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PREFACE 



The Prabandhacintamani belongs to a class of compositions, the existence 
of which does, to a certain extent, blunt the edge of the reproach frequently 
directed against Sanskrit literature, that, with the single exception of the 
Ra.jatarai)gini, there is to be found in it no work meriting the title of his- 
tory. To remove this reproach was the lifelong aspiration of the late 
Hofrath Professor Biihler. Professor Jolly, in the interesting obituary of 
Buhler, which he wrote for the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie, 
quotes from a letter of Biihler's addressed to Noldeke in 1877, " You 
are a little behind the age with your notion that the Indians have no 
historical literature. In the last 20 years^ five fairly voluminous works have 
been discovered, emanating from authors contemporary with the events 
which they describe. Four of them I have discovered myself, viz., 
yikramai)kadevacarita, Gau^avaho, Pfthvirajadigvijaya and Kirtikaumudi. 
I am on the track of more than a dozen more."^ It is owing to Professor 
Buhler's exertions that so many of these chronicles, historical poems, and 
historical romances have been edited. It was at his suggestion that I 
undertook the present translation, and it will be evident to any one, who 
takes the trouble to read my notes, that, without his assistance and en- 
couragement, it would never have been able to '^ pass the ferry backward into 
light." It was his intention to write full historical and geographical notes 
to it, which would have greatly enhanced its value. But this, unfortu- 
nately, must now be numbered among the many projects whelmed by '' that 
fatal and perfidious bark, which sank so low that sacred head.'* 

In connection with Indian historical literature, and especially that bear* 
ing on the history of Gujarat, another name must occur to every British 
student, that of Alexander Kinloch Forbes, author of the Bas Mala. His 
life has been written by Mr. A. J. Naime, B.O.S., and it will be found 
prefixed to Colonel Watson's edition of the Ras Mala, published in 1878. 
Mr. Forbes belonged to a class of Indian civilians deeply interested in the 

' It appears from the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for March, 
1900, p. 70 and ff., that Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad ^astri, M.A., has found a. 
MS. named Bamapalacarita, by Sandhyakara Nandi, giving . an accoant of 
Bimapala, king of Gan4a, who succeeded his father, Vigrahapala, in 1060. 
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history, literature and antiquities of the people among whom their lot was 
cast. His careful and conscientious study of these suhjects is apparent in 
every page of the Ras Mala. The PrahandhacintamaQi is one of the many 
sources from which that work was compiled. So complete was the use 
that he made of this chronicle, that in the course of writing my own 
translation, it often occurred to me that I was engaged in an unnecessary 
lahour. My justification must he that^ as I was informed hy Professor 
Buhler, Mr. Forhes himself often expressed the wish that the Prabandhadn- 
tamani might be translated. Besides, I flatter myself that not only 
students of Indian history^ hut folklorists and anthropologists may take 
interest in the quaint traditions recorded by this medieval Jain monk^ 
which lose half their charm when paraphrased or summarized. He himself 
tells us that his principal object is to amuse, and confesses that the stories 
he has been able to gather about persons and events are frequently incon- 
sistent. Moreover, as Dr. Johnson, when composing the Parliamentary 
Debates in a garret in Exeter Street^ took care '' that the Whig doga should 
not have the best of it^ "^ so this zealous Jain has an evident leaning in all 
doubtful cases towards the votaries of the orthodox faith of Mahavira, and 
takes care that they shall not suffer in comparison with the worshippers of 
<^iva. Professor Biihler puts the matter very clearly in the following 
words, '' The objects with which the Caritas and Prabandhas were com- 
posed, were to edify the Jain community^ to convince them of the glory 
imd power of the Jain religion, or, in cases where the subject is a purely 
secular one, to provide them with an agreeable entertainment.*' It is 
therefore useless to expect from these writers a Thucydidean narrative, or 
the mature wisdom of Tacitus. Biihler^ in fact, places the Jain chroniclers^ 
in point of credibility, below the medieval European and Arab chroniclers. 
He warns us that they are to be used with the greatest caution. But, at 
the same time, he reminds us that their testimony is often confirmed by 
inscriptions and other evidence of a trustworthy kind. 

" In particular, must it be admitted that the persons introduced in the 
older, as well as in the more recent narratives, are really historical charac- 
ters. Although it is frequently the case that an individual is introduced at 
a period earlier or later than that to which he really belonged, or that the 
most absurd stories are told with regard to him, yet there is no case forth- 
coming in which we could affirm with certainty that a man named by 
these chroniclers is a pure figment of the imagination. On the contrary, 
nearly every freshl}' discovered inscription^ every collection of old manu- 
scripts, and every really historical work that is brought to light, famishes 
confirmation of the actual existence of one or other of the characters de« 

* BoBwell's Life of Johnson, Yol. I. p. 103. (Macxnillan and Co., 1900.) 
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scribed by them. In the same way all exact dates given by them deserve 
the most carefal attention. When they are fonnd to agree in two works of 
this class, that are independent of one another, they may, without hesitation, 
be accepted as historically correct/' ^ 

In estimating the comparative value of the various narratives contained 
in the following work, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to draw attention to 
the ^t^ that those dealing with individuals, preceding the time of the 
author by a century or two, deserve more credence than those embodying 
traditions about more remote epochs. Meratui)ga, of Yardhamanapura or 
Vadhvan, completed his Prabandhacintamani, according to the date given 
in Dinanatha's edition, in the year 1361 of the era of Yikramaditya. 
Kumarapala died in 1229 of the same era. It is, therefore, hardly too 
much to suppose that Merutui)ga*s account of Kumarapala and his suc- 
cessors is based upon respectable oral tradition. 

By this I do not mean to imply that our author had no documents before 
him. His statements at the commencement of his work seem to imply 
that he had. I think, however, that he has quoted even the Elirtikaumadi 
of Some9vara from memory. He certainly not only nusquotes, but mis- 
understands that poet. 

The section dealing with the life of Yikramaditya, though it has no 
daim to be called historical, possesses an interest of its own. It may be 
compared with the Jain recension of the Simhasanadvatrim9ika so ezhaus« 
tively discussed by Professor Weber in the XYth volume of the Indische 
Studien, and the account given of the same monaroh in the Prabandhakosha. 
In accordance with their custom of annexing all the heroes of Indian 
tradition, the Jains maintain that Yikramaditya was converted to the Jain 
faith by Siddhasena.^ The story of (^alivahana is treated on much the 
same principle as that of Siddhasena. I would fain hope that these section^ 
may be of some interest to the f olklorist and the student of religion, but I 
cannot flatter myself that they possess any solid historical value.^ 

We seem to approach the domain of historical tradition with the found- 
ing of the city of Ai^ahillapura, or Anhilwad, in the 802nd year of the era 
of Yikramaditya, which corresponds to 746 A.D. Miss Duff (Mrs. 
Bickmers) in her Chronology of India, seems to accept this date given by 
Merutuijga, and also the tradition of the Eatnamala that Yanarajpi was 
the son of Jaya9ekhara of Panca^ara. The most that can be said for 

' Buhler, Uber das Leben des Jain* MOncheB Hemacandra, p. 6. 

' See, in my translation of the Katha Ko^, p. 101, the note furnished by the 
great Jain teacher Atmaram Muni. In the XYlIIth Book of the Katha Sarit Sagara, 
the adventures of Yikramaditya are related from the Hindu point of view. 

' But Forbes, who misses nothing or very little, when describing on pages 190, 
101, of the Bas Mal&, the swinging bed on which the king of Gujarat slept, was in- 
debted to the Yikramaditya section of the Prabandhacintamai^, p. 4. 
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Merutu^jga's support of thiB genealogy is, that his narrative is not inconsis- 
tent with it. If we adopt this tradition of the Batnamala, given hy Forbes 
in the Bas Mala, we may, perhaps, conclude that the name of his maternal 
nnele, who lived the life of a bandit, was Qurapala (Soorpal). 

The story of the founding of A^ahillapura or Anhilwa^i belongs to a 
class of legends, which might appropriately be termed '' the city foundation 
cycle." The animal, with which the foundation of this city is connected 
by our author, is a hare. One is irresistibly reminded of the legend of 
Aeneas. I quote from Arnold's history of Kome, Vol. I. p. 2, ''The 
Trojans, when they had brought their gods on shore, began to sacrifice. 
But the victim, a milk-white sow, just ready to farrow, broke from the 
priests and their ministers, and fled away, Aeneas followed her, for an 
oracle had told him that a four-footed beast should guide him to the spot 
where he was to build his city." It is unnecessary to pursue the story 
further, but we should, perhaps, be justified in comparing the Jali-tree 
with the Ficus Suminalis.^ In the same way Cadmus was commanded by 
the oracle at Delphi to follow a cow of a certain kind, and to build a city 
on the spot where the cow should sink down from fatigue.^ Athens also 

 

had its horse and its olive, not to mention the owl. Perhaps the wolf, 
" the thunder-stricken nurse of Bome," belongs to the same cycle. So the 
first beginnings of the new city, " founded with Jain mantrasy* as the pious 
chronicler tells us, may, after all, be more closely connected with the wor- 
ship of trees and animals than with the formulas of Mahavira. 

As indicated in my note on page 22 of the following translation, the 
story of the three pilgrims, who paid a visit to king Bhuyadadeva, does not 
find favour with modern critics. Biihler gives his opinion in the following 
words, '' I think Merutuijga's whole narrative must be rejected, as an in- 
vention of the bards, who wished to join together, in a convenient manner, 
the histories of their Gapotkata and Caulukya rulers.' Miss Duff's chrono* 
logical note runs as follows, *' A.D. 941, V. Samvat 998. Mularaja I. son 
of Eaji of Kalya^a (probably Eanauj) conquers Gujarat and founds there 
the Caulukya or Solai)ki dynasty of A^hilwad: reigns till A.D. 996.'" 
Possibly, the inventors of this romantic tale may have wished to explain 

^ It would, perhaps, be going too far to compare Yanaraja (the forest king) with 
Silyins. 

' Andrew Lang (Gostom and Myth, p. 114) quotes from Strabo a story to this 
effect — '*That emigrants had set out in prehistoric times from Crete. The oracle 
advised them to settle ' wherever they were attacked by the children of the soil/ 
At Hamajdtus in the Troad they were assailed in the night by mice, which ate all 
that was edible cf their armour and bowstrings. The colonists made up their 
minds that these mice were ' the children of the soil,' settled there, and adored the 
mouse Ai)ollo." 

' Biihler, however, seems disposed to concede that Miilaraja's mother may have 
been a CApotkata. Por the bards of Gujarat, see Bas Mala (Watson's edition) 
pp. 658-61. 
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the proverbial phrase " a Gapotkata's gift.'' We "may leave the question as 
it now stands, with the hope that some inscription may soon be discovered, 
which will clear the matter up. 

Mularaja's victories over Barapa and Laksa, the king of Kach, are men- 
by Arisimha. The retirement of Mularaja before Barapa and Vigraharaja 
to Kanthkot derives some support from a grant published by Biihler in the 
Indian Antiquary, Vol, VI., p. 180 and flF.^ The testimony of the poet 
Some^vara (KK. ii. 3 and 4) is to the same effect, as far as regards the 
ultimate triumph of Mularaja, but the preliminary retirement is not 
mentioned. 

The section of the Prabandhacintamani dealing with the history of 
Munja contains at least one historical fact^ that Munja, or Yakpatiraja II.,' 
carried on war for a long time with Tailapa II., the Galukya king of 
Kalyana, and was at last conquered by him and put to death. Biihler has 
shown that of this execution there can be little doubt, as two Galukya inscrip- 
tions boast of it. Moreover, Rudraditya was really his minister, as he is men- 
tioned in the grant of 979 A.D. '* The fact that Yakpatiraja or Munja was 
pat to death by Tailapa II. makes it possible, with the aid of a notice in a Jain 
work, to fix, within narrow limits, the time when his campaign took place 
and his reign came to an end. Amitagati finished his Subha^itaratnasandoha 
in Y.S. 1050 or 993-94 A.D., in the reign of kmg Muilija,^ and TaUapa II. 
died shortly before, or actually in, the ^aka year 919, i.e. 997 — ^998 A.D., 
which is the first year of his successor. The death of Munja, therefore^ 
must have taken place in one of the three years 994-996. The beginning 
of his reign must be fixed before Y.S. 1031 or 974 A.D., the date of his first 
grant of land, but, as we have before remarked, cannot be far removed from 
that date." * 

The portion of this section that describes Tailapa's treatment of Munja, 
when in captivity, possesses a poetical, rather than a historical, truth. But 
there is a strange pathos in the romantic story told by Menitui)ga. Even, 
if we do not accept the details, we may be satisfied that Merutui)ga's 
account contains nothing which his readers would consider improbable, and 
that, therefore, the picture, which he gives of the life and manners of the 
Indian princes of the time, represents substantial truth. Moreover, king 
Munja'a boast before his execution, that by his death Sarasvati would be 
left without a support, rests on a solid basis of fact. Not only did he 
patronize Padmagupta, who wrote the Navasahasai)kacarita in praise of 

^ See particularly p. 184. For Arisiihha'B tefltimony, see Biihler, Das Sukritasaidi- 
itirtana des Ariai&ha, p. 11. 

^ For his other names see note on p. 80 of mj tranelation. 
> See also Miss DniPfl Chronoloicy of India, p. 102. 
* Biihler nnd Zachariro, NavasahiuiaDkacarita, p. 44. 



his successor, and Dhanapala, who flourished under him and not under 
Bhoja, as Merutui)ga erroneously states, but Dhanafijaja and his brother 
Dhanika, of whom the first wrote the Da9arupa, while the second com- 
mented on it. Halayudha also, the commentator on Pi^gala's work, lived 
according to his own statement (SubhasitaTali, p. 115) under the swaj of 
this prince. That he was himself a poet rests not only on the fact that 
Merutui)ga and the other authors of Prabandhas, and also the compilers of 
anthologies ascribe to him verses, but a stanza is given as his by Ksemendra, 
who wrote about fifty years after his death.^ 

About few kings of India have more myths accumulated than about 
Bhoja or Bhojadeva, the famous Paramara sovereign of Dhara. We must, 
therefore, not be surprised to find that, in giving an account of his treatment 
in early youth by his uncle, Merutui)ga at once falls into the mythopoeic 
vein. The oft-repeated story of the wicked uncle Munja must, to begin 
with, be relegated to the domain of folk-lore, and with it must go all 
Merutui)ga*8 statements with regard to Sindhuraja or Sindhula, which remind 
one of a tale in the Katha Sarit Sagara. As a matter of fact, he succeeded 
his brother Munja, and though he may, occasionally, have been on bad 
terms with him, it is obvious that he was not confined in a wooden cage, or 
deprived of his eyes.* The reign of this prince may be described in the 
words of Miss Duff, — ^'Sindhuraja, Navasahasaijka, or Kumaranarayana, 
Para,mara of Malava, conquered a king of the Hunas, a prince of the 
Ko9ala8, the inhabitants of Yagatjla and Lata, and the Muralas ; wedded the 
Naga princess Qa9iprabha, probably of the race of the Naga K^atriyas ; 
had for his chief minister Ya9obhata-Bama^gada." ^ It would appear that 
he was by no means successful in his war against the Caulukya king of 
Gujarat, Camundariga, if Merutuijga is correct in his statement that this 
king died of small-pox while investing the fortifications of Dhara. 

The section of our author's work, dealing with Bhoja and Bhima, may be 
looked at from two points of view. It is in the first place a storehouse of 
mythical legends with regard to Bhoja, the reputed author of the Sarasvati- 
kan^habharana and other works, who is supposed to have been surrounded 
by a galaxy of poets,; and in the second place it is a political history of the 
two kingdoms of Malava and Oujarat, under two rival sovereigns. The 
history of king Bhoja's relations with his literary eoterie sets chronology at 
defiance. Of .the poets with whom he is associated by Merutuijga, 
Baja9ekhara flourished under Mahendrapala of Kanauj (A.D. 903-7) and 
his son Mahlpala (A.D. 917); Dhanapala, as before remarked, flourished 

^ See Buhler and Zachari®, NayasahasaTjkacarita p. 42 ; Miss Duff, Chronologj 
of India, p. 100. 
' Sea Buhler nnd Zackariie, NaTaa&liaaai)kacarita, p. 45 and ff. 
* Ghronologj of India, p. 102. 
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under Mufiga ; while Baria and Mayura and lianatQi)ga are generally held 
to have been eontempoi^es of the great Harsayardhana of Thanesar, and 
Kanauj. M&gha, whatever his date may have been, probably lived before the 
time of king Bhoja. 

Ko one^ who considers the history of king Bhima as detailed in this 
section, can help being strack by one remarkable omission. Nothing is 
said about the capture of Somanatha Pattana by Mahmud of Qihain!, though 
this event appears to have taken place in 1026 A.D., according to Miss 
Duff's Chronology of India, four years after Bhima's accession. Perhaps 
Merutuijga omits to mention this disaster from patriotic motives, though 
Bhima is said to have displayed great courage on the occasion. He does not 
scruple to mention the sacking of A9hilwa4 by Kulacandra, though he 
accounts for it by the absence of Bhima in Sindh, and treats it as a mere 
raid. Forbes seems to accept as historical Bhima's visit to Bhoja's court in 
disguise, which is admirably related by Merutuijga. At length the stand- 
ing enmity between the Caulokyas of Gujarat and the Paramaras of 
MSlava, which is ascribed by Merutui)ga to Munja's ill-treatment of 
Durlabha^ took a tragic turn for king Bhoja. Bhima allied himself with 
Karna of Pahala, which is probably equivalent to Cedi or Bandelkhani^,^ 
and with his help overpowered Bhoja. This statement of Merutuijga's is 
supported by the Kirtikaumudi, the Sukftasaijkirtana, and by Kumarapala's 
Ye^nAgax pra^iasH*^ There seems to be some doubt as to how Bhoja met with 
his end. Some9vara seems to imply that Bhima spared his life.' Miss Duff tells 
us that the exact date of his death is unknown. The date given by Merutui|ga 
for the accession of Karpa, the son of Bhima, is accepted by Miss Duff. 
The statement of this author, that this king was married to Mayanuilladevi, 
daughter of Jayake9in, is, according to the same anthority, confirmed by 
Hemacandra and Abhayatilaka. This Jayake9in is supposed to be 
Jayake^in I. of the Kadamba family of Qoa. Merutuijga's account of Karna 
is meagre, thongh he mentions his public works, but he takes great interest 
in his son and successor Jayasimha or Siddharaja, probably because in his 
reign the great Jain teacher Hemacandra first comes into prominence. It 
would appear that Siddharaja was not only a great conqueror, who captured 
Ya^ovarman, king of Malava, and reduced Yarvaraka, apparently the 
leader of a non-Aryan tribe, to the position of an obedient vassal, but 
also took great interest in literature and religion. His court-poet^ we 
learn from the Prabandhacintamai^i, was (^rlpala, but he appears to have 
favoured other literary men. Though he was a professed votary of 
QivE, the god of his family, he seems to have been somewhat latitudi* 

' Buhler's introdnotion to his edition of the Yikram&gkadeyacarita, p. 18. 

' Chronology of India, p. 112. 

* See the oonplat qmoted in the note to p. 71 of my translation. 
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narian in his religious TiewB, and, like Akbar, to have taken pleasure in 
oontroveisies between the adherents of rival creeds. Hemacandra, no 
doubt, gained his favour, at first, by his literary eminencei and subse- 
quently made good use of his gifts as a oourtier to advocate the claims of 
his own faith. On the whole, there oan be little doubt that Merutui^ga's 
picture of Siddharaja's court is true to life. It is possible to feel doubt 
4^bout particular incidents, which are omitted or related in a slightly 
different form by other authorities, bat not to doubt the main effect of 
our author's narrative.^ Moreover, it is impossible to doubt that 
Hemacandra composed his well-known grammar at the request of 
Siddharaja, and it is, at least, probable that he took part in the famous 
discussion between Devasuri and Hemacandra, though this discussion 
may have taken place at an earlier date than that assigned to it by 
Merutui)ga. 

The section dealing with the life of king Kumarapala, the Paramarhata, 
must have been a labour of love to the Jain chronicler. This being the 
case, it is painful to have to point out that Buhler convicts him of a gross 
anachronism at the outset.^ It is difficult to believe that Hemacandra was 
introduced to Kumarapala by Udayana. According to Merutu^ga's own 
statement, Udayana migrated into Gujarat shortly after the commence- 
ment of the reign of Siddharaja, that is to say, about 1150 Y.S. But 
Kumarapala succeeded his great uncle in 1199 Y.S. It is obvious that 
Udayana cannot have been long employed under the latter monarch, even 
if he was alive in his reign. Merutui)ga is also guilty of an inaccuracy in 
asserting that Hemacandra recommended Kumarapala to restore the 
temple of Somanatha at Devapattana. For an inscription in the temple 
of Bhadrakali, at Devapattana, dated Yalabhi-Samvat 1850, or Y.S. 1325, 
expressly states that the Ga^da Bfhaspati, who had already been in great 
favour with Jayaaimha, induced Kumarapala to rebuild the ruined temple. 
This is intrinsically more probable than Merutuijga's tale. As it appears 
that Merutui)ga*s story about the introduction of Hemacandra to 
Kumarapala is not to be trusted, suspicion is also cast upon our author's 
account of their earlier relationa 

It IB evident that Kumarapala was engaged in war with Ar^oraja shortly 
after he ascended the throne.^ This alone would make it probable that 
Kumarapala's acquaintance with Hemacandra and his conversion to 



^ The Btories told by Memtngga, Jmaman4ana,tlie author of the Kamarapalaoarita, 
and the aathon of the Frabhavakaoaritra are oompared and critically examined by 
Buhler in hie essay, ** Uber das Leben des Jaina Munches Hemacandra." 

^ Buhler's Hemacandra, p. 29. 

' Hies Duff tells us that Kumfirap&la conquered Malava and defeated Ar^oraja in 
or shortly before V.S. 1207 (A.D. 1151). I may here mention that the same authority 
accepts as historical the defeat of Mallikarjuna by his general Amba^a. 
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the Jaina faith took place at a later date than is represented by 
Meratai)ga. 

The exact date of Kumarap&Ia's conyersion to Jainiam is inferred by 
Biihler from a passage in Ya^j^pala's drama, the Mohapaiajaya. In this 
play the king's conversion is allegorically represented as his marriage with 
Krpasundari (beautiful compassion)^ the daughter of Dharmaraja and 
Yiratidevi, and Hemacandra is mentioned as the priest that blessed the 
union. The date of the marriage is given as Y.S. 1216.^ As the 
Mohaparajaya was written shortly after the death of Kumarapala, this date 
may be accepted as correct. Biihler would place the introduction of 
Hemacandra to Kumarapala about two years earlier. 

Whatever may be thought of Merutuijga's dates, or Buhler's rectification 
of them, there can be no doubt that Kumarapala was practically converted 
to Jainism, and set himself to make Gigarat a model Jain state. Under 
the guidance of Hemacandra, he not only denied himself the enjoyments 
and amusements forbidden by the Jain law, but he compelled his subjects 
to practise similar self-denial. He promulgated an edict which enjoined 
abstention from the taking of animal life in the widest sense of the term, 
and which was most strictly enforced in every port of his dominions. The 
Brahmans, who immolated animals at their sacrifices, were ordered to give 
up the practice and to substitute com. Even in Pallide9a, in Bajputana^ 
people were compelled to obey this edict, and the ascetics of that country, 
who clothed themselves with the skins of antelopes, found great difficulty 
in procuring them. The consequence was that, as we are told in the 
Mahftviracarita, the Fandurai)gas (t.e. the votaries of Qiva) had to live like 
bom Qravakas. The prohibition of the chase, of which the above- 
mentioned work speaks, was the obvious result of this edict, and even the 
inhabitants of Faiicalade9a, that is, of middle Kathiawa^, who had been 
terrible sinners in this respect, were obliged to submit to it. A further 
consequence of it was the measure against butchers^ of which we read in 
the Dvya^raya Eavya. They had to give up their trade, and received 
compensation to the amount of three years' income. > 

The absurd extent to which Kumarapala carried his tenderness for 
animal life, is shown by the ridiculous story of the Yiikavihara^ told by 
Meratui)ga.^ Such are the melancholy results that follow, when pbilosophers 
and literary men, like Hemacandra, are in a position to control the govern- 
ment of a nation. A less objectionable result was the prohibition of 
spirituous drinks, dice-playing, animal combats and betting, which, according 
to Buhler, is vouched for by two of the Jain authorities. But the people 

1 The same date is given in a story which forms an appendix to MSS. P and a. 
In thiB Btory the lady is called Ahimsa, the daughter of (/limadarhaddharma by 
Annkampadevi. 

' Buhler's Hemacandra, page 89. ' See page 143 of my translation. 
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of Gujarat were no more ripe for this advanced legislation in the twelfth 
century than the people of Great Britain were in the nineteenth.. Another 
instance of the conscientiousness of Knmarapala is related hj Merutui)ga. 
He determined to forego the income derived from confiscating the property 
of those of his subjects, who died leaving widows,^ but no son. Biihler 
points out that this practice, though contrary to the Sm^tis, prevailed in 
many parts of India, notably in the west. Accordingly, it is alluded to by 
Kalidasa, who was a native of Malava, which borders on Gujarat, in his 
Abhijfiana9^kuntala. 

Though Kumarapala was, no doubt, a conscientious follower of the Jain 
discipline, he managed to combine with it a lurking regard for Qiva, the 
family god of the Caulukyas of Gujarat. This halting between two or 
more opinions in religion has been characteristic of many Indian sovereigns. 
Biihler in his essay on the life of Hemacandra, and Cowell and Thomas, 
in their translation of the Qriharsacarita, ascribe this liberality of view to 
the famous Harsavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj. '' He was the Akbar 
of the Hindu period of Indian history ; and under his wise toleration the 
adherents of the contending religions, Brahmanism and Buddhism, seemed 
to forget their divisions in a common feeling of loyalty, just as Bajputs 
and Muhammadaus served Akbar with equal devotion." ^ Biihler thinks 
that Kumarapala was compelled to show some consideration for the 
orthodox party because some of his courtiers and ministers belonged to 
it.3 It would seem from Merutuijga's narrative that even Hemacandra was 
not ashamed to bow himself in the house of Somanatha in the company of 
his soveroign.^ He probably excused himself on the ground that his 
object was to win over, by a pious fraud, Kumarapala to the Jain faith.^ 
The friendship between the sage and the monarch, which was brought 
about by the similarity of their religious views, seems to have been 
sincere, resembling that between Fronto and Marcus Aurelius. 

Merutui)ga's description of the closing scene of Kumarapala's life is full 
of genuine pathos.* But, unfortunately, the parallel between the Boman 
Stoic and the Indian Paramarhata holds good in another particular. As 
Aurelius looked forward to the day when his courtiers would congratulate 

^ See page 183 of my tranelation. 

' Har^acarita of B&na, translated by Cowell and Thomas, Preface, pages viii. 
and ix. 

* I tlunk, however, that Kapardin was clearly a Jain, in spite of Bfihler's donbts. 
See page 162 of my translation. On another point I should presume to differ from 
the guru, I should compare the story of the priests of Ka^the^varl (H.C. pp. 45, 
46) to that of the priests of Bel in the Apocrypha. The parallel is very close. 

* Page 181 of my translation. 

' Biihler (H.C. p. 29) is justly soTere upon '* die Uebertdlpelung des Edniga 
durch emen Hokus-Pokus," which he declares to be quite after the manner of Jain 
missionaries. 

* Page 161 of my translation. 
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themselyes on "being rid of this pedagogue/'^ so KumarapaU^ if he had 
been able to foresee the future^ might have beheld his most faithful followers 
tortured and slain, and his temples broken down by his nephew Ajaja- 
pala,^ who is pictured by the Jain writers as an Indian Gommodus. But 
some excuse may be found for Ajayapala's sererity in the tradition that 
the Jain party in the state had wished to exclude him from the throne, in 
fayour of Pratftpamalla, the son of Kumarapala's daughter, who was sound 
in the Jain faith. It is clear that, on Ajayapala's accession, a reaction in 
fS^GUi of the religion of Qiva set in. Merutui)ga teUs us that Ajayapala 
was stabbed by a door-keeper, and, like another religious persecutor, was 
eaten of worms.' 

Merutui)ga drops no hint which might guide us as to his opinion on 
the character of Bhlmadeva IL He mentions an abortive invasion of 
Gujarat by Sohada of Malava, and a subsequent successful invasion by his 
son Aijunadeva. Bhima does not seem to have been a very capable 
monarch, and it used to be supposed that Lavanaprasada and his son 
Viradhavala rebelled against him, and established an independent 
sovereignty at pholka about A.D. 1219. This view was put forward by 
Buhler in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI., page 187 and ff., and is adopted 
by Miss Duff in her ^' Chronology of India. But Merutui)ga lends no 
support to this view. He speaks of Lavanaprasada as the vicegerent of 
Bhima. Buhler in his Sukrtasaijkirtana of Arisimha, p. 21 and ff., retracts 
his former view. He is of opinion that recent discoveries make it doubtful 
whether Lavanaprasada ever rebelled against Bhima. Not only the state- 
ments of Arisimha, but the terms of a grant dated V.S. 1288, in a book 
called Lekhapanca9ika, discovered by Dr. B. G. Bha^darkar, show that 
Lavanaprasada recognized Bhima II., outwardly at any rate^ as his over- 
lord. Professor Eathava|e is very near the mark when he compares the 
attitude of Lavanaprasada towards Bhima, with that of t^e Peshvas 
towards the court of Satara.^ The fact that Merutuijga takes such interest 
in Lavanaprasada is, no doubt, in great measure to be ascribed to the 
discretion which he showed in choosing the famous Jain brothers Vastu- 
pala and Teja^pala for his ministers. Though pious Jains, they were, like 
JLmrabhata, the follower of Kumarapala, men of action. Moreover, they 
seem to have shown a becoming regard for learned men. It was, apparently, 
on account of his patronage of poets and pandits that Vastupala was 
called the younger Bhoja. 

The story of Vastupala's pilgrimage is also told by Arisimha and Some- 

^ A»«ww€^mfi4p wort kwh ro^ov rod waiBcBymyov, Meditations of Maroas Anrelios, 
X. 86. 
' See the practical protest of the jester Sila (p. 161 of my translation). 
* Cp. II. Maooabees, IX. 9. 
« Introdnotion to Kithayate's edition of the KirfcikanmndT, p. xzr. 
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9vaTa. They fill in details which Merutuijga has overlooked. Vastupala, 
as leader of the pilgrimage, seems to have provided the poorer pilgrims 
not only with protection, but also with conveyances and food. Here 
Kathavate's remarks are very much to the pointy — *' When there were no 
made roads, when pilgrims had to pass through the territories of neigh- 
bouring princes, bearing all varieties of relations one to another, and when 
bands of marauders were more numerous than peaceful travellers, wjien- 
ever a great man undertook a pilgrimage, all the intending pilgrims in the 
neighbourhood and poor people unable to bear the expense of the journey 
flocked together under the wings of this great man, who then considered 
himself responsible for protecting them against the dangers of the way^ 
and for supplying their wants." ^ Arisimha, in his account of Yastupala's 
pilgrimage, tells us that this pious leader of the Jain religions caravan went 
80 far as to provide medicines and physicians for any pilgrims that might 
happen to fall sick. His benevolence seems to have known no bounds. 
We read that a halt was made at KSsahrada, and a feast held in the temple 
of Rsabha. When the foot of Qatrunjaya was reached, Yastupala made a 
great encampment, and distributed presents, principally of food^ to all the 
needy among his followers. Biihler gives the following summary of 
Arisimha's description of Yastupala's visit to this holy mountain : — ''The 
ascent of the mountain took place the morning after his arrival. The first 
sanctuary that the pilgrims visited was that of the Yak^a Elapardin. 
Yastupala worshipped the Yaksa and sang a hymn in his praise. Then he 
hastened to the temple of Adinatha (l^^abha), whither the majority of the 
pilgrims followed him in dense crowds. Yastupala, still covered with the 
dust of the journey, fell down before the lord of the Jinas, and adored him 
with a hymn of praise. Then, and not till then, did he indulge ik 
ablutions, whereupon the pilgrims followed his example, and he and they 
approached the Caitya with dancing and song. Then he washed the 
image, in accordance with due prescription, with saffron-water, and 
anointed it with musk, and hung garlands round it. The pilgrims, at the 
same time, burned so much incense^ that the temple was completely 
darkened by the fumes, and finally the Aratrika was performed by the 
waving of lights in front of the image." ^ 

In a note to page 136, 1 quoted, to illustrate the description of the setting 
up of the finial on the temple of Suvrata by Amrabhata, an extract from 
a communication made to the Times of India of April 13th, 1889> by 
Mr. A. Cousens. I now proceed to lay this interesting narrative once 

^ Note on Some^Tara's Kirtikanmadi, IX. 2. 

' Buhler'g Arisiiliha, p. 26. With regard to the washing of the image cp. Forbes's 
Ras Mala (Watson's edition), pp. 696-8. The washing of the image is common to 
Jains and Hindoos. 
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more nnder contribution in connection with Arisimha's and Merataijga's 
descriptions of Vastiipala's pilgrimage. After describing his ascent of the 
hill in company with gaily-dressed crowds of pilgrims, and his entry into 
the sacred precincts, Mr. Cousens proceeds to give an account of the scene 
in front of that very lord of the Jinas whom Vastnpala adored. *' Within 
the temple are men, women and children, with a sprinkling of Yatis,. 
sitting, kneeling, or standing, all more or less engaged in reciting or 
chanting their sacred hymns, while on the brass stands before them they 
lay their offerings, and mark out with grains of rice the sacred symbols. 
In the shrine, whose braien doors stand open, on the high throne sits, in 
solid marble efiSgy, the great ^9^^^ or Adinatha. With legs crossed, 
and hands lying in listless repose in his lap, he sits there with a placid,, 
contemplative expression, adorned with great garlands of pink roses. Small 
hanging lamps lend an additional subdued and mysterious light, while 
backwards and forwards move the picturesque forms of the pujarU. On 
special occasions the image ia laden with its jewels, and these are both 
magnificent and costly. A massive crown adorns his brow, an ample 
breast-plate with heavy armlets and wristlets further embellishes his 
person, and all these are richly wrought in gold, thickly set with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls ; and the rich necklaces of pearls are enough 
of themselves to make the feminine mind envious. It is said that this 
jewellery is valued at four lakhs of rupees ; it is kept in a strong room on 
the hill." 

It appears from Mr. Cousens's narrative that the enthusiasm of the Jain 
pilgrims to Qatrunjaya has by no means died out in modem times. In 
some points there is a change. The pilgrims no longer pass the night upon 
the hill, though we read that Vastupala's stay there lasted eight days. 
Moreover the establishment of the pax Britannica has rendered an armed 
escort unnecessary for pilgrims, and though some of the antiquated pieces 
of ordnance, formerly used to defend the shrines, may still be seen on the 
hill, and the strong gates of the enclosures still remain, the fortifications, 
are not armed and guarded, as in the old days, when the land swarmed with 
marauders. 

Both Arisimha and Some9vara assert that Vastupala travelled to Girnar 
and the temple of Somanatha. Arisimha describes his worship in the 
temple of Neminatha, on Girnar, with much detail, but as the rites do not 
differ materially from those performed in the shrine of Adinatha, it is, 
perhaps, hardly worth while to reproduce his statements. 

The account given by Merutui)ga is not so clear, but there is a substantial 
agreement between all three writers. 

With the 4eath of Vastupala, Merutui)ga brings to an end that part of 
his work which may be looked upon as a continuous narrative. 
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The miscellanoous chapter is, as its name imports, a collection of discon- 
nected anecdotes. The account of the destruction of Yalabhi^ is, to a 
certain extent^ supported by the testimony of Alberuni^ and may, possibly, 
be partly historical But the episode of Baijka, and his daughtet^s fateful 
comb, savours strongly of the story of Count Julian and his daughter, 
which is, I believe^ not accepted in all its details by sober historians. 
Miss Duff considers that the Mlecchas were Muhammadans, and that they 
came from Sindh under 'Amru Ibn Jamal. The Mlecchas were also instru- 
mental in causing the death of Jayaeandra of Benares, according to Mem- 
tui)ga.2 It is not difficult to identify this soyereign. According to Miss 
Duff, in the year 1194 *' Quibu-d-Din, leaving Delhi, crosses the Jun and 
takes the fort of Eol after an obstinate resistance. Latex in the same year 
he aids Mu'izzu-d-Din in defeating Jayaeandra of Benares and Eanauj, and 
capturing his fort of Asni." It appears that Jayaeandra met his death on 
this occasion. He was the last of the Bafhor dynasty of £anaoj. Another 
prince overthrown and killed by the Mlecchas was the well-known 
Ffthviraja. Of this monarch Merutui)ga relates in the first place that he 
defeated Paramardideva. This king^ who has left, according to Miss Duff^ 
numerous inscriptions, appears to be the Candella sovereign who succeeded 
his father Madanavarman in 1167. This sovereign was, according to the 
same authority, defeated by the Cahamana king Prthviraja in 1182. This 
date is based upon inscriptions. The following account is given of 
Pfthvir^a's final overthrow in 1192 : — *' Mu^izzu-d-Dln, returning to Hin- 
dustan, again encounters Pfthviraja and his allies near fhanesar, and totally 
defeats them, thus becomiug virtually master of the country. Ffthviraja, 
being captured, is put to death, and his son appointed governor of Ajmir." 
Much will be found about Prthviraja in Forbes's Bas Mala, Elphinstone's 
History of India and other works^ but my present object is to show that 
Merutui)ga's statements are, on the whole, not at variance with the 
.testimony of inscriptions and of Muhammadan historians. 

The king, Lakf manasena, of Oauda^ who had for a minister XJmapatidhara, 
may possibly have been the Yaidya king of Bengal, who founded the 
Lak^manasena era in 1119. Tradition has it that Jayadeva, the author of 
the Gita Govinda, flourished under a king of that name.^ I have pointed 
out ^ that a poet of the name of ITmapatidhara is mentioned in the fourth 
stanza of the Gita Govinda. There can be no doubt that the poet and the 
minister who admonished his king in verse are identical. 

^ Pages 172-176 of my translation. 

^ Pages 183-186 of my translation. ' Indian Chronology, p. 186. 

* In my note on p. 181. [The poetical claims of Umapatidhara have been con- 
sidered by Professor Pischel in lus pamphlet, Die Hofdichter des Lakfma^asena, 
Gdttiugen, 1898, pp. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 13. I owe my introduction to this pamphlet to 
Professor ZacharisD. I wish I had known of it sooner.] 
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Theie is little else in the miscellaneous section that can properly be 
called historicaL Many of the tales belong to the great mass of edifying 
anecdote that seems to have been at the disposal of the Jain community, 
consisting principally of old Indian legends, skilfully adapted by Jain 
teachers for the moral improvement of the faithfuL The fact that Indian 
folklore, principally in my opinion the folklore of Eastern India, was so 
adapted, by no means deprives the stories of their interest for students of 
that new science, the importance of which is, perhaps, greater than some 
people suppose ; and the fact that Jain chroniclers delicately manipulated 
history, with the object of putting Jain kings and Jain ministers in a 
favourable light, should not prevent readers bom receiving their descriptions 
as a faithful picture of the social and political condition of the times in 
which they lived. Moreover, it seems to be* demonstrated by the tcistimony 
of grants and inscriptions that many of their statements are literally 
accurate.^ Much has been done already towards revealing this new world 
of literature to the Indian public,' and it is to be hoped that the young 
Sanskrit scholars of India will not rest until all the works that have any 
claim to the title of history are edited and translated. 

I have used, in making this translation, three MSS., one lent to me by 
the kindness of the Bombay Government, No. 617 of 1885-86,^ my colla- 
tion of which I call P^ in honour of the late Dr. Peterson, and Nos. 296 
and 297, belonging to the collection which the late Hofrath Biihler pre« 
sented to the India Office, which I call a and P respectively. 

Of the first MS. Dr. Peterson writes in his second report (pp. 86-87). 

** I will close these hurried notes with the announcement that in the end 
of the year I was fortunate enough to secure a copy of Merutui)ga's Pra- 
bandhacintama^i, a work of great historical importance, which we have 
been long endeavouring to add to our collection. I have placed this copy 
in Paia^it Bhagwan Lai's hands, for whose forthcoming history of Guzarat 
it was very necessary, and that learned scholar has furnished me with the 
following account of it for the purpose of this report : — 

'<<FoUos 81. Slokas 3004. MS. about 200 years old. Generally 
correct. Character Jain Nagari. This is a rare book. The late Mr. A. 
K. Forbes obtained a copy of it through a merchant named Yircandj 
Bhandarl. (Compare preface in Forbes's Ras Mala.) This copy was pre- 
sented by Mr. Forbes to the Forbes Gujarat! Sabha, but is now missing. 

* The chronology of India, by Mibb G. Mabel Doif (Mrs. W. B. Bickmen), renders 
it an easy matter to bring Meratn\)ga's anecdotes in contact with the tonchstone of 
docnmentary history. It seems to me, personally, that the importance of this work 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

* I take this opportunity of expressing my respectful admiration of the work 
of pastri Bamacandra Dinanatha, and of Professor Kathavate, the learned editor of 
the Kirtikanmndi. 

' The figure 8 in note I on the second page of my translation is a misprint for 7. 



Mueh of it has been used by Mr. Forbes in his Bas Mala. The author is 
Meratuijga, who finished it at Wadhwan on the Vaifakha full moon of 
Samyat 1362.' " 

To these remarks I will only add that the MS. contains thirteen lines in 
a page. 

It will be seen, from a various reading given by Dinanatha in a note to 
page 323 of his edition, that there is some doubt about the exaot date of 
the completion of the work, bat the discrepancy seems to me to be of no 
practical importance.^ 

MS. No. 396 of the Biihler collection in the India Office Library was 
transcribed from a copy belonging to Mr. Uma9ankar Tajfiik. It contains 
276 pages. The Prabandhacintama^i really ends on page 272. The 
remaining pages contain a story, which is also found in the Bombay 
Government MS. No. 617. 

There is an unfortunate hiatus in the middle of this MS. The text 
breaks off after the words jatip^unaih hrpa° (page 160 of DInanatha's 
edition) and recommences with the words athdnyadd Karnameruprdsdde 
(p. 175). 

MS. Ko. 297 is a copy of a Bhatner MS. which the late Hofrath Buhler 
had copied for Government in 1874. It is defective at the beginning, 
commencing with the words Samajani nihqesardjagunapuffjamunjdlaaya 
QrlmwlJGuya (p. 55 of Dinanatha's edition). It contains 284 pages. Both 
of these copies are inferior in correctness to No. 617 of 1885-86. 

' See Buhler, Uber des Leben des Jaina M5ziclie8 Hemacandra, pp. 4 and 54. 
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THE PBABANDHAOINTAMANI 



OR 



WISHING'STONE OF NABBATIVES 



CHAPTER I. 
Om ! I adore Qri ! I adore the lord Mahfivira ! 

May the Jina Rshabha, the divine son of Nabhi, the Farame^thin, who 

makes an end of births, 
Protect the four gates of the glorious goddess of speech, which become her, 

in that she has four mouths.^ 

I meditate on that spiritual preceptor, the lord Candraprabha,^ who is 

made up of accomplishments, as the moon is made up of digits, 
Whose hand melts stone-like men, as the ray of the moon melts stones. 

1 It will be apparent from the note in the printed text that Bh(iratyog° is a 
misprint for Bhiiratydf , which is the reading of Biihler MS. No. 296. The four 
gates are the four classes of the Jaina scriptures, which are sometimes divided into 
(1) Prathamdnuyoga, i.e. legends and history ; (2) Ka/randnuyoga, i.e. works 
describing the origin and order of the universe ; (3) Dravydnuyogaf treating of 
philosophy and doctrine ; (4) Carandnuyo'ja, treating of customs and worship. As 
the classes of the sacred writings are four, they fit into the four mouths of Sarasvati, 
who has four heads in the Jaina mythology. The names of the four classes given 
above are taken from Hofrath Biihler's article on the Digambara Jainas (Indian 
Antiquary, VII. p. 28). But Hofrath Biihler informs me that these four classes are 
known to the ^vetambara Jainas by slightly different names, namely dharmakathd' 
nuyoga ; ganitdnuyoga ; dravydnuyoga ; caraiwkarandnuyoga. Hofrath Biihler refers 
me to Weber, Catalog, Vol. II. pt. 2, p. 361. 

I may here mention that as a general rule I do not translate ffri and ^rtTnat when 
prefixed to the names of persons and places. Our author employs these words very 
freely. [Since 1 wrote the above, Sanskrit scholarship and many friends in all parts 
of the world have suffered a terrible loss by the death of Professor and Hofrath 
J. G. Buhler, C.I.E.] 

* Candraprabha means "gleaming like the moon": the word Jcala means "ac- 
complishment," and also *' digit" or "sixteenth part of the moon." The candra- 
kdnta or moonstone is said to dissolve under the rays of the moon. Candraprabha 
is the name of the eighth Tirtharjkara. 
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After turning over many collections, Merutiii)ga makes this book 
From the prose narratives therein contained, for the easj comprehension of 
the wise. 

Moreover, when I was desirous of extracting this PrabandhacintamaQi, 
From the tradition of sound spiritual teachers, as from a mine of jewels, 
The reverend Dharmadeva assisted me in it, 
By means of narratives a hundred times repeated.^ 

The reverend Granin Gunacandra produced the first copy of the Prabandha- 

cintamani, 
A new book^ pleasing as the Mahabharata.^ 

Ancient stories, because they have been so often heard, 

Do not delight so much the minds of the wise, 

Therefore I compose this Prabandhacintamani book 

Out of the life-histories of men not far removed from my own time. 

Although narratives, which the wise relate 

Each according to his own mind,^ must necessarily differ in character, 

Still, as this book is put together from a good tradition, 

The discreet should not indulge in cavilling with regard to it. 

The History of Vikramarka 

Vikramarka, though of lowest rank^ became foremost on the face of this 

earth by his virtues, — 
By courage, generosity and other graces, an incomparable lord of earth. 
At the beginning of my book I give a slight sketch of the history of that 

king, 
Like a nectar-infusion in the ear of the listener, abridging it greatly, 

though a vast theme. 

Thus runs the tale : — 

In the country of Avanti, in the city called Supratisthana, there was 
a Kajput named Yikrama, full of courage ^ and other virtues, an incom- 

* I read (;atadhoditetivrttai(;ca for prathamoparodhavrttegca. This reading ia gfiven 
in the Appendix and in Hofrath Biihler's MS. No. 296, which I shall henceforth 
call a. MS. No. 613, lent to me by the kinciness of the Bombay Government, my 
collation of which I call P, has prathamoparodhavritai^ca. A fnll account of these 
MSS. will be given in the Introduction. The text perhaps means, *^ gave me the 
assistance of a most encouraging attitude.'* 

2 More literally ** produced the Prabandhacintamani in the first copy." I follow 
Hofrath Biihler's translation on page 5 of his pamphlet, '^ Ueber das Leben des 
Jaiua Monches Hemacandra." I find in a the various reading *tra nirmitavdn, P has 
*tra darritavdn, 

' I read auadhiyo" for 8udh%yo° with a and P. See Hofrath Buhler's *' Ueber das 
Leben des Jaina Mdnches Homacandra," p. 5. This I shall henceforth quote as 
Biihler's H.C. 

** Sanskrit vikrama. 



parable treasure-house of unrivalled daring, endowed with god-like marks. ^ 
Now this man^ though afflicted with poverty from his birth, was devoted to 
policy, and when he did not obtain wealth even by more than a thousand 
devices, he, once on a time, set out for the Rohana mountain in company 
with a friend named Bhattamatra. When they approached it, they ^ rested 
in the house of a potter, in a city called Pravara, near the mountain. 
When Bhattamatra, the next mornings asked the potter for a pickaxe, he 
said, " Any man in low circumstances, who goes into the middle of this 
mine, and hearing in the morning unwelcome news,' touches his forehead 
with his hand, and exclaims, ' Alas, Destiny ! ' and then strikes a blow, 
obtains whatever jewels may turn up." Bhattamatra^ having thoroughly 
ascertained this fact from the potter, took those tools with him, and when 
Yikrama * was standing in the mine, ready to strike^ in order to obtain 
jewels, being" unable to induce him to assume the requisite despondency by 
any other method, he said to him, " A certain stranger has come from 
Ujjayini, and when he was asked for news of the welfare of those at home^ 
he said that your mother was dead." When Yikrama heard that intelligence, 
which was like a red-hot diamond needle, he struck his forehead with the 
palm of his hand, and exclaiming, ** Alas, Destiny I " he flung the pickaxe 
from his grasp. When the ground was torn up by the point of the pickaxe, 
a gleaming jewel, worth a lakh and a quarter, sprang to light. Bhattamatra 
took the jewel and returned with Yikrama. In order to remove the danger of 
the dart of his friend's grief, Bhattamatra told him at that time the secret of 
the mine, and also the fact that his mother was in perfect health. Thinking 
that covetousness was bred in the bone of Bhattamatra, Yikrama flew into a 
|)a8sion, and tearing the jewel from his hand, he returned to the mouth of 
Xhe mine. He exclaimed, — 

•Curse on the Rohana mountain, that heals the wound of the poverty of the 

wretched! 
Which gives jewels to petitioners, on their exclaiming, ''Alas, Destiny!" 

After uttering these words, he flung down the jewel in that very mine, in 
the sight of all the people, and wandering off to another country he reached 
the environs of Avanti. Having heard the sound of a shrill drum, and 
having ascertained the whole secret, he kept quiet about it, and entered the 
palace simultaneously with the drum. The ministers installed him as 

^ See Index to my translation of the Eatha Sarit S&gara s.v. ^* marks." 

^ Strictly speaking we are only told in the original that Bhattamfttra rested. 

' I read prdtaraputiycu;ravanapurvam as the context seems to require it. P 
has punya^rdvandpHrvam. The reading punyagravandtpUrvaThf mentioned in the 
Appendix, wonld give a tolerable sense. 

* He is sometimes called in the text Yikrama, and sometimes Yikramarka, or 
Tikram&ditya. The latter i^ the best known name. 



king, in that very muhurta, without inquiring whether it was favourable 

or not, after twenty-four hours' interval. Owing to his sagacity, he said 

to himself, '' Some mighty demon or god is angry with this kingdom^ and 

kills one king every day^ and^ as there is no king, wastes the realm. So bj 

fair or foul means I must win him over.^ So he had prepared various kinds- 

of viands and delicacies, and having arranged them all at night- fall in an 

upper room of the palace, he went there immediately after the evening 

ceremony of waving lights before the idol, surrounded by his guards, and 

placed a bolster covered with his own turban and garments on a swinging 

bed which was suspended from the ceiling by chains,^ while he himself, 

excelling in valour the three worlds, stood, sword in hand, in a part of the room 

not lit up by the lamp. While he remained gazing into the air, lo ! in the 

very dead of the night he beheld entering by way of the window first a smoke, 

then a fiame, then a terrible vampire,^ looking like the visible embodiment 

of the ruler of the dead ; and he, with belly pinched with hunger, having 

enjoyed to his fill those delicacies, and having anointed his body with the 

sweet-smelling substances, and being pleased by tasting the betel, sat down 

on that bed and said to Yikrama, '' Mortal, my name is Agnivetala, and I 

am well known as the doorkeeper of the king of the gods. I kill one king 

every day. However, being pleased with this devotion on your part, I grant 

you your life and give you the kingdom, but you must always provide for 

me the same amount of viands and delicacies." When both had agreed to 

this compact, after the lapse of some time, king Yikrama asked the Vetala. 

the length of his own life. The Vetala said, " I do not know, but I will 

ask my master and inform you.'' Having said this, he departed. He came 

again on another night and said to Yikrama, '^Tho great Indra says that 

you will live for one hundred years exactly." The king urged strongly the 

obligations of friendship and entreated him earnestly, that he would induce 

Indra to make the hundred years shorter or longer ° by one year. He 

promised to do so, but returned and said, "The great Indra will not consent 

to make your life ninety-nine or one hundred and one years." When the 

king heard this decision, he ordered the customary viands and delicacies not 

to be cooked for the next da}', and remained at night ready to do battle. 

Thereupon the vampire came there the next night according to previous 

^ P and a insert ca after nrpdhhdve. 

^ This story is found in the Jaina recension of the Sinilidsanadvdtrimqikd. See 
Weber's Indische Studien, XV. pp. 273—275. Perhaps " by force or flattery " would 
do equally well as a translation of hhdktyd ^uktyd vd. 

^ See Ras Mala (reprint by Colonel Watson), pp. 191, 192. 

•* Vetala, 

* After hlnam I insert with o, adhikairi vd. It is clear from what follows that 
these words are required. This is clear also from the Jaina version of the Simha- 
sanadvatrimgika (Indische Studien, XV. p. 274) where we read mamdyufi ^Unyam 
paiiiam tat tvayd varifam ekam nyunam sat^iadhikam vd karantyam. 



custom) and said the same thing to the king, and not seeing those viands and 
other luxuries^ objurgated him. Then a single combat took place between 
them, and lasted for a long time, but at last the king, by the help of his own 
good actions in a previous state of existence, beat the vampire down to the 
ground and putting his foot upon his heart, he said to him, '^ Call to mind 
your favourite deity." The vampire answered the king, ** I am delighted 
with this marvellous daring on your part, and you may consider that you 
have won over me, the vampire named Agnivetala, as a slave to execute all 
3*our commands/'^ So Vikrama's kingdom became free from enemies.^ In 
this way he brought into subjection to himself the territories of ninety-six 
rival monarchs, conquering by his prowess the whole circle of the regions. 

O Sahasaijka,^ the wild elephant of the woods, approaching the palaces of 

thy enemies, 
And beholding afar, in that part of their walls which is made of crystal, his 

own reflected image, 
Thinking it a rival elephant, smites it in wrath, and breaking his tusk, looks 

again, 
And then slowly, slowly strokes it, thinking it a female of his own race. 

In the city of Avanti lived Priyaijgumanjari, the daughter of King 
Yikramaditya. She was made over to a pa^^^^ named Yararuci for the 
purpose of study, and, owing to her cleveraess, she learnt the Qastras from 
him in a few days. She was in the prime of youth, and remained continu- 
ally gratifying her father. One day in the season of spring, when she was 
sitting on a sofa in the window at the time of mid-day, when the sun was 
scorching men's foreheads, she saw her teacher coming along in the road ; 
and when he had rested in the shade of the window, she said to him, 
showing him some mango fruits mellow with ripeness, and knowing that he 
longed for them, " Would you like to have these fruits warm or cold 1 " 
He, not seeing the real cunning of her question, answered, '* I should like 
to have them warm." Thereupon, she threw them sideways into the corner 
of his garment, which he held out to receive them. They fell on the 
ground, and were consequently covered with dust. So the pandit took 
them in his two palms, and proceeded to remove the dust by blowing upon 
them. While he was doing this, the princess said to him tauntingly, '^ What, 

* I read with o and P, yatkrtydde(;akdri. The vampire is called Agni^ikha in the 
Katha Sarit Sagara. See Vol. II. of my translation, page 572. 

2 Literally, "thorns." 

3 Sahasa^ka, i.e. " characterized by daring," is a name of Yikramaditya. At 
the end of these lines a inserts the following words, " Now we return to the narra- 
tiye. Being praised in snch words by Elalidasa and other great poets, he enjoyed 
for a long time the kingdom. Now we will relate concisely the origin of Kalidasa, 
as the subject presents itself naturally." The story of ^lidasa is tacked on in a 
•clumsy way, whatever reading we adopt. 
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are these fruits too hot, that you cool them with your breath V*^ That 
Brahman, being annoyed by her taunting speech^ said to her, ''Ah ! young 
woman, you fancy that you are very clever, but as you choose to cavil at 
your teacher, may you have a herdsman for a husband ! " When she heard 
this curse of his, she uttered the following vow, " Whoever is your supreme 
preceptor through excelling you in knowledge,^ though you do know the 
three Vedas, that man I will marry." Then, as king Yikrama was whelmed 
in a sea of anxiety with regard to finding a distinguished youth who would 
be a suitable match for her, once on a time that pandit, by order of the 
king, who had become impatient for the pointing out of the desired bride- 
groom, entered a large forest, and was afflicted with excessive thirst. As 
no water appeared in any direction,^ seeing a herdsman he asked him for 
water. The herdsman, as he had no water to give, said, '* Drink milk,^ 
and then told him to make a Jcaravadi.^ When the pandit heard this term, 
which of all terms he had never heard before in his life, his mind was 
devoured by bewilderment. But the herdsman put his hand on the 
pandit's head, and placed him under a buffalo-cow, and then, having 
induced the pandit to put the palms of his hands together, so as to form what 
is called a haravadl^ he made him drink milk till his throat was filled. 
The pandit considered the herdsman as good as his preceptor, because he 
placed his hand on his head and taught him. the specific term karaoadi, and 
thought that he would be a fitting bridegroom for the princess.^ So he 
made him leave the buffalo-cow, and brought him to his own palace ; and 
for six months made him cultivate his person, and repeat the formula of 
blessing, " Om namak Qivuya I '* After six months he found that those 
syllables were well impressed on the surface of his throat, so in a fortunate 
muhurta he conducted him to the court of the king, after he had been 
suitably adorned. The herdsman was so bewildered by the sight of the 
court, that when he tried to address to the king the formula of blessing he 
had carefully practised, he brought out the syllables, ** Ugat^aia" ^ When 
the king was puzzled with the herdsman's stammering utterance, the 
pandit, wishing to have him credited with a cleverness he did not possess, 
said: — 

^ This feeble joke is found in the Katha Sarit Sagara. See Yol. II. of my trans- 
lation, p. 619. 

^ I read with a and P, adhikavidyatayd. This reading is justified by the sequel. 
It is also found in the MSS. which Dinanatha calls A and B. 

^ I read sarvatah sarvaiomtikhdbhdvdt. I find this reading in a and P. Hofrath 
Buhler has reminded me that sa/rvatomukha means ** water." 

* A, B and a give karacandlm, P agrees clearly with the text, wherever the 
word occurs. I have therefore followed the text. 

^ It will be observed that he satisfied both conditions, being a herdsman, and 
the preceptor of the pap^^^* superior to him in the knowledge of one word. 

^ For a similar story see the reference on p. 161 of Fick's ** Sociale Gliederung 
im Norddstlichen ludien zu Buddha's Zeit " to the Somadatta Jataka (II. 165). 



*' May Sudra together with Uma, bestowing blessings^ trident in hand, 
Elated with the might of his shout, protect thee, lord of the Earth ! " 

By understanding this couplet to be intended, he interpreted in diffuse 
language the depth of the herdsman's learning. The king, pleased with 
this satisfactory evidence of the herdsman's learning, had him married to 
his daughter. In accordance with the advice of the pandit, the herdsman 
preserved unbroken silence ; but the princess, wishing to test his cleverness, 
entreated him to revise ^ a newly- written book. He placed the book in the 
palm of his hand, and with a nail-parer proceeded to remove from the 
letters in it the dots and the oblique lines at the top indicating vowels,^ 
and thus to isolate them, and then the princess discovered that he was a 
cowherd. After that the son-in-law's revision became a proverb everywhere. 
Once on a time they pointed out to him a herd of buffalo-cows in a picture 
painted on a wall. In his delight he forgot his high rank, and uttered the 
barbarous ^ words made use of for calling bufEalo-cows. So it was ascer- 
tained for certain that he was a keeper of buffalo-cows.^ The herdsman, 
reflecting on that contempt, wliich the princess showed towards him^ began 
to propitiate the goddess Kali in order to attain learning. The king, being 
afraid that his daughter would be left a widow, sent a female slave in 
disguise ^ at night, and when she woke him up and said to him, *' I am 
pleased with* you," the goddess Kali herself, apprehending that some 
disaster would take place, appeared in visible form and granted his request. 
When the princess heard of that occurrence she was delighted, and came 
there and said, ** Is there any special utterance 1 '• He thereupon, having 
become known by the name of Kalidasa, composed the three Mahakavyas, 
the Kumara Sambhava, and so on, and six other works.^ 

Once on a time a merchant named Danta, who lived in King Yikrama- 
ditya's city, came to him as he was in his hall of audience, with a present 
in his hand, and, bowing low, said to him, '' King, in a lucky muhurta I 
had a palace built by distinguished master-builders, and I went into it with 

1 The word nsed means also *^ purify," and perhaps the herdsman interpreted it 
literally. 

' I have taken this sense of matra from Molesworth's Mara^M Dictionary. Bnt 
in Hindi, according to the Dictionary of Bates, the word in addition to this 
meaning, indicates the horizontal stroke of a letter. 

• I read -with P, vikrta for vikfti. 

* I find tayd inserted in a after nigdkye. This means that the princess ascer- 
tained the fact. 

^ She was of course personating the goddess. Propitiating Kali often inyolves 
suicide. 

^ This account of Kaiidasa's origin and his acquisition of literary ability by the 
favour of the goddess Kali is also found in Taranatha's History of Buddhism. See 
Mr. Heeley's paper in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV. pp. 101 — 104. Cp. also the 
form of the story g^ven in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII. pp. 115 — 117. The 
editor g^ves other references in a footnote. 
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great rejoicings ; but, while I was lying there on my bed at night, half 
asleep and half awake, I suddenly heard a voice say, * I am about to fall.' 
I was bewildered with fear, and exclaiming, * Do not fall,' I immediately 
made my escape. I have been to no purpose mulcted by the astrologers^ 
who have had to do with this mansion, and by the architects, in the form of 
contributions, such as seasonable complimentary presents,^ and so on. Now 
it remains for your Majesty to decide what should be done/* When the 
king had carefully considered the account given by the merchant, he paid 
him the three lakhs which he fixed as the price of that splendid mansion, 
and, after the general assembly 2 of the evening, king Vikrama slept 
comfortably in that palace which he had made his own. When he heard 
that same voice say, " I am falling," he, being a man of unrivalled daring, 
said, '* Fall quickly," and so he obtained a man of gold that fell near him. 
Such is the story of the attainment of the man of gold.^ 

Then, on another occasion,'^ a certain poverty-stricken man was introduced 
by the warder, with a very thin iron doll, representing poverty,^ in his 
hand, and said to the king, ''Your Majesty, I heard the report that in 
Avanti, famous for having you as its lord, all things are quickly sold and 
easily purchased, and yet I have during a day and night carried round this 
poverty-doll for sale in the eighty-four cross-roads of the city, but no one 
has bought it ; on the contrary, I have been abused. I have made known 
to your Majesty this reproach to the city, as it is, and I now return by the 
way by which I came. I hereby take my leave of your Majesty." Imme- 
diately the king, taking into account that great stain of reproach ^ on the 
honour of his city, gave him one hundred thousand dlndra», and placed 
that iron doll in his treasury. In the course of that same night, in the first 
watch, the deity that presided over the elephants ^ appeared to the king as 
he was comfoitably asleep ; in the second watch appeared the deity that 
presided over the horses; in the third watch appeared the goddess of Fortune 
herself, and they all said, ** Since your Majesty has been pleased to buy a 
doll representing poverty, it is not fitting for us to remain here." In these 
words they took leave of him, and saying, " Let not your Majesty's courage 

' I read yathdvasatam a/rhaiiadLib'hih. This is found in P and a, and is giyen in 
the Appendix as the reading of A and B. 

* It is obvions that «an»ai*asara, as used in this book, corresponds to the Urdu 
diwdn-i-^amm or darhdr-i'^dmin. 

5 This " man of gold " was also attained by Bapka. See page 276 of the printed 
text. It seems to be a favourite siddhi. Another acconnt will be found in Weber's 
Indische Studien, XV. p. 278. 

* I read with a, aJihdnydsminnavasaYe. 

* Bcmdrajputraka, But below ifc is called ddridryapui/rdka, which gives a better 

sense. 

*» Literally, " mud of reproach." 

7 The text has rajyddhifthdtrdaivatafh. But a has gajddhi^fhdtr", w^hichis shown 
by the sequel to be the right reading. P has gajddhi?tdtr° (sic). 



be dauntod ! " departed, af\er receiving permission from the king. In the 
fourth watch a certain noble-looking man, of a celestial radiant form, 
appeared, and said, "I am named Courage ; ^ I have attended on you since 
your birth, and now I take leave of you, being about to go.'* ^ When the 
apparition had said this, the king took his sword in his grasp and prepared 
to slay himself, bat that moment that very same being seized him by the 
hand, and restrained him, saying, '* I am pleased with you." The three 
deities that presided over the elephants and other departments, returned, 
and said to the king, '* We have been deceived by this genius of courage, 
who has broken the compact we made to depart, so it is not fit that we 
should go away and leave the king." Accordingly, they also remained, 
without the king's making any effort to detain them. 

Then, on another occasion, a certain foreigner, who was well acquainted 
with the science of palmistry, was introduced by the doorkeeper into the 
presence of the king, who was in his hall of audience, and after entering, 
looked at his marks, and began to shake his head. The king asked him the 
cause of his despondency. He replied, "Now that I have seen that, 
though you possess in fulness all the inauspicious marks, you are enjoying 
the fortune of sovereignty over ninety -six realms, I have become sceptical 
about the science of palmistry. But I do not perceive in you any speckled 
entrail, which could give you the power to hold sway, as you do." As soon 
as king Yiki-amaditya heard this speech, he seized his sword, and proceeded 
to put it to bin stomach, but the professor of palmistry asked him what he 
was about. The king answered, " I am about to rip open my stomach and 
show you an entrail of that kind." The professor of palmistry said, " I 
now perceive^ that you possess the mark of courage, which is. better than 
all the thirty -two auspicious marks." Thereupon the king dismissed him 
with a present. 

Then, having heard on a certain occasion, that all accomplishments are 
useless in comparison with the art of entering the bodies of other creatures, 
king Vikrama repaired to the Yogin Bhairavananda, and propitiated him 
for a long time on the mountain of Qn,^ But a former servant of his, a 
certain Brahman, said to the king, '* You ought not to receive from the 
teacher the art of entering other bodies, unless it is given to me at the 
same time." Having been thus entreated, the king made this request to 
the teacher, when he was desirous of bestowing on him the science, " First 

^ Sattva, 

' In a is found the word mutkaldpaya,9ami (for mutJcaldpayifydmi ?), This word is 
found in the Katha Ko9a. See the preface to my translation, page xzii. 

' Here a gives navagamitam for novagatam. It probably means, *' I did not 
perceive when I first came in." For the 32 Mahapurv^alak^anas, see Kern's Manual 
of Buddhism, page 62. 

^ See Wilson's Hindu Theatre, Vol. II. page 18, note. 
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bestow the science on this Brahman^ then on me." The teacher said, 
" King, this man is altogether unworthy of the science." Then he gave 
him this warning, ''You will again and again repent of this request." 
After the teacher had given this warnings at the earnest entreaty of the 
king, he bestowed the science on the Brahman. Then both returned 
to Ujjayini, When the king reached it, seeing that his courtiers were 
depressed on account of the death of the state elephant,^ and also in order 
to test thci science of entering another body, he transferred his soul into 
the body of his own elephant. 
The occurrence is thus described : 

The king, while the Brahman kept guard, entered by his science the body 

of his elephant ; 
The Brahman entered the body of the king ; then the king became a pet 

parrot ; 
The king transferred himself into the body of a lizard ; then considering 

that the queen was likely to die. 
The Brahman restored to life the parrot, and the great Vikrama recovered 

his own body. 

In this way Vikramaditya acquired the art of entering another body.^ 
Then, on another occasion,^ as King Yikrama was going about on his 
royal circuit, he saw the teacher Siddhasena * approaching, being followed 
by the members of the Jaina community residing in that city, and praised 
by sons of bards as the son of the All-knowing. The king was annoyed by 
the phrase " son of the All-knowing." In order to test his omniscience, 
he paid him the tribute of a mental salutation. 

When a worthy person has come within range of my eyes, ten hundred, 
and when I speak to him, ten thousand. 

And as for the man whose saying may make me laugh, on him let a hundred 
thousand be quickly bestowed by you, 

I always give in a present ten million niskaSy such is my supreme command 
for aye, 

superintendent of the treasury ; such a system of liberality did Vikrama- 
ditya observe.^ 

Siddhasena, for his part, by means of the Purvagata scripture ^ having 
understood the mind of the king, lifted up his right hand and gave the 

* Pa((ahastin. 

^ See my translation of the Katha Sarit Sagara, Yol. I. pp. 21, 22 ; Vol. II. p. 353. 
3 I read at/'dnyaaminnavamre with a. 

* For the story of Siddhasena see Weber's Indische Studien, XV. p. 279 and ff. 

' This stanza is fonnd in the Jaina recension of the Simhasanadvatrim^ika. See 
Indische Studien, XV. p. 309, where arte is read for dpte. 

* I find Qruta in P after purcoigata. 
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king his benediction,^ expressing a wish that he might obtain the faith. 
The king asked him the reason which led him to bestow his benediction. 
Thereupon the great hermit told him, that it was being bestowed upon him 
in return for his mental salutation. When he said this, the king, astonished 
at his knowledge, gave him ten millions of gold pieces bj way of reward. 
Then, on another occasion, the king asked the superintendent of the 
treasury the story of the gold which he had ordered to be given to the 
sage, and he said, " 1 entered the it^m of the gift of gold in the charity 
accounts ^ in the form of the following couplet, — 

" When the Jaina sage Siddhasena, lifting up his hand, said to the king 

from afar, 
' May you obtain the faith,' the monarch of men gave him ten millions.*' ^ 

Afterwards, when the king summoned the sage Siddhasena into the hall 
of audience, and said, " Take that gold," the sage exclaiming that it was 
useless to give food to the sated, bade him free the earth which was laden 
with debt^ by means of that gold. When the king had received this piece 
of advice, being pleased with the contentment of the sage, he promised to 
do afl he bade. 

A beggar^ that has come, longing to see you, stands stopped at the door, 
With four couplets in his hand ; is he to come or go ? "^ 
Let ten hundred thousand be given, and fourteen grants. 
With four couplets in his hand^ let him come or go ! 

Falsely art thou praised by the wise on the ground that always thou givest 

all things. 
Thy enemies have not gained a sight of thy back, nor the wives of others 

thy heart.5 
The goddess of eloquence resides in thy mouth, fortune in the lotus of thy hand. 
Why is fame so wroth, king, that she has travelled to foreign lands ?* 
Whence hast thou learnt this so strange science of archery? 
The stream of arrows' comes towards thee, the bow-string * goes to another 

quarter. 

' The words dakfinapdnivi — dadau form half a (;loka. 

" Dh'irmav€ihikdyaili, In the Gujarati language vaht means an account-book. 
Hofrath Biihler refers me to the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. III. p. 365 and ff. 

' Thia stanza is found in the Jaina recension of the Simha8anadyatrim9ika. 
Indische Studien, XY. p. 286. 

* This couplet is found in the Bhojaprabandha, p. 102 of Pavie's edition, with the 
variant Jcim agacchatu. See also Indische Studien, XY. p. 287. 

* Found in a slightly different form in the Bhojapabandha, ed. Pavie, p. 124. See 
also Weber's Indische Studien. XY. p. 288. 

' The king's fame has spread to foreign countries. For this stanza see Indische 
Studien, XV. p. 288. 

< The word that means " arrow," also means ** petitioner." This couplet is 
found on page 124 of Pavie*s Bhojaprabandha. 

* The word guna means ** bow-string " or ** virtue." The king's virtue is renowned 
afar. See Indische Studien, X Y. p. 287 for this, and page 288 for the following couplet. 
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When thy loud-sounding drum is struck, the hearts of thy enemies break 

like jars, 
But the eyes of their wires stream ; this, king, is a great miracle. 
The goddess of eloquence ^ dwells ever in the lotus of thy mouth, but thy 

lower lip is always red, 
Thy arm is quick to remind men of the might of Rama, thy right hand is 

a sea,^ 
Armies,^ having come to thy side, do not even for a moment leave thee. 
Whence, lord of earth, is there repeatedly in this thy transparent inner 

mind,^ the desire of drinking water ? 

In that very night the king roamed ^ about in the city in search of adven- 
tures, and heard the following half -couplet being repeat;ed again and again 
by the mouth of an oilman : — 

One might indeed call our ruler Kf^na the preserver.^ 

The king waited all the remainder of the night until daybreak, in hopes 
of hearing the second half of the couplet, but not hearing it he became 
despondent, and going back fo his palace he went to sleep. In the 
morning, after the king had performed the duties incumbent on him at that 
tithe, he summoned the oilman, and asked him the second half of the 
couplet. He repeated it as follows : — 

The world is whelmed in poverty, and the bonds of taxation^ are not 
indeed relaxed. 

Reflecting that Siddhasena*s advice w£ls now repeated, he began to free 
the world from debt. Then he asked Siddhasena whether there would ever 
be any Jaina king like himself; and thereupon the sage Siddhasena 
said : — 

*' When a thousand years are fulfilled, and a hundred and ninety-nine, 
There shall be a king, Kumarapala by name, like thee, Vikramaditya." 

Then, on another occasion, while the world was being freed from debt, 
feeling puffed up with conceit on account of his own virtue of generosity, 

^ Sarasyati is represented as extremely white. See Miss Bidding's Kadambar!, 
p. 104, note. 
' Perhaps it also means " You have the Southern sea." 
8 Or "rivers." 

* In mind {tndnasa) there is a reference to the Manasa lake. Here I have omitted 
one Sanskrit couplet, which is repeated further on in the book, and one Prakrit 
couplet for reasons which will be apparent to the student of the original text. 

* Here o and P have paribhratnan for hhraman. This is, perhaps, an improve- 
ment. 

^ The reading of a is nardyana 7ia kahijja. 

' The word translated "bonds of taxation " also means " fettering of Bali." 
Yisnu i3 called " Balibandhana," the fetterer of Bali, in allusion to the dwarf in- 
carnation. . No doubt the king expected that the second line would be laudatory. 
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he said to himself that he would have a pillar of fame erected next morning, 
and as he was wandering about that very same night in the cross-road in 
search of adventures, being chased by two fighting bulls, he climbed up a 
pillar in the ruined cowhouse of a certain Brahman afflicted with poverty, 
and while he was there, these two bulls struck the pillar again and again 
with the points of their horns. In the meanwhile that Brahman was 
suddenly awakened from sleep, and seeing that the disk of the moon was 
obscured in the sky by Venus and Jupiter, he woke up his wife, and 
perceiving that danger to the life of the king was indicated by the disk of 
the moon, he ordered his wife to hring things fit for sacrifice, in order that 
he might make an oblation in the fire to avert that calamity.^ The king all 
this while was listening attentively, and heard his wife answer him, " This 
king, though he is freeing^ the world from debt^ does not bestow wealth to 
marry my seven daughters.*"^ So how can it be fitting to perform an evil- 
averting ceremony to deliver such a man from calamity ? " By this speech 
of the Brahman's wife, the king had his pride completely stripped from 
him, and after he had escaped ^ from that danger, forgetting all about the 
pillar of fame, he ruled his realm for a long time. 

Alas ! though thou hast lost thy courage and defiled thyself. 
Thou hast not obtained freedom from old age and death :^ atas ! Vikrama, 
thy birth has been thrown away. 

Once on a time, at the end of his life, when Vikrama was in an 
unhealthy state of body, a certain professor of medical science gave this 
advice, '* The disease may be cured by eating the flesh of a crow." The 
king ordered that dish to be cooked, but the physician, reflecting that this 
was in opposition to his natural character, said to him, " At the present 
juncture the medicine of religion is the really efficacious one. The altera- 
tion of the natural character of anything is a portent of evil. Through 
longing for life you have abandoned your world-surpassiog courageous 
nature, and long for the flesh of a crow ; so, in any case, you will not live." 
When thus admonished by the physician, the king gave him a present, and 
praised him as his true friend. He then distributed to petitioners all his 
property, consisting of elephants, horses, treasure, and so on, and took leave 
of the courtiers and the citizens, and after performing the charitable 



* A very similar incident will be found in Jataka 290 (p. 291 of Jataka, Vol. II. 
Bouse). To this Fick refers (Sociale Gliederung, p. 150). 

* I find in a, kurvannapi. 

^ In modern Bengal a poor Kulin Brahman with seven daughters to marry 
would, indeed, be in a pitiable position. 

■• The word chulitah as it stands in a and P, or chutfitah as it is given by Dina- 
natha, is perhaps the Hindi chutnd or the Gujarati chu*vuin. 

^ i.e. mokfa or salvation. 
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donations to the sick, and the worshipping of the gods suited to the 
occasion^ he took up his position on a couch of darblta-gmBS in a certain 
private part of the palace, and began to think that he would dismiss his 
soul by the door of Brahma.^ While engaged in these reflections, he saw 
suddenly appearing a bevy of heavenly nymphs ; so placing his hands in a 
sappliant attitude, and prostrating himself, he asked, ** Who are you ? " 
The nymphs said, ^' The present occasion is not suitable for a long speech ; 
we are come to take leave of you.'* When they had given this answer they 
prepared to depart, but the king said to them again, " Though you have 
been created by the new Brahma, and have precisely similar forms, yet 
one^ of your forms is without a nose ; I wish to know the reason of that." 
Then they clapped their hands and laughed, and said, '* You attribute your 
own fault to us^'' and thereupon relapsed into silence. The king jsaid to 
them, '* When you live in the world of heaven, how can my fault be 
attributed to you?" When the king's speech was ended, the chief of the 
nymphs, named Sumukhya, said to him, " King, owiog to the development 
of your meritorions actions in a former life, in this life nine treasures have 
descended into your palace. We preside over them. Your Majesty, by 
giving great gifts from your birth like a god/ has subtracted so much from 
one treasure, liiat you do not see the tip of its nose." When he heard this 
reply from the nymph, he touched his forehead with the palm of his hand, 
and said, '* If I had known that I had nine treasures, I would have given 
them to nine men; I have been defrauded by destiny, owing to my 
ignorance." While he was uttering these words, they informed him that 
he was the only really generous man in the Kali Yuga,^ and so he passed 
to the other world. From that time forth, this Samvatsara era of that 
Vikramaditya has prevailed in the world up to the present day. So we 
have related various stories about the generosity of Vikramaditya. 

Now FOLLOWS THE HiSTORY OP ^ALIVAHANA.^ 

Now you must learn the story of Salavahana, illustrative of generosity 
and wisdom, related according to tradition. The story of his former life is 
as follows ; — 

As king (^atavahana was going on his royal circuit in the city of 

^ Brahmadvdra is, of course, equivalent to Brahmarandhray a suture or aperture 
in the crown of the head, through which the soul is said to escape at death. 

- I read ekam eva with A, B, o, and P. The sequel will show that this is 
absolutely necessary. 

2 The reading of the text is supported by P. Devatdrupena is omitted in a. I 

■* This corresponds to the Iron Age of European mythology. 

^ Dinanatha points out that this king is called ^alivahana, ^alavahana, Sala- 
vahana, Salavahana, Salahana, Satavahana, and Hala. He is also called patava- I 
hana in this book. ' 
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PratiQthana, he saw in the river near the city a certain fish that had heen 
thrown up by the waves on the hank of the river, laughing ; and reflecting 
that the alteration of the natural character of anything is a portent of evil, 
he was bewildered with fear, and he asked all clever people about this 
doubtful point, and at last he questioned a Jaina hermit, named Jiiana- 
sagara. He having discerned by the surpassing excellence of his knowledge 
the king's former life, gave this instructive response, *' In a former life you 
were in this very city a man whose family had become extinct, and you 
supported yourself only by carrying loads of wood. At meal-time you used 
to repair to this very river, and on a slab of rock near it, you used con- 
tinually to stir up barley-meal with water and eat it. Once on a time you saw 
walking in front of you a Jaina hermit, who had come to take food after 
a month's fast. So you called him, and gave ^ him the ball of meal that 
you had made. From the surpassing merit acquired by giving to that 
fitting object, you have become King (^alavahana. That hermic has 
become a god. That god entered into the fish, and the fish being thus 
animated by the god laughed for joy at beholding the soul of the wood- 
carrier, which is none other than yourself, born in the rank of a king." 
And this story is summed up in the following stanza : — 

When the face of the fish laughed, the hermit said to king (^atavahana. 
Who was bewildered with fear, " Because thou on the bauk of this river. 
Didst cause a hermit to break his fast on barley-meal long ago, 
Happening to behold thee, thereupon the fish laughed." 

That Qatavahana, having represented to his mind, by his power of 
remembering his former births, that incident of old time, practised from 
that day forth the virtue of charity, and devoted himself to collecting the 
compositions of all great poets and wise men. He bought four gathaa for 
forty million gold pieces, and had a book made, which was a treasury of 
gdthds that he had collected,' named Qalivahana, containing seven hundred 
gdihasy and so being a storehouse of various glorious achievements, he 
ruled for a long time. 

These four^ gdthds are as follows : — 

^ I have given what I suppose to be the sense of the passage. The MSS. support 
the text. 

- Saj^grdhagathakoqa. Saygraha is omitted in a. In the Navasahasagkacarita by 
Buhler and Zacharise, p. 32 note, we find '* Der Satayahana, welcher hier gemeint 
ist, wird Hala der compilator des Gathakosa sein." On the second page of Weber's 
*' Ueber das Sapta9atakam des Hala," we find it stated that Dr. Bhau Daji identi- 
fied Hala with ^atavahana. See Cowell and Thomas's translation of the Har^a- 
carita, p. 2, n. 13. 

' Ten gdthds are given in Dinanatha's edition, but four of them are not worth 
translating into English. The first and tenth enumerate the sums paid, mentioning 
the principal words of the gdthds bought. I have not found any one of the ten 
gdthds in Weber's book. 
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Do not learn, parrot, how a ripe mango, caressed by the beak, falls, 

Here is a field of nee sprung up, presuming on its hardness. 

Ko disrespect should be shown to those men, who are like banana-stems, 

Who, when bestowing fruits^ do not regard their own destruction. 

The Vindhya supports every day dry trees as well as trees full of sap, 

The great do not abandon one who has been reared in their laps, though he 
be worthless. 

When a first object of regard has for some reason or other been adopted by 
those men and women^ 

The reason that they do not look at another is that it is even like the roof- 
tree familiar to them from their birth. 

Will the fragrance delighting all men, that belongs to the sandal-wood tree, 
though dry. 

Will this fragrance, I say, bo found in it, in the condition of a new tree full 
of sap 1 

The banana-tree, the Vindhya mountain, the object of regard, and the 
sandal-wood tree, 

These were immediately bought by Qalivahana for ninety millions. 

Now follows the story of the moral vow. The following is a brief abstract 
of it. In the city of Kanyakubja, the royal residence,^ which is of the size 
of thirty-six lakhs of villages, the king Bhiideva, on account of the fact 
that he fell in love with the wife of the servant that superintended his 
beverages, propitiated Kadramahakala in Malava, and after giving the realm 
of Malava to that god, himself became an ascetic.^ 

In the land of Gujarat, in the region called Ya^hiyara, in the village of 
Panca9ara, the mother of a boy of the Capotka^a race placed him in a 
cradle ^ on a tree called vana^ and herself went to gather fuel. 

It happened that, for some reason or other, the Jaina teacher, named 
^Ilaguua^uri, came there and saw that the shade of that tree was not inclined, 
though it was the afternoon. He thought that this strange fact must be 
due to the power of the merit of that very boy that was in the cradle, and 
hoping that he was destined to extend the Jaina faith, he bought him from 



* Kalydnaka(dka. Is this the Hindustani ** urdu 'tnu^alld** f 

- The story is told at length in the Appendix to Dinanatha's edition, after B 
apparently. It is also given in a. The god is called simply Mahakala. Bj way 
of atonement for his offence, the king makes over to the god the land of Malava, 
which is half of the kingdom of Kanyakubja, and appoints the Paramara Kajputs 
to guard it. 

* Sanskrit Jholikd, Hofrath Biihler (H.C. p. 41) translates Jholikavihara by 
** Wiegen-Tempel." I find that in Hindi there is a word "J'/iuU " meaning "a 
hammock or swinging-cot," while in Gujarati Jkodi means ** a child's cradle;'* 

Another, and a still more romantic, account of the origin of this dynasty will be 
found in the Has Mala (Watson's edition), p. 19 and ff. 
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his mother by j^iving her the means of subsistence.^ He was brought up 
by the abbess Viramati,' and his spiritual preceptor gave him the name of 
Vanaraja. When he was eight years old he was entrusted with the duty 
of keeping off the mice that spoiled the offerings made to the god. He 
killed them with clods,^ but was forbidden by the teacher, whereupon ho 
said they must be got rid of by the fourth expedient.'^ The teacher investi- 
gated his horoscope, and finding in it an arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies, which showed that he was destined for kingship, he came to the 
conclusion that he would be a powerful sovereign, and gave him back to 
his mother. He lived with his mother in a certain district, inhabited by a 
wild tribe, ^ belonging to his maternal ancle, and as his maternal uncle lived 
the life of a bandit, he made raiding expeditions in all directions. Once 
on a timc,^ in the village of Kakara^ he had dug a tunnel into the house of 
a merchant, and was stealing his wealth, when his hand slipped into a 
vessel of curds. He said to himself, " I have eaten in this house,'' and so 
he left all the merchant's possessions, there^ and went out. The next day the 
merchant's sister (^ridevi sent for him secretly in the night, out of love for 
her brother. She treated him kindly, giving him food and wealth ; ^ so he 
made her this promise, '* You^ lady, shall at the ceremony of my coronation, 
place, as my sister, the ornament ^ on my forehead.'' Then, on another 
occasion, as he was living the life of a freebooter,^ some of his bandit 
followers stopped in a certain district of the forest a merchant named 
Jamba,^^ who, seeing those three thieves, broke two out of the five arrows 
that he had. They asked him the reason. He said, " Since there are only 
three of you, the two surplus arrows are useless." When he had given this 
answer they pointed out to him a moving ^^ mark, which he hit with an 
arrow. They were so delighted that they took him with them to Vanaraja^ 
who admired so much his warlike skill, that he said to him, ** At the cere- 

^ We learn from Biihler's Hemaoandra that the order of Tatis is recruited by the 
purchase of boys. Sometimes the Tatis beg children or adopt orphans. (H.C. p. 9.) 

* ViramatiganinyS. But I find in a, Vhumatiganindt the masonline instead of the 
feminine. P g^ves Viramatiganinyd, 

^ I find in a, vdnena Yfith an arrow. A and B g^ve the plural '* with arrows." 
P g^yes hdnena. 

* The four updyas (or expedients) are sowing dissension, negotiation, bribery, 
and open attack. 

* Pallihhumi, 

* I insert kaddcit with a. The Olohe newspaper for February 4th, 1899, tells a 
similar story with regard to a bandit named *' Yakook Lais " who flourished about 
the middle of the ninth century. ''The robber's eye was attracted by something 
small and glittering on the ground, which he took to be a diamond ; picking it up 
he thoughtlessly conyeyed it to his lips." The consequence was that the robber 
had to abandon the property of the goyernor of the proyince, as he had eaten his 
salt. 

7 Or.according to a, a bath, food and clothes. A and B haye the same reading. 
" Tilaka, ^ Carafavfttyd vai'taindnasya, '° Here P giyes Jamba. 

'^ I adopt cdtavedhyafhy the reading of A, B, a and P. 

C 
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mony of my coronation you shall be my chief minister," and so he dismissed 
him. Then a pailcakula ^ came from Kanyakubja in order to draw tribute 
from the land of Gujarat, which had been given by the king of that 
country ^ to his daughter named Mahanika, by way of marriage portion, and 
he made the man named Yanaraja his arrow-bearer.^ After the pa^cdkula 
had collected wealth from the country for six months, he set out to return 
to his own land, with twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas^ and four 
thousand well-bred horses ; but Yanaraja killed him at a ghat named 
Saurastra^ and lived in concealment for a year in a certain forest fastness, 
out of fear of his sovereign. Then he was desirous of building a capital, 
in order that he might be crowned as monarch of his own territory ; so he 
began to IoqJc oat for a heroic stretch of land, and as he was thus engaged, 
he was asked by a man named Anahilla, the son of Bhiriiyada Sakhada, who 
was comfortably seated on the edge of the Pipaluta tank, " What are you 
looking for ? " Those ministers * said, " We are looking for a heroic stretch 
of land fit to build a city on." He answered, ** If you will give my name 
to the city that you build, I will show you the piece of land of which you 
are in search." Then he went near a Jali-tree^ and showed them as much 
land as a dog was chased over by a hare.^ There Yanaraja founded a city 
called A^ahillapura, on the second day of the white fortnight of Yai^akha, 
on a Monday, in the 802nd year of the era of Yikramaditya, and had a 
palace built under that Jali-tree. Then, a time pointed out by the 
astrologers as suitable for his coronation having arrived, he sent for that 
<^ridevi,<^ whom he had adopted as his sister, who lived in the village of 
Kakara, and had the ornament on his forehead affixed by her, and had him- 
self crowned king under the title of Yanaraja, being fifty-six years old. 
That merchant, named Jamba, was made his prime minister. He brought 

^ This word occurs frequently in this book. It seems to denote a government 
officer, not necessarily, in all cases, a revenue officer, though, as a general rule, 
that meaning is appropriate. On pages 232 and 302 it is strikingly inappropriate. 

^ I read with a and P, taddeqarajnah for tddr<;ardjnah. This reading is also given 
in the Appendix. The statement in the text derives some support from a recently 
discovered copperplate, which seems to belong to the eighth century. We learn from 
it that king Bhoja of Mahodaya or Kanauj confirmed a land-grant made originally 
by his great grandfather Yatsaraja and a letter of consent (anumati) of his grand- 
father Nagabhata. The village, which was the subject of the grant (gdsana) was 
^ivagrama situated in the Dendva province of Gujarat. This information I owe 
to Hofrath Biihler. 

' Selidbhrt The word sello is given by Hemacandra as equivalent to mrga^quh 
foro^ca. Forbes (Kas Mala, p. 28 of Watson's edition) translates it by ''spear- 
bearer." He tells us that " King Bhoowur had assigned the revenues of Gujarat 
as the portion of his daughter Milan Devee.'* 

* Taih pradhdnair°. But a has simply tair", which would mean ** he said." The 
reading of the text probably points to some omission. 

^ I read with P, ydvatim hhuvam ^acakena <^vd trdsitastdvatlm. This agrees with 
the reading of a, but a has ^cu;a'Qkena, The reading I have adopted is also found in 
the Appendix. 

' Here called ffriyddevi. But see Appendix. 
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vith great respect from the village of Pancasara the Jaina doctor, (^Ilaguna, 
and placed him on his own throne in his palace, and being the very crest* 
jewel of gratitude, he wished to make over to him his kingdom with all its 
«even constituent parts ; but the sage, who was free from covetousness, 
again forbade him.^ Thinking that he would in this way repay his kind- 
ness, the king caused to be built, in accordance with the command of the 
sage, the Caitya called Pancasara, adorned with an image of Par9vanatha,^ 
and furnished with a statue of himself as a worshipper. In the same way 
also he had made a temple of Ka9the9vari in the immediate neighbourhood ^ 
of his palace. 

Bat this kingdom of the Gurjaras, even from the time of King Yanaraja, 
Was est^tblished with Jaina mantras, its foe indeed has no cause to rejoice. 

From the commencement of his reign, until its termination, Yanaraja 
Teigned 59 years^ 2 months and 21 days :^ the whole life of Yanaraja was 
109 years, 2 months and 21 days. In the 862nd year of the era of king 
Yikramaditya, on the third day of the white fortnight of Asadha, on a 
"Thursday, in the naksatra of A9vini, during the continuance of the lagna of 
Leo, took place the coronation of Yogaraja, the son of Yanaraja. He had 
three sons. Once on a time the prince named K^emaraja made this repre- 
sentation to the king. '* The ships of a king of a foreign country having been 
driven out of their course by a cyclone, have come from other tidal shores 
to Some9varapattana. Now there are in them a thousand spirited horses, 
and elephants a hundred and fifty in number, and of other things to the 
number of ten millions. All these will go to their own country through 
our country. If your Majesty will give the order, then I will bring them 
to you." When this proposal had been made to the king, he forbade 
the attempt. Immediately those three princes^ thinking that the king 
was decrepit from old age, made ready an army in that very border district 
of their country, and in the stealthy manner of thieves intercepted that 
whole caravan and brought it to their father. The king was inly wroth, so 

^ The seyen constituent parts of a kingdom are the king, his ministers, ally, 
territory, fortress, army and treasury. P gives "again and again forbade him." 
But a supports the text. 

- This is mentioned in the Sukrtasamkirtana of Arisimha. See pages 8, 9 of 

Hofrath Biihler's pamphlet (Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- 

^chaften in Wien, Band CXIX. vii.). See also Forbes's Bas Mala, p. 29, where we 

learn that an image of the king in the attitude of a worshipper, covered, however, 

by his scarlet umbrella, is still preserved in the temple. 

' Perhaps we should omit the word ^kanfhe with A and a, which give only 
dhavalagrhe. In P, "kanfhe is inserted by a later hand. 

* I translate the text of the Bombay edition, the list in which is nearly identical 
with that of Arisimha. The list as given in Biihler, MS. 296 (a), is nearly identical 
with that of A and B given in the Appendix to the Bombay edition (see Biihler's 
Ajisiihha, p. 9, note 1). For the chronology of this dynasty I would beg to refer to 
p. 282 of the Chronology of India, by C. Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. B. Rickmers). 
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he kept silence, aod did not extend to them any welcome, or any kind of 
ciyility. Prince Ksemataja, having made oyer all that wealth to the king, 
asked him whether their deed was honourable or dishonourable. Then the 
king said, '* If I were to say that it was honourable, I should be guilty of 
the crime of stealing my neighbour's goods, if I were to say that it was dis- 
honourable, I should produce a feeling of irritation in your mind.^ There- 
fore I have come to the conclusion that silence is the preferable course. 
Now let me tell you why I forbade you to carry off the property of your 
neighbour, when you first asked me. When in foreign countries, kings 
praise the government of all sovereigns^ they say scornfully that in the land 
of Gujarat there is a government of robbers. When we are informed of 
this and similar facts by our representatives ^ in their reports, we are afflicted,, 
because we do to a certain extent feel despondent on account of our 
ancestors. If this reproach attaching to our ancestors could be forgotten in 
the hearts of all men, then we also might attain the title of kings in all 
gatherings of sovereigns. But now, you princes, being greedy of a trifling 
gain, have furbished up anew ^ that reproach of our ancestors." Then the 
king brought out his own bow from the armoury, and said, *^ Let which- 
ever among you is a strong man, bend this bow ! " When he had given 
this order, they all tried in succession with all their might, but not one of 
them was able to bend it. Thereupon the king strung it with ease,*^ and 
said, — 



'* Disobeying the order of kiDgs^ cutting off the salary of dependents. 
And deserting the society of wives, is called killing without weapons. 
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*' It follows that, according to this teaching of the treatises on policy, you,, 
my sons^ are killing me without weapons,^ so what punishment will meet 
your case 1 " Then the king starved himself, and ascended the funeral pyre 
after one hundred and twenty years had been accomplished.'^ This king 
built the temple of the goddess Yogi9vari. The reign of Yogaraja lasted 
for 17 years, 1 month and 1 day, as it came to an end in the 878th 
year of the era of Vikramaditya, on the 4th day of the white fort- 

^ I find in a, cetahsUy in your minds. 

' Here o g^ves sthdncLpurti^cuh, This word occurs frequently in the Cintamai]ii. 
The officers denoted by it seem to have been very like consuls. 

 I read unmrjya which I find in a and P. This appears to be the reading which 
Forbes followed. 

** It is strange that Forbes should omit this incident, which reminds us of R&ma 
and Ulysses. 

^ This couplet is No. 876 in BGhtlingk's Indische Spruche, but there the second 
Pada is hrdhma^dndm anddarah, 

^ P and a insert djndbha/ggdd, by disobeying my orders. 

' The chronology of the tert seems to be defective, but I give it, as I find it in 
the edition of Dinanatha. He is evidently dissatisfied with some of the dates given d 

in his text. • 
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night of the month Qravana. In the 878th year of the same era, on the 
5th day of the white fortnight of the month Qrava^a, in the ndksatra of 
Uttarasadha, in the lagna of Sagittarius, Katnaditya's coronation took place. 
His reign came to an end in V.S.^ 881, on the 9th day of the white fort- 
night of Kartika, so this king reigned 3 years, 3 months and 4 days.^ In 
y.S. 898, on the 13th day of the white fortnight of Jyestha, on a Saturday, in 
the naksatra of Hasta, in the la^a of Leo, the coronation of king K^emaraja 
took place. That king's reign came to an end in Y.S. 922, on Sunday the 
1 5th day of the white fortnight of Bhadrapada^ after it had lasted for 38 
years^ 3 months and 10 days. The coronation of king Camu^^&i^^JA took 
place in V.S. 935, on Monday the first day of the white fortnight of 
A^vina, in the naksatra of Rohi^i, in the lagna of Aquarius. His reign 
came to an end in Y.S. 938^ on a Monday, the 3rd day in the hlack fort- 
night of Magha, and so that king reigned 18 years, 4 months and 16 days. 
Eang Aka4adeva ascended the throne in Y.S. 938, on the 14th day of the 
black fortnight of Magha^ on a Tuesday, in the naksatra of Svati, in the 
lagna of Leo. This monarch caused to ho built in the city of Karkara the 
temple of Aka4e9vari and Ka^t^^v^i^^. His reign came to an end in Y.S. 
965, on the 9th day of the white fortnight of Pau^a, being a Wednesday, 
and so he reigned 26 years, 1 month and 20 days. Bhuyagadadeva came to 
the throne in Y.S. 990, on the 10th day of the white fortnight of Pausa, on 
a Thursday, in the naksatra of Ardra, in the lagna of Aquarius. This 
king made the temple of Bhiiyagade9vara in Pattana and a rampart. His 
reign came to an end in Y.S. 991, on the 15th day of the white fortnight of 
Asa^ha, and so he reigned 27 years, 6 months and 5 days. So there were 
seven kings of the Capotkata dynasty, and their reigns extended over 190 
years, 2 montlis and 7 days.^ 

The elephants are ill to take service with, the mountains have lost their 
wings, 

^ y.S. stands for the era of Yikramaditya. In P I find only the figure 8. In 
other cases also that MS. gives only one figure. 

^ The text does not giye the number of days. 

' I now give for the purpose of comparison a translation of the list as giren 
in the Appendix from MSS. A B. This agrees almost exactly with that of MS. 
No. 296 (o). 

** This king reigned 35 years- K^emaraja's reign began in Y.S. 897, and ho 
reigned 25 years. Bhuya4a'8 reign began in Y.S. 922, and he reigned 29 yean. 
He caused to be built the temple of Bhuya^e^yara in Pattana. In Y.S. 951 Yairi- 
simha began to reign, and he reigned 25 years. In Y.S. 976 Batnaditja began to 
reign, and he reigned 16 years. In Y.S. 9i91 Samantasiihha began to reign, and he 
reigned 7 years. So there were seven kings of the Capotkata race, and they came 
to an end in Y.S. 998.'* The passage continues as in the printed text, but the 
verses are omitted, and the three brothers are made to return from pilgrimage 
during the reign of Samantasimha, instead of during the reign of Bhuya^adeva. 
So also in MS. 296 (a). 
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The tortoise is a " laggard in love " of his friends, and this lord of the 

snakes is double-tonga ed ; 
The Creator considering all this, produced, for the support of the earth, 
From the mouthful of water sipped at the evening ceremony, a brave 

warrior with waving sword-blade.^ 

Then three brothers by the same mother, sons of Munjaladeva, of the 
family of King Bhuyagada, previously mentioned, named Raja, Bija and 
Dandaka, went on a pilgrimage to Somanatha, and paid their adorations to 
him, and on their return were looking at King Bhuyadadeva, while engaged 
in the amusement of the maii^gfi,^ When the king gave the horse a stroke 
with the whip, the K^atriya named Kaja, who was dressed as a pilgrim, 
was annoyed with that cut, which was given inopportunely. He shook 
his head, and said, " Alas ! Alas ! " When the king asked him the reason 
of his behaviour, he praised the particular pace performed by the horse, 
considering it not inappropriate, and said, " When you gave the horse a 
cut with the whip, you made my heart bleed." The king was astonished 
at that speech of his, and made over to him the horse to drive. He, seeing 
that the horse and groom were equally well-trained,^ praised them at every 
step. That conduct on his part made the king think that he was of high 
birth, so he gave him his sister, called Liladevi. After some time had 
elapsed from the beginning of her pregnancy, the lady died suddenly, and 
the ministers reflecting that if they did not take some steps the child would 
die also, performed the csesarian^ operation, and took the child out of her 
body. Because he was born under the naksatra Mula, he gained the 
name of Mularaja. By his general popularity, due to his being resplen- 
dent as the newly -risen sun, and by his valour, he extended the sway of 
his maternal uncle. Under these circumstances, king Bhuyada,^ when 
intoxicated, used to liave him crowned king, and used again to depose him 
when he became sober.® From that time forth a " Capotkata's gift " has 

' In these lines Canlukya, the name of the dynasty, is derived from cvluka. The 
elephants, the tortoise, and the king of the snakes support the earth. The moun- 
tains had their wings clipped by Indra. But the word ** wing " also means " party, 
following." Mountains, as well as kings, are spoken of as "earth-supporters." 
The word mata'Qgaf which means ** elephant," also denotes a Cai^^ala, of man of 
the lowest caste. Such people are ordained to serve, not to keep servants. 

' Buhler (Antiquary, Vol. VI. p. 181) rejects this story as an invention of the 
bards. The chronological difficulties are enormous. See also Buhler's Arisimha, 
p. 10. Generally the king is called in the text Bhuyaga4a, but here Bhuya^a. 

' I find in a, sadrqayogyatdm. 

* Thus this heroic king was exsectiisjam matre peremptcty like Macduff. 

^ According to A and a, Samantasimha. 

^ I find in P, madamaltena sdmrdjye 'hhificyate amattenotthdpyate ca. This I have 
translated. Forbes (B.M. p. 37) describes the transaction in the following words, 
*< When he was arrived at mature age, Samant Singh, in a fit of drunkenness, 
caused the ceremony of his inauguration to be performed, but no sooner had the 
king recovered his senses, than he revoked his abdication of the throne. * From 
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become a proverbial jest. Being disappointed ^ every day in this way, he 
made ready his followers, and having been placed on the throne by his 
uncle when not master of himself, he killed him, and became king in 
reality. In the year 993 V.S., on the 15th day of the bright fortnight of 
the month Asadha, being a Thursday, in the naksatra of A9vini, in the 
lagna of Leo, at twelve o'clock in the night, in the twenty-first year from 
his birth, Mularaja was crowned ^ king. 

On a certain occasion, the king of the country of Sapadalaksa' came to the 
border"^ of the land of Gujarat to attack Mularaja. At the very same time 
arrived Barava, the general of the monarch that ruled over the Tilai)ga 
country.^ King Mularaja, in deliberation with his ministers, laid before 
them the probability that, while he was fighting with one encDiy the other 
would attack him in the rear. They said to him, *' If yon throw yourself into 
the fort of Kantha,^ and tide over some days, when the Navaratra ' festival 
conies, the king of Sapadalaksa will go to his capital of (^akambharl to 
worship his family goddess. In that interval we will conquer the general 
named Barava,^ and after him the king of Sapadalaksa also.*' When he 
heard this advice of the ministers, the king said^ '* Will not the disgrace of 
running away attach to me in the world 1 " But they said, — 

'* That the ram retires, the reason is that he may butt, 
The lion also, in wrath,^ contracts his body, eager for the spring, 
With enmity hid in their hearts, employing secret counsels, 
The wise endure anything, making it of little account." '^^ 

Persuaded by this speech of theirs, Mularaja threw himself into the fort 
of Kantha. The king of Sapadalaksa passed the rainy season in the 
country of Gujarat, and when the Navaratra came on, he planted the 
city of Qakambhari on the very ground where his camp stood, and having 
brought his family goddess to the spot, began the Navaratra festival 
there. Mularaja, hearing of that occurrence, perceived that his ministers 
were men of no resource, and developing in that crisis great intellectual 

that time/ sajs the Jaina annalist, * the yalnelessness of the gift made by a 
Capotkata became proverbial.' " 

^ I find in a, v*dainbyamdno. 

^ I regard ahhi?eka as practically equivalent to the European ceremony of 
coronation. 

' Eastern Rajpntana (Buhler's H.C. p. 26). The name probably means ''one 
lakh and a quarter of villages or towns." 

"* Sandhau. But a gives sanmdhau. 

^ The Caiukya sovereign of Kalyana. For tadyaug<ipadyenai a gives tadyogcipa^^ena. 

' The modem Kanthkot in the eastern (Yagad) division of Kach. 

' See Bas Mala, p. 612. The word means, of course, nine nights. 

" Also called Barapa and Baraga. * P g^ves atikopat, in great wrath. 

>^ No. 5179 in Bdhtlingk's Indische Spriiche. It is found in the Paiicatantra. 
BOhtlingk reads hrdayanihitahhdvd. 
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brightness^ he proceeded to compose a state paper,^ and summoned by a 
rojal rescript all the neighbouring feudal lords, and by the mouth of the 
Pancaknla, who was secured by spending money on a fictitious account,^ he 
appealed to all the Rajputs and foot soldiers by pointing to the noble 
deeds of their families, and won them over by suitable gifts and other 
attentions. Then he informed them of the time agreed upon, and placed 
them all near the camp of the king of the Sapadalak^a country. On the 
day fixed, Mularaja mounted a splendid female camel, and with its keeper 
traversed a great tract of country^ and in the early morning unexpectedly 
entered the camp of the Sapadalaksa king, and dismounting from the. 
camel alone, sword in hand, said to the king's doorkeeper, " Is the king at 
leisure at present ? Inform your master that king Mularaja is entering 
the royal door.'* And with these words he pushed the servant away from 
the neighbourhood of the door with a blow of his strong arm, and himself 
entered the royal pavilion ^ at the very moment that the doorkeeper was 
saying, '* Here is king Mularaja entering at the door," and sat down on the 
king's bed. The king, beside himself with fear, kept silence for a 
moment, and then shaking ofi^his terror to a certain extent, he said, " Are 
you really king Mularaja 1" Mularlga said in clear tones, "Yes." The 
Sapadalaksa king, hearing this utterance, was proceeding to make some 
remark suitable to the occasion, when those soldiers with whom it had been 
previously arranged, four thousand in number, surrounded that pavilion. 
Then Mularaja said to that king, ^' When I was reflecting whether on this 
terrestrial globe there was any king heroic enough to stand against me in 
battle or not, you arrived exactly in accordance with my wishes. But as 
fiies alight in swarms at meal-time, this general of the king of the land of 
Tilai)ga, who is named Tailapa, has come to conquer me, so I have come 
here to ask yon to abstain from attacking me in the rear, and similar opera- 
tions, while I am engaged in chastising him." When Mularaja had said 
this, the king replied, *' Since you, though a sovereign, are so careless of your 
life as to enter thus alone the dwelling of your enemy, like a common soldier, 
I will make peace with you until the end of my life." When the 
Sapadalaksa monarch said this, Mularaja rejected his overtures, saying, 
''Do not speak thus," and when invited to take food he refused the 
invitation out of contempt. He rose up, grasping his sword in his hand^ 
and mounting that female camel, surrounded by that very body of troops, 
he fell upon the camp of the general Barava. He killed him, and captured 
his horses, ten thousand in number, and eighteen elephants, and while 

' Perhaps we ought to read rdja^ with a and B for rdja. 
^ Here a has 'k^'&naXeklia.lca. 

' Qv/rUdwra, The word occurs frequently in this book, and its meaning is self- 
evident. 
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he was encamping, the Sapadalaksa king^ having been informed of this fact 
by his spies, took to flight. That king caused to be built the vasahikd ^ of 
Mularaja in Pattana, and the temple of Munjaladevasvamin. Moreover, he 
went continually every Monday on a pilgrimage to Some9varapattana ^ out of 
devotion to the god Q^^^s ^^^ Somanatha was so pleased with his devotion 
that, after informing him of his intention, he came to the town of Manual!. 
The king caused to be built there the Mule9vara temple, and as he went there 
every day in the ecstasy of his devotional fervour^ the god Some9vara was 
so much pleased with the zeal of his worshipper, that he said^ " I will come 
to your capital and bring the sea with me/' and thereupon he manifested 
himself in Anahillapura.^ As a proof that the sea had come with him, all 
the waters in all the reservoirs in that city became brackish. The king 
caused to be built in that city the Tripurusa temple. Then while he was 
looking out for an ascetic, who would be a fitting superintendent of that 
temple, he heard of an ascetic named Kantha^i, on the bank of the river 
Sarasvati, who, in taking nourishment after an Ekantara * fast, was living 
on five mouthfuls of food not specially set apart for him. When the king 
went there to pay him his respects, the ascetic, who was suffering from a 
tertian^ sgue^ transferred the ague to his patched garment. The king 
observing that, asked him how it came to pass that the garment trembled. 
The ascetic replied that he had transferred the ague to it, as otherwise he 
could not talk to the king. Thereupon the king said, '* If you possess such 
power, why do you not get rid of the fever altogether ? " Then the ascetic 
repeated the following distich from the (^ivapiiraQa, — 

Let my diseases come upon me, whatever they may be, that were earned in 

previous lives, 
I wish to go clear of debt to that supreme place of Qiva. 

He then went on to say, *' As I know that action, the consequences of 
which have not been endured, is not exhausted,^ how can I dismiss this 
fever 1 " When he said this, the king asked him to accept the office of 
superintendent of the Tripurusa religious foundation. But the ascetio 

' This word denotes an aggreg^ate of bmldings, including a temple and monastery, 
and corresponds to the term hastiy i.e. vasatiy naed by the Digambaras. (Buhler, 
K.C. p. 67.) 

* I here follow the reading of a and P, CrUome^va/rapattfiine. Hof rath B&hler has 
some remarks on this " absurd story " in his Arisimha, p. 10. Of coarse the anthor 
nses Some^vara and Somanatha indifferently. 

' The modem name is A9hilwa4. 

* Professor Lenmann informs me that I am justified in taking this to mean 
** fasting every other day." 

* In P the word trtlya is inserted above the line by a later hand. 

* MS. No. 296 (a) has the full quotation, *' Action, the consequences of which 
have not been endured, is not exhausted even in hundreds of crores of kalpas ; we 
must of necessity suffer the consequences of the deeds that we have done, whether 
they be good, or whether they be evil." 
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refused in the following words, " Since I know the maxim of the Smrti, 
which runs as follows, — 

By holding office for three months, hy being abbot of a monastery for three 

days, hell is certain ; 
But if yon wish to merit hell quickly, you have only to be a king's domestic 

chaplain ^ for one day : 

why should I, who have crossed the ocean of mundane existence in the boat 
of ascetism, be drowned in a puddle ? " ^ After this refusal, the king had a 
copper grant prepared and baked up in pastry^ and gave it him in the hollow 
of a leaf, when he came to beg. He returned from the palace ignorant of 
that fact. Though the river Sarasvati had let him pass before, it was now in 
flood, and would not let him pass. He therefore began to think over his 
sins from the time of his birth, and at last to look carefully in order to find 
out if there was anything wrong with the food which he had just begged, 
and lo ! his eye fell on the copper grant. Afterwards the king, knowing 
that the ascetic was angry, came to visit him, and while he was making 
deferential speeches to propitiate him, the ascetic observing that, as he must 
have taken the copper grant with his right hand, it could not be null 
and void^ made over to the king his pupil, named Yayajalladeva. That 
Vayajalladeva said, " If you will give me every day for the rubbing and 
cleansing of my body eight palas of genuine saffron and four palcts of musk, 
and onepala of camphor, and if you will also give me thirty-two women, 
and a white umbrella with a grant of land,^ I will then accept the office of 
superintendent." The king agreed to all his conditions, and so he was 
installed in the office of chief of ascetics in the Tripuru^ religious house. 
He became known by the name of Kaijkaraula. Though he enjoyed 
luxuries in this style, he lived in unblemished chastity. Once on a time 
Mularaja's wife proceeded to test his chastity at night. He made her a leper 
by striking her with betel, but on being propitiated, he restored her to health 
by having her rubbed with the xmguents with which }ie anointed himself, 
and washed in the water that he had used for bathing.* 

' Perhaps there is an aUnsion to the fact that a king's domestic chaplain must be 
acquainted with sorcery. See Maurice Bloomfield's Introduction to the Hymns of 
the Atharva Veda, pp. xlvi., xlix. and Ixi. 

* Literally, " enough water to fill the hole made by a cow's foot." Cowell and 
Thomas (Har^a Carita, p. 169), compare the use of $ohs dirK^p in Hesiod's Works 
and Days, 489. 

* MSS. A, B, and P read grdsasaliitttniy which means **with a grant of land." 
Forbes (Ras Mala, p. 186) expressly says so. It appears that the word gr&s was at 
this time exclusively appropriated to religious grants, and Forbes refers to this 
particular instance. It is absurd to suppose that this luxurious gentleman would 
have been satisfied with one village. I therefore follow the MSS. 

* This is a translation of the reading given by a and P, which runs as follows, — 
nijodvartanavilepam &t an&noechiftapayah'prdk^alan&cca. 
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^ow follows the story of the birth aad death ^ of Lakhaka. 

Long ago, in a certain Paramara family, there was a king called 
Elirtiraja, who had a daughter named Kamalata. Once on a time, in her 
childhood, as she was playing with her female friends in front of a certain 
temple, they said to her, " Choose a bridegroom," ^ xhat Kamalata, having 
her sight dimmed with terrible darkness, chose a neatherd named Phulada,*"^ 
who was concealed by a pillar of the temple. Having chosen him without 
knowing exactly what she v^aa doing, though she was subsequently during 
many years offered to many distinguished bridegrooms, yet she craved the 
permission of her parents to carry out her vow of fidelity to her first love, and 
owing to her persistency, succeeded in marrying him. Their son was Lasaka : 
he was the king of Kaccha, and owing to the boon of Ya9oraja, whom he had 
propitiated, he was altogether invincible. He repulsed eleven times the 
army of king Mularaja. On one occasion^ Lasaka, while in the fortress of 
Kapilakop^ was besieged by king Miilaraja in person. Thereupon he * kept 
waiting for the return of a follower named Maheca, a man of great 
courage, whom he had sent to attack some place or other. Mularaja, having 
ascertained that fact, occupied all the avenues by which Maheca could 
return, and as he was coming back, having accomplished the errand on 
which he was sent, he was summoned by the king's soldiers to surrender 
his weapon. In order to aid the cause of his master, he did so, and going 
into the presence of Lasaka, he prostrated himself before him. Then, when 
the time of battle came, Lasaka uttered many words of wisdom, such as the 
following, — 

** In the place where he was not warmed with courage the contemptible 

Laksa says, 
* When you sum up the days, how many are gained ? Ten, perhaps, or 

eight ; ' " 

and having his valour stimulated by beholding the magnanimous behaviour 
of bis follower Maheca,^ he engaged in a single combat with Mularaja. 
Mularaja, after three days' fight, considering that his foe was invincible, 
called to mind Some9vara, and a portion of Budra came from that god and 
slew Laksa. Then, Lak^a having fallen on the field of battle, king 

^ I read vipatti^ for vipratipatti^ , This king is afterwards called Laksa and 
Lasaka. Bnt 9 and Teh are frequently interchanged in MSS. 

' In the original ** Choose ye bridegrooms." The plural may be used out of 
deference, or perhaps the words were addressed to all present, though this does 
not quite agree with the text. 

3 In a and P I find Phula^a. 

^ In the original ** that Lakfa." 

^ I read with a, Mdhicahhrtyodbhaiavrttidarganena. 1 find the same reading in P, 
but Mdhxcd for lUdhiea. 

The text perhaps means ** by his follower M. by exhibiting magnanimous 
behaviour." 
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Mularaja touched wiih his foot the beard of his foe^ which was waTing in 
the wind, and was cursed by Lak^a's mother in the following words, 
" Your race shall be afflicted with the disease of leprosy." ^ 

Who made a sacrifice of Lak^a in the fire of his valour, 

And so put an end to the droughty which withheld the tears of his wives, 

Who killed the Laksa of Eaccha,^ when he rushed inconsiderately into an 

overlong net, 
And so showed a fisherman's skill in the midst of the sea of battle. 

Here ends the story of the birth and death of Lasaka. 

The creeper of generosity first sprang up in the earth in Bali,^ who 

conquered the mighty ; 
It fixed its roots firmly in Dadhici ; * in Bama it put forth shoots ; 
In the child of the sun ^ it spread into great and small branches ; owing to 

Nagarjuna ^ it budded a little ; 
In Vikramaditya it blossomed ; but in thy generous self, Miilaraja, it 

was covered with fruits from its root. 
The palaces of your enemies^ bathed in the rainy season with the waters 

from the clouds^ 
Having taken, as it were, bundles of kuga in the form of tufts of bent- 
grass that grow on them, 
Having given the prescribed handfuls of water by means of the gushings 

from their spouts, seem in the masses of masonry that fall from their 

walls, 
To be performing every day the ceremony of ofiFering funeral-cakes to the 

ghosts of their' dead lords. 

So this king enjoyed a reign free from enemies for fifty-five years. Once 
on a time, immediately after the evening ceremony of waving lights, the 
king gave some betel to the servant, and he, on receiving it in the palms 

^ LUtiroga. See Forbes, R&s Mala, p. 44. Monier-WiUiams tells us that luta 
means spider and a outaneous disease produoed by its poison. 

- Or " a hundred thoasand turtles." 

^ He gave heaven and eeurth to Vi^^n, who appeared before him as a dwarf. 

^ He devoted himself to death, in order that his bones might be forged into the 
thunderbolt with which Indra slew Vjtra. 

^ Kan^a. '* Indra disguised himself as a Brahman and cajoled him out of his 
divine cuirass." (Dowson, Dictionary of Indian Mythology, p. 150.) 

^ Be gave away his head a hundred times. Katha Sarit Sagara, Vol. I. 
pp. 876-878. 

7 Literally *^ to the ghost" {pretdya). Professor Hillebrandt informs us (Ritual- 
Litteratur, p. 90) that the soul of the dead man does not enter at once the world of 
the Manes, but remains for a certain time as preta separated from them. To this 
single dead person the ekoddi^fa^dddha is offered. For this ceremony only purify- j 

ing grass, a pitcher of Arghya water and a ball of meal are required. ^ 
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of Lis hands, perceiyed worms in it. Hearing of that circumstance the 
king was seized with a desire for asceticism, and determined to ahandon 
the world, and applied fire to the toe of his right foot, and performing the 
great gifts, such as the bestowal of elephants and so on, through a period 
of eight days 

Submissive to discipline only, he endured clinging to his foot 
A fire, with its smoke streaming up like hair ; 
Why mention any other brave warrior in comparison with him ? 
Since ^ he pierced even the circle of the sun.- 

Being praised with this and other panegyrics of the kind, he ascended to 
heaven. 

Then in 1050 V.S.^ on the 11th day of the white fortnight of Qrava^a, 
being a Friday, in the naksatra of Pusya, in the lagna of Taurus, king 
Gamunda ascended the throne. He caused to be built in Pattana the 
temple of the god Candanatha and the god Cacine9vara. His reign came 
to an end in V.S. 1055, on the 5th day of the white fortnight of A9vina, 
on a Monday. He reigned for thirteen years, one month, and twenty-four 
days. In 1065 V.S. on the 6th day of the white fortnight of A9vina, on 
a Tuesday, in the naksatra of Jyestha, in the la^na of Gemini, king 
Vallabharaja assumed the sovereignty. That king, after investing the 
fortifications of Dhara, in the country of Malava, died of smallpox.* He 
acquired two titles, " Subduer of kings, as Qiva subdued the god of Love," * 
and " Shaker of the world." In 1065 V.S., on the 5th day of the white 
fortnight of Caitra, his reign came to an end, so he reigned five months 
and twenty-nine days. In 1065 V.S., on the 6th day of the white fort- 
night of Caitra, being a Thursday, in the naksatra of Uttarasa^ha, in the 
laffna of Capricorn, his brother, named Durlabharaja, was crowned king. 
He caused to be built in Pattana a palace with seven storeys, with a dis- 
bursement office, and an elephant-stable, and a clock-tower. Moreover, he 
had built for the welfare of the soul of his brother Vallabharaja the temple 
of Madana9ai)kara, and he also had the tank of Durlabha excavated. He 
reigned twelve years in this fashion, and at the end of that time he 
established on the throne the son of his brother, who was called Bhima. 

^ For kd yad"", a reads kdcid. The Bombay text seems to require sah for yah, 

^ Cp. Har^a Carita translated by CoweU and Thomas, note 8 on page 5, and note 1 
on page 34. 

' I translate the fig^nres given in the printed text. The editor would substitute 
1052 for 1050. P gives only 50. 

* Cillrogena. See Forbes, Bag Mala, p. 52. 

^ Here I read rajamadana^Mlea/ra, (See Appendix to the Bombay edition.) But 
as this king was very chaste (Bilhler's Arisimha, p. 11) and as a temple of Madana- 
^Qkara was built for his spiritual benefit, perhaps the raja"* is superfluous. ' P 
supports the printed text. 
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This took place in 1077 V.S., on the 12th day of the white fortnight of 
Jyestha, on a Tuesday, in the naksatra of A9vini, in the lagna of Capri- 
corn. Being himself desirous of travelling to Benares, as he longed to 
perform his devotions^ in a holy place,* he reached the country of Malava. 
There he was called upon by king Munja to give up the umbrella and 
chowries and the other insignia of royalty, and to continue his journey in 
the dress of a pilgrim, or to fight his way through. When this message 
was delivered to him, he perceived that an obstacle to his religious resolutions 
had arisen in his path, and after impressing the circumstance in the 
strongest way on king Bhima, he went to the holy place in the dress of a 
pilgrim and gained paradise. From that day forth there was rooted enmity 
between the kings of Gujarat and Malava. Now we will relate, as follows, 
the history of king Munja, the ornament of the country of Malava, which 
presents itself naturally to our consideration at this point.^ 

The History of King Munja. 

Long ago in that very country of Malava, a king named Simhadantabhata, 
of the race of Paramara,^ as he was roaming about on his royal circuit, saw 
in the midst of a thicket of reeds a certain male child of exceeding beauty, 
that had been just born. He took it up as lovingly as if it were his own 
son^ and made it over to his queen. The child's name was called MuSja^ 
with reference to his origin. After that, a son was born to the king^ 
named Sindhala. As Munja was attractive by uniting in himself all good 
qualities, the king wished to crown him king, and visited his palace for 

^ Or according to the reading of a, *' to fast." 

' I now proceed to translate the account of these kings griven in the Appendix 
from A and B. It agrees pretty closely with the readings of Biiiiler's 296, which I 
call o. 

'* Then Mularaja raled for fifty-five years, as his reign began in 998 Y.S. So 
far the history of Mularaja. The reign of king Camnn^a began in 1053 Y.S. and 
continued thirteen years. Then Yallabharaja began to reign in 1066 Y.S., and 
reigned for six months. Then in 1066 Y.S. Durlabharaja came to the throne and 
reigned eleven years and six months. [Then that king acquired the two titles of 
Bajamadana^a^kara and Jagajjhampana. — B.] That king made the tank of 
Durlabha in the city of Pattana. Afterwards, he placed on the throne his own 
son named Bhima." Arisixhha tells us (Biihler's Arisimha, p. 11) that Yallabha 
was called Jagajjhampana. Whatever may be thought of the reason assigrned for 
the enmity between the Paramaras of Malava and the Caulukyas of Gujarat, there 
can be no doubt that it existed. Biihler thinks that it was due to a race-feud, and 
the natural tendencv to expansion of the two kingdoms. (Navasahasaijkacarita, 
p 47.) 

^ See the Navasahasaijkacarita by Biihler and Zacharise, pp. 28, 29, 36, 37. 
Paramara, the Heros eponymos of this race, is said to have sprung from the flame 
of Ya^istha's sacrifice on Mount Abu. Simhadantabhata is probably identical with 
the Siyaka of Padmagupta (op. cit. p. 39). 

* Munja and ^ara are said to be names for the Saccharum Sara. Biihler and 
Zacharise (op. cit. p. 40) reject the legend that Munja was a foundling as nnhis- 
torical. Munja w^as also called Yakpatiraja II., Utpalaraja, Amoghavar^a, 
Pfthvivallabha, and ^rivallabha. 
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that purpose. Muiga, out of excessive bashfulness, hid his wife behind a 
cane sofa,^ and politelj received the king with the costomary prostration. 
The king, seeing that that place was apparently private, told him of the 
circumstances of his origin from the beginning, and said, *' I am so pleased 
with your devotion to me that I mean to pass over my son, and bestow the 
kingdom on yon, but you must live on good terms with this brother of 
yours named Sindhala." Having given him this caution, ho performed 
the ceremony of his coronation. Munja, fearing that the story of his 
origin would get abroad, went so far as to kill his own wife. Then he 
conquered the earth by his valour, and for a long time enjoyed pleasures, 
while the great minister named Rudraditya, a very prince of good men, 
looked after the affairs of his kingdom. Daring this stage of his life, he 
was devoted to a certain lady, and he used to mount a camel named Ciri- 
kalla, and travel twelve tfojanaSf and return in a night. When he broke 
off his liaison with her, she sent him this dodhaka verse, — 

Mu^'a, the rope has fallen ; you do not see it, mean wretch. 
The clouds of Asadha are roaring, the ground will now be slimy.'^ 

That brother, named Sindhala, out of high spirit, disobeyed the orders of 
Mufija ; accordingly he banished him from his kingdom, and so ruled for a 
long time. That Sindhala came to Gujarat, and established his settlement^ 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Ka^ahrada * 

Once, on the Diwali festival, he went out to hunt at night. He saw a 
boar roaming near a place where a thief had been put to death, and not 
observing that the corpse of the thief had fallen down from the stake on 
which he had been impaled, he pressed it down with his knee, and pro- 
ceeded to aim an arrow at the boar. Thereupon that corpse called to him. 
He prevented it from touching his hand, and having pierced the boar with 
an arrow, was drawing it towards him, when the corpse rose up, uttering a 
loud laugh. Sindhala said to it, " When you called to me, was it better 
that I should hit the boar, or attend to you and not hit the boar ) "^ When 
he had finished his speech, that ghost, which was seeking occasion against 
him, was so pleased with his boundless daring that it said,^ "■ Ask a boon 
from me." Sindhala requested that his shaft might never fall useless to 

^ I givo what seems to be the sense, neglecting grammar. From this point I am 
able to nse Buhler's MS., No. 297, which I shall call /3. 

' This gdthd is added by a later hand in P. It is not fonnd in a and 3. For na^ 
P g^res jai. 

' Pain. 

* The modem Easandra or Kasandhra. (See Buhler's Arisidiha, p. 25.) 

' I read avabvdhya madadattah prahdra iti. I find in a, avokbudhya madattah, 
P has avabudhya tnaipra/lattah prahdrahf which may be translated ** or attend to 
yon and let the boar strike me." 

' I find in a and /3, ityahhihite. 
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the earth. But the ghost then ordered him to ask another boon. When 
he heard that, he said, '' May all fortune be in the power of my two arms ! " 
That ghost, astonished at his daring, said to him, '^ You must go to the 
country of Malava. There kin^ Munja's destruction is drawing near, but 
you must go all the same; there the sceptre shall be in your line." 
Being thus sent by the ghost, he went there, and received from king Munja 
a certain district, which brought him in revenue ; but again displaying 
haughtiness, he liad his eyes put out by Munja, and was confined in a 
wooden cage.^ He begot a son named Bhoja. 

Bhoja studied all the treatises on king-craft, and learnt the use of thirty- 
six weapons, and attained the further shore of the ocean of seventy-two 
accomplishments, and grew up distinguished by all the auspicious marks. 
At his birth, a certain astrologer, skilled in calculating nativities, gave in 
the following horoscope, — 

For fifty-five years, seven months, and three days 

King Bhoja is destined to rule Dak^iriapatha with Gauda. 

When Muiija learnt the meaning of these lines, he feared that, if Bhoja 
lived, his son would not inherit the kingdom, so he made over Bhoja to 
some men of the lowest caste, to be put to death.^ Then, at night, they 
perceiving that his form was conspicuous for beauty, felt pity for him, and 
trembled, and said to him, '* Call to mind your favourite deity." Then he 
wrote on a leaf the following stanza : — 

Milndhatr, that lord of earth, the ornament of the Kf ta age, passed 

away ; 
Where is that enemy of the ten-headed Ravana, who made the bridge over 

the ocean 1 
And many other sovereigns have there been, Yudhisthira and others, 

ending with thee,^ king ; 
Kot with one of them did the earth pass away : I suppose, it will pass 

away with thee. 



^ So far from this being true it appears tliat Smdhula or Sindharaja, as he is 
also called, ruled over M^ava for a long time. (Buhler and Zacharise, l)ayas&- 
hasankacarita, p. 45.) Sindhula was called NavasahasaDka, becanse he undertook 
hunmreds of daring deeds. He was succeeded by his son Bhoja. Our author uses 
throughout the form Sindhala. 

^ This story of the wicked uncle Mufija is now disproved. (Bdhler and Zacharice^ 
Navasahasaijkacarita, p. 50.) 

* I find in o, ** cdstaih gatd" instead of " ydvad hhavdn." The rendering will 
therefore be, ''Many other sovereigns, Yudhifthira and others, have perished." 
This is the reading followed by Forbes. (See Ras Mala, p. 65.) The stanza, as in 
the Bombay printed text, is No. 4831 in BOhtlingk's Indische Spriiche. He refers 
it to the Subhasitamava. 
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This stanza he sent to the king by the hand of the executioners. When 
the king saw it, his mind was tilled with regret, and he shed tears, and 
blamed himself as equal in guilt to the slayer of an embryo. Then the 
king had Bhoja brought by them with great respect, and honoured him 
with the dignity of crown-prince. Then as the king of the Tilii)ga country, 
named Tailapadeva,^ harassed Munja by sending raiders into his country, 
he determined to march against him, though his prime minister Rudraditya, 
who wflu seized with illness, endeavoured to dissuade him. The minister 
conjured him to make the river Godavan the utmost limit of his expedition, 
and not to advance beyond it, but he looked upon Tailapa with contempt, as 
he had conquered him six times before ; so in his overweening confidence 
he crossed the river and pitched his camp on the other side. When 
Rudraditya heard what the king had done, he augured that some mis- 
fortune would result from his headstrong conduct, and he himself entered 
the flames of a funeral pile. Then Tailapa by force and fraud cut Munja's 
army to pieces, and took king Mufija prisoner, binding him with a rope 
of reed.^ He was put in prison and confined in a cage of wood, and waited 
upon by Tailapa's sister M^nalavati, with whom he formed a marriage 
union. His ministers, who had arrived subsequently,^ dug a tunnel to 
where he was, and made an appointment with him. Once on a time, as he 
was looking at his own reflection in a miiTor, Mrnalavati came up behind 
him, without his being aware what she was going to do, and seeing in the 
minor the reflection of her own face wrinkled ^ with old age near the face 
of the youthful Munja, she was despondent on account of its extreme 
want of brightness. Munja, perceiving this, addressed her in the following 
couplet, — 

Mu^ja says, M^i^alavatl, do not regret your vanished youth, 

Though the sugar has been pounded into a hundred fragments, still its 
powder is sweet. 

After addressing her in these words, he was eager to start for his own 
country, but unable to endure separation from her, and yet afraid to tell 
her the facts ; and though she spoke to him again and again, he would not 
reveal the cause of his perturbation. She gave him food ^ without salt to 

^ TMs was Tailapa II. of Ealjana. (See the Navasahasai)kacarita by Biihler and 
Zacharise, pp. 43, 44.) Bndraditya was really the minister of Mnnja or Yakpati- 
raja II., as he is mentioned in his (lasana of 979 a.d. Mufija's death took place in 
one of the three years 994-96. 

* Mufija. 
' I owe this interpretation of pdfcdtyaxr^ to Hofrath Biihler. On page 153 of the 

printed text pd(;cdtydni means ** that were left behind." 

* Ja/rjara means literally ** broken," which sense harmonizes with the expressions 
used in the conplet that follows. ^-> .^ 

k ' Basavati. According to the Eatha Ko^a, Nala was celebrated for his skill]'in 

^ preparing this dish. 
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eaty and food with too much salt^ but he did not seem to recognize any 
difference in the taste, so she questioned him lovingly with a Yoice per- 
sistently charming, and at last he said, " I am about to escape by this 
tunnel to my own country ; if you will come there, I will crown you as my 
queen consort^ and show you the fruit of my favour." When he said this, 
she answered, " Wait a minute, while I fetch a casket of jewels." But she 
said to herself, '' As I am a middle-aged widow.^ when he reaches his own 
kingdom, he will cast me off " ; so she went and told the whole story to her 
brother the king^ and then, in order to expose him to special scorn, had 
him bound with cords, and taken about to beg from house to house. As 
he was going round to the various houses^ being full of despondency, he 
uttered the following speeches ^ : — 

Those men are terribly grieved in their hearts, who confide in a woman. 
Who, to captivate all minds, speaks courteously with words of love. 
Burnt and broken why did I not die 1 why did I not become a heap of 

ashes? 
Munja wanders about^ tied with a string like a monkey. 

And such as these : — 

I have lost my elephants and chariots, I have lost my horses ; I have lost 

my footmen, servants have I none ; 
So, Budraditya, sitting in heaven, invite me eager to join you. 

Then, on another day, he was taken to the house of a certain householder 
to beg. The householder's wife, seeing him with a little pot ^ in his hand, 
made him drink buttermilk and water, but, having her neck uplifted with 
pride, forbade food to be given to him when he begged, so Munja said to 
her,— 

Foolish fair one, do not show pride, though you see me with a little pot in 

my hand, 
Muiga has lost fourteen hundred and seventy-six elephants. 
Do not be distressed, O monkey,^ that I was ruined by her : 
Who have not been ruined by women, Bama, Ravana, Munja, and others ? 
Do not weep, my jailor, that I have been made to wander by her. 
Only by casting a sidelong glance, much more, when she drew me by the 

hand. 
If I had had at first that discretion, which was produced too late, 
Says Munja, Mf^alavati, no one would have cast an obstacle in my path. 

^ I read Icdty&yanirh with a and /3. 

^ I translate the printed text, which omits many Prakrit verses contained in a. 

' P and a give padulcapdni. 

* I take mar^kada to be a Prakrit form for markafa ; bnt P gives mandaka. 
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Monja, that treasury of glory, lord of elephants, king of the land of 

Avanti, 
That creature who was long ago produced as the dwelling-place of 

Sarasvati, 
He has been captured by the lord of Karnata, owing to the wisdom of his 

ministers, 
And has been impaled on a stake : alas ! perplexing are the results of 

Karma. 
Da9aratha, friend of the king of the gods, father of a portion of the might 

of the genius that issued from the sacrifice,^ 
Perished on his bed, out of sorrow for separation from his son Bama. 
The body of that king was placed in a cask of boiling oil,^ 
And his funeral took place after a long time : alas ! perplexing are the 

results of Karma. 
O man, bewildered with the darkness of wealth, why do you laugh at the 

man fallen into calamity ? 
What is there strange in the fact that Fortune is not constant ) 
Do you not see that in the water-wheel for irrigating fields 
The empty buckets become fall and the fall buckets empty 1 ^ 
His ornament is a terrible human skull ; 

His retinue Bhrijgin of shrivelled frame, and his wealth one aged bull ; 
When this is the condition even of Qiva, the chief of all the gods. 
Of what account, pray, are we poor wretches, when once adverse fortune 

has stood on our heads ? 
The sea for a moat ! Laijka for a fortress ! its commander the ten-headed 

king ! * 
When his fortunes fell, all that fell : do not despair, O Munja. 

After they had led him about in this way to beg for a long time, they 
took him, by the king*8 order, to the place of execution, in order to carry 
out the sentence of death. They said to him, *^Call to mind your 
favourite deity." He exclaimed, — 

Fortune will go to Govinda ; the glory of heroism to the house of the 

Hero; 
But when Mufija has passed away, that storehouse of Fame, Sarasvati will 

be without a support.^ 

W ^ See Bam&jai^a I. 15 (Gorresio's edition). Bama was bom from Kau^alyft, 

r ^vrho received a portion of the paycua, brought by a " great being " that isaned from 

the flame of Da^aratha's sacrifice. 

^ See Bamayaiia II. 68. Da^aratha'a body was placed in a tailadroni. 
' No. 963 in B5htlingk's Indische Spriiche. He refers it to the Snbha^itarnaya. 
'* i.e. Bavana. 
I * Fortune or Laksml is the wife of Govinda or Visnu. The Hero is perhaps 

Mahavira or piya. Sarasvati is the goddess of literature. Forbes (B&s Mala, 
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These and other speeches of Muiija are to be looked upon as based on 
oral tradition. Then the king had Munja put to death, and his head fixed . 

on a stake in the courtyard of the palace, and by keeping it continually J 

covered ^ with thick sour milk he gratified his own anger. 

Then the ministers in the country of Maiava, hearing of that event, 
placed on the throne Bhoja, the son of Mu&ja's brother. 

Here ends the first chapter of the Prabandhacintamani, entitled the 
Chronicle of the Kings, beginning with Yikramaditya. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORT OF BHOJA AND BHIMA. 

Now, when king Bhoja was reigning in Maiava, at that very time in this 
land of Gujarat, Bhima, of the Caulukya race, was ruling the earth. 

Once on a time, at the close of night, Bhoja was meditating in his heart 
on the instability of fortune, and reflecting that his own life was uncertain 
as a wave ; so, after the morning duties, he went into the pavilion of dis- 
tribution, and began to bestow at will gold coins on petitioners summoned 
by his attendants. Then his prime minister^ named Bohaka, considering 
that the king's virtue of generosity was really a vice, because it exhausted 
the treasury, and seeing no other means of putting a stop to that system of 
charity, after the general assembly ^ was dissolved, wrote with chalk on the 
notice-board of the pavilion the following words : — 

" One should preserve wealth against the day of calamity." 

Next morning the king happened casually to observe these words, and 
as all his attendants denied that they had done the deed, he wrote up, — 

^' How can calamities befall one who enjoys good fortune ? '' 

When the king had written this, the minister wrote up^ — 

'* Sometimes, verily, Destiny is angry." 

p. 66) qnotes these lines, but follows the story given in a (Buhler, MS. No. 296) ^ 
according to which Munja was hanged on a tree. Buhler and ZacharisB, while 
recognizing the legendary character of many of the incidents in this tale, point 
out that two Calukya inscriptions boast of this execution. In a footnote they 
refer to J. F. Fleet, the dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 40. (Navasaha- 
sankacarita, p. 44.) 

' The Biihler MSS. (a and 0) read viliptam for veftitam. 

^ I think that in this work sarvdvasara is equivalent to the Urdu phrase diwan-i- 
*dfmn or daridr-i-^arnm. " Notice-board " is a conjectural translation of bhdrapai(a. 
In the Bhojaprabandha (p. 151 of the Bombay edition published at Kalyai^a in 1895) 
the words are said to have been written up in the bedroom of the king. 
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Afterwards the king saw it, and wrote up, — 

*' Even a piled-up heap disappears." ^ 

When the king wrote up this before his eyes, the minister craved that 
his life might be spared, and confessed to what he had written. After 
that the king said, *' People like the prime minister are not able to restrain 
the elephant of my intention with the elephant-hook of knowledge," and 
so five hundred learned men obtained the grants they chose to ask for.' 
" For indeed," continued the king, " I have inscribed on my bracelet the 
following four Arya couplets : — 

This is the opportunity for doing good, as long as I possess this prosperity 

by nature uncertain. 
In calamity, which must^ of necessity, arise, how will there be a further 

chance of doing good ? 
O full moon, whiten the worlds with the full wealth of your abundant rays. 
Accursed destiny, alas ! does not saffer anything to remain long well 

established here. 
This is the time for you, O lake, to aid suppliants continually with 

fertilizing streams ; 
Moreover, this water is easy to obtain, since long ago the clouds arose. 
But for a few days does the flood remain, though mounting high, with 

violent current, 
Only the mischief, that it does, remains long, laying low the trees on the 

river-bank. 

Moreover, 

If*I have not given wealth to suppliants before the sun sets,' 
I do not know to whom that wealth will belong on the morrow. 

Muttering this couplet, which was composed by myself and made the 
ornament of my neck, like a favourite charm, how am I, O minister, to be 
entrapped by you, as by a ghost 1 " 

Then, on a subsequent occasion, the king, while going round on his 
circuit, reached the bank of the river. He saw a certain Brahman, afflicted 
-with poverty, who had forded the river, coming towards him, carrying a 
load of wood, and said to him, — 

*' How deep is the water, O Brahman 1 " * 

' The fonr inscriptions form a conplet. 

' This passage is eyidently corrupt. The printed text follows P pretty closely. 
^ I find in a, fi and P, yadanastamite. The sense is mnch the same as that of the 
printed text. Of coarse this couplet is in the Anustubh metre. 

* This is found in the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1875, p. 148). 
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The Brahman answered, — 

" Knee-deep, king.'* 
When he said that, the king continued, — 

'^ How have you been reduced to this state ) " 
The Brahman replied, — 

" Not everjrwhere are there patrons like you." ^ 

The present^ which the king caused to be given to the Brahman, when 
he ended this speech, was entered in the charity account-book by the 
minister in the form of the following couplet : — 

A lakh, a lakh, again a lakh, and ten furious elephants 

Were given by the king, pleased on account of the knee-deep utterance.^ 

Then, on another occasion, at night, at the midnight hour, the king 
suddenly woke up, and seeing the moon recently risen in the sphere of 
heaven, he uttered this half-stanza, like the rising tide of his literary 
Bca ! 

This, which within the moon has the appearance of a strip of cloud, 
People call a hare, but to me it does not wear that form. 

When the king had repeated this half- stanza again and again, a certain 
thief,' that had entered the king's treasure-room by digging a tunnel into 
his palace, being unable to restrain the volume of his poetical inspiration, 
exclaimed, — 

But I think that the moon has its body marked with the brands of a 

hundred scars. 
Entrenched by the meteor-strokes of the sidelong glances of the fair girls 

afflicted by separation from your foes. 

When the thief had recited this half-stanza, the king had him put in 
prison by his guards. Theu, at the dawn of day, he had the thief summoned 
to his hall of audience, and gave him a present, which the officer, who 
superintended his charity account-book, entered in the following stanza : — 

To this thief, who laid aside the fear of death, and composed 
The two remaining lines, "^ the king, being pleased, gave 
Ten crores of gold coins, and eight mighty elephants also. 
Wounding mountains with the points of their tusks, while bees hum 
rejoicing in their ichor. 

^ These fonr speeches form a conplefc. 

* But C, D and P give prahhd?inet to the utterer of the knee-deep conplet. This 
is foun4 in the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1895, p. 146). 

' This story will be found on page 184 of the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition 
of 1895). 

* I read with a and /B, pSrdadvayahrte. This reading is also found in the Bhoja- 
prabandha. 
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Then, once on a time, while this book was being read, the king, consider- 
ing himself munificent, exclaimed, as if overpowered with the demon of 
pride, — 

I have done what no man has done, I have given what no man has given^ 
I have accomplished what it is impossible to accomplish, my heart is not 
thereby grieved. 

While he was praising himself ^ again and again in these words, a certain 
old minister, wishing to cut short his pride, brought to the king the 
charity account-book of Yikramaditya. 

In the introductory section of the book, first of all was found this stanza, 
being the first in it^ — 

Eight crores of gold, ninety-three tulas of pearls, 

Fifty elephants excited with anger on account of the bees drunk with the 

smell of their ichor. 
Ten thousand horses, a hundred fair ones wheedling with wiles. 
All this that was given by the Pandu king by way of fine, was made over 

to a bard .2 

This stanza is to be known as the *' eight crores of gold " stanza, on 
account of the nature of the remuneratory gift described in it. 

When king Bhoja had grasped the purport of this stanza, all his pride 
was crushed by the liberality of Yikramaditya, and after he had worshipped 
that account-book, he had it put back in its place. 

Then he was addressed by the warder in the following words, "Your 
Majesty, the family of Sarasvati waits at your gate, eager for an interview 
with the king." The king gave this order, " Introduce them quickly." 
Then the family entered in order of precedence. The servant said, — 

The father is learned, the son of the father also is learned, 
The mother is learned, the daughter of the mother also is learned. 
The wretched one-eyed maid-servant is also learned, 
King, I think that this family is a mass of learning. 

The king laughed somewhat at this farcical utterance of the warder, and 
gave to the eldest male of the party the following quarter of a couplet to 
complete : — 

" From the unsubstantial one should extract substance." 

* I read (;ldghanidnah with $. 

* I omit four lines which have already been translated in the history of Yikrama- 
ditya. In MS. $ they come before these lines. This stanza is found on page 181 
of the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1895). 
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Tho verse ran thus when completed : — 

Munificence from wealth, truth from speech, so, too, fame and piety from 

life, 
Doing good to one's neighbour from the body ; from the unsubstantial one 

should extract substance.^ 

Then the king gave to the son the following words : — 

Himalaya, in truth, the monarch of mountains ; 
Mena, with her limbs afflicted by bereavement, made. 

No sooner had the king spoken than the son replied, — 

By the fire of thy valour was melted 
Himalaya, in truth, the monarch of mountains ; 
Mena,^ with her limbs afflicted by bereavement, made 
A bed of young shoots the refuge of her body. 

When the stanza had been thus completed, the king said to the wife of 
the eldest son : — 

*' Which am I to feed with milk ? " 

When the king gave her this quarter of a couplet to fill up, she filled it 
up as follows : — 

And if Havana, in truth, was bom with ten mouths, but one body, 
His mother gaping with astonishment must have thought, '' Which am I to 
feed with mUk ? *' 

Then the king gave the following quarter of a couplet to be completed: — 

'* On whose neck am I to hang ? " 

The maid-servant ^ thus filled it up : — 

A certain lady, enraged with neglect, drove away her wretched husband, 
My friend, a strange thought did I think, " On whose neck am I to hang ? " 

The king forgot to test the daughter, but rewarded them all, and then 
dismissed them. Then the king, as he was walking about on the floor of 
the upper room of his palace, holding up an umbrella, during an audience at 
which everybody was allowed to be present,* was reminded by the warder 
of what had happened to the daughter. The king said to her, " Speak." 
Then she uttered this stanza : — 

J This stanza is No. 2750 in Bdhtlingk's Indische Spruche. He finds it in the 
Sahityadarpana and the Snbhasitan^ava. 

'^ The wife of Himalaya and mother of Parvati. 

' I read sa with a and /9. 

* Here again I take earvdvasara as equivalent to dlw&n-%-*dmm. 
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king Bhoja, light of your race, crest-jewel of all kings, 

It is right that you should walk about in this world with an umbrella, even 

at night, 
Lest, by beholding your face, the moon should become abashed with shame, 
And this reverend saint ArundhatI ^ should be tempted to unchastity. 

As soon as she had said this, the king, having his mind captivated by 
her beauty, married her, and made her one of his wives. Then, on another 
occasion, king Bhoja, though a league of friendship ^ subsisted between 
him and Bbima, being desiroas of breaking the peace, and also wishing to 
test the cleverness of the inhabitants of the country of Gujarat, put this 
gdthd into the hand of a diplomatic agent/ and sent it to Bhima : — 

The lion who with ease cleaves the foreheads of mighty elephants, the pro- 
gress of whose valour is published abroad, 
Has no war with the deer, and yet cannot be said to have peace with him. 

Bhima was asked to send a gdthd in answer to this, but considered all 
the compositions, which the great poets submitted, as so many fruitless 
efforts, until at last this gdthd came : — 

Bhima was created on the earth by Destiny as the destroyer of the sons of 

Andhaka, 
How can he, who made no account of a hundred foes, make account of thee 

who art but one ? * 

The king sent this mind-astonishing gdthd, which was composed by 
Grovindacarya, to king Bhoja, by the hand of that minister, and thus 
avoided a breach of peaceful relations. 

On a certain occasion,^ a certain man, introduced by the warder, entered 
the hall of audience, and said to Bhoja, — 

The mother is not satisfied with me nor with the daughter-in-law, the 
daughter-in-law neither with the mother nor mc, 

1 for my part neither with one woman nor the other ; tell me, O king, 

whose is this fault ] ^ 

1 The wife of Vagis^ha (or Vasistha) and one of the Pleiades. This stanza is 
f onnd on pp. 163, 164 of the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1895). 

' TamcUap%tre9u. 

' Sandhivi^rahika, Forbes (Ras Mala, p. 188) tells us that at the courts of their 
more powerful neighbours, the kings of Aphilwara were represented by accredited 
diplomatic agents, called " Sandhivigrahik " or makers of peace and war, whose 
duty it was to keep them informed of foreign affairs — a task performed also in 
another manner by persons called " Sthanpurush," men of the country or spies, 
who were probably unrecognized by their employers. 

* I read with B, a and jS, Bhlmo puhavii, omitting ya. 

' Here P gives sarvdvdsaret which, as I have already pointed out, means an 
audience, open to all people, of whatever rank. 

* The Bombay edition of the Bhojaprabandha (Kaly&na, 1895) reads kupyati for 
tu^yati in this couplet, which is found on page 252. 
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As soon as the king heard this, he caused a present to bo given to him, 
which chased away the poverty that had beset him from his birth. Then 
on a certain night in the winter season, as the king was roaming about in 
search of adventures,^ he heard a certain man in front of a certain temple 
repeating the following stanza : — 

While I am shrivelled up ^ with cold like the fruit of the bean, and plunged 

in a sea of anxiety, 
The fire of my belly pinched with hanger, which blows and parts my lips, 

is appeased, 
Sleep has abandoned me, and gone somewhere far away, like an insulted 

wife, 
The night does not waste away, like fortune bestowed on a worthy 

recipient. 

After the king had got through the latter part of the night, he summoned 
that man in the morning, and said to him, '' How did you endure the great 
severity of the cold during the rest of the night 1 *' And then he reminded 
him of the line : — 

"The night does not waste away, like fortune bestowed on a wortliy 
recipient." 

The man answered, " Your Majesty, by virtue of the three thick garments * 
I manage to hold out against the cold.'' When the king asked him again, 
''What is that triad of garments^ that you speak of," he repeated the 
following couplet : — 

At night the knee, by day the sun, the fire at both twUights, 
King, I endured the cold by the help of knee, sun and fire. 

When he said this, he was made happy by the king by the gift of three 
lakhs. The man continued, — 

By thee, thus imprisoning thyself ^ now by the way of munificence, 
Bali, Karna and others have been released from their gaol in the minds of 
the good. 

1 Forbes has some interesting remarks on this subject. See page 191 of the Baa 
Mala, Watson's edition. 

' This translation is conjectural. Porhaps we ought to read uddhr^i^asya with 
D. This word is said to mean ** shivering." Monier- Williams tells us that 
uddhufsana is a corruption of uddharsana. In the Bhojaprabandha (page 181 of the 
Bombay edition of 1895) this stanza begins with Qltenddhyu^itasya. 

^ Here I read with o, triceli for triveli. P has n%ayddya for viayd. 

* Here I read vastratrayl with o, or perhaps it would be better to read triceli 
again, taking into consideration the fact that in Jaina MSS. it is difficult to 
distinguish c from r. 

* I read with o and P, °dtmdnaniaho for °mdnamaho. I find dtmdnam in the 
corresponding passage in the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition, p. 183), but the 
rest of the stanza differs so much that it throws no light on this. 
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While the man was thus pouring forth the full volume of his literary 
floody^ the king, who felt unable to give an adequate present in return for 
it, induced him by his entreaties to stop. On another occasion, when the 
king was mounted on an elephant, and was going round the town on his 
royal circait,^ he saw a certain beggar picking up grains that had fallen on 
the ground. The king uttered the first half of a half -stanza,^ — 

What is the nse of those people being bom who are not able to fill their 
own stomachs ? 

The beggar continued, — 

Indeed there is no use at all of those people beiug bom, who do not help 
others, though well able to do it. 

When he had ended, the king continued^ — 

O mother, do not produce such a son as is intent on begging from his 
neighbours ! 

After this speech, the beggar rejoined, — 

Do not, earth, do not give support to those who refuse their neighbours' 
requests ! 

When he had said this, the king said, " Who are you 1 " He replied, " I 
here am Ba]a9ekhara, who, having been prevented by the chief men of the 
city from obtaining in any other way an entrance into your coterie of various 
learned men, have striven by this trick to enjoy an interview with your 
Highness." When he had been favoured with great gifts, suitable to him, 
he said, — 

In that lake in which the frogs, lying in the holes, were as if dead, the 

tortoises had gone into the earth, 
The sheat-fish had swooned again and again, from rolling on the broad slab 

of mud, 
In that very lake a cloud, rising out of season, has wrought such a mighty 

work, 
That herds of wild elephants drink water in it, immersed up to their 

foreheads.* 

This is the utterance of Eaja9ekhara called " The cloud out of season.*' 
In a certain year, owing to a failure of rain, it became impossible to obtain 

^ P has ^odgdraparastaf*. ^ I read with a, rajapdfik&yani. 

' Here the text reads ardhakavind. But I have substitated ardhakanfitii. 
* This stanza is fonnd on page 155 of the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 
1895). 
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grain and grass, and king Bhima was informed by his representatives ^ that 
king Bhoja was for this very reason preparing an invasion. This made 
him anxious, and he gave orders to a diplomatic agent named Damara^ to 
this effect, " Whatever we may have to pay by way of fine, king Bhoja 
must be prevented from coming into this country during the present year." 
On receiving this order, he repaired to the court of king Bhoja. Now he 
was exceedingly ugly, but skilled in penetrating the minds of others. King 
Bhoja said to him, — 

" Tell me how many messengers are there, belonging to your king, holding 
the office of diplomatic agent ? " 

The ambassador replied, — 

**• Many like me, O king of Malava, they are there of three degrees. 
They are sent in order, according as the foreign court is considered to be 
of low, medium, or excellent quality." 

When he gave this answer with a suppressed smile, the king of Dhara 
was pleased with him. 

King Bhoja, astonished at the cleverness of his speech, had the drums 
beat as a signal for beginning the march towards Gujarat. At the time 
of beginning the march, a bard said, — 

The Cola king enters the bosom of the sea, the Andhra king repairs to a 

hole in a mighty mountain ; 
The king of Karnata does not wear his turban, the king of Gujarat frequents 

the mountain torrents ; 
Cedi, that warlike monarch, flickers with weapons ; the king of Kanyakubja 

is here bent double ; 
Bhoja, all the kings are distracted with the burden of the fear of the 

advance of thy army only. 
On the floor of thy prison, the angry wrangle about a place on which to 

lay their beds. 
Has increased in the night among these mutual rivals, who thus dispute, 
'* The king of Koi)kana sleeps in the corner, Lata near the door, Kalii)ga in 

the courtyard ; 
You are a new arrival, Ko9ala ; my father also used to abide on this level 

spot.** 

After the king had ordered the drum for the advance to be beaten, a 

1 8thdnapuru?aih. Forbes (Bas Mala, p. 188) gives it as Ms opinion that these 
"men of the country " were spies. But we shall soon come to a passage which 
shows that one of the representatives of the Gujarat! sovereign in Malava declared 
himself to be a native of Gujarat. The passage is found on page 108 of the 
Sanskrit printed text. 
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dramatic performance, taking off all the kings, was enacted. In it a certain 
angry king tried to make Tailapa, who, being in the prison, had established 
himself in a comfortable place, get up, and was thus addressed by him, *^ I 
have an ancestral holding here^ why should I leave my own home at the 
bidding of a new-comer like you ? *' Thereupon the king turned to Damara 
with a laugh, and praised the display of wit in the play, but received from 
him this reply, ^*King, the display of wit is, no doubt, extraordinary, but 
out on the ignorance that this actor ^ shows with regard to the history of 
the hero of the tale, for this mighty king Tailapadeva is recognized by 
having the head of king Munja fixed on a stake ! " When Damara said 
this before all the court, Bhoja was so stung by his sarcasm, that, without 
making any further preparation, he proceeded to march at once towards the 
country of Tilaijga. Then, hearing that a very strong force was coming 
under the banner of Tailapadeva, Bhoja was very anxious^ and at this con- 
juncture Damara came to him, and showing him a forged rescript from the 
king, informed him that Bhima had reached Bhogapura. By that intelligence 
brought by Damara, which was like the sprinkling of salt on a wound, king 
Bhoja was exceedingly cast down, and he said to Pamara, '* You must, by 
hook or by crook, prevent your master from coming here during the present 
year." When the king said this over and over again in plaintive accents^ 
Damara, who knew how to suit himself to every conjuncture, took a male 
and female elephant from him by way of present^ and sent them to Bhima 
in Pattana to appease him. 

When king Bhoja was listening to the reading of a treatise on law, he 
heard of the Radhavedha^ of Arjuna. He reflected, *' What is difficult to 
practise ? " And so he himself, by dint of constant practice^ succeeded in 
performing the world-famed Radhavedha, and then proceeded to illuminate 
the marketB of the city ; but an oilman and a tailor out of contempt would 
have nothing to do with his rejoicings, and then justified their refusal ta 
the king. The oilman stood in the upper room of a house, and from it 
poured a stream of oil into a narrow-mouthed earthen vessel that was on 
the ground ; and the tailor stood on the ground, and on the point of an up- 
lifted thread caught the eye of a needle,^ that was thrown down from 
above, and so threaded the needle. Having shown in this way their skill 
acquired by practice, they said to the king, '' If your Majesty possesses the 



^ I read nafasya for hhafasya, F has dhig na/a^i/a, a, dhik nataeya, /B, dhigdhana- 
fasya. 

^ This is said to mean a particalar attitude in shooting, bnt I think it most mean 
a feat similar to that performed by Odysseus. BOhtlingk and Both, in their 
WOrterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, give for Radhavedhin ^* etwa nach der Scheibe 
schiessend." The meaning will, to a certain extent, appear in the sequel. Literally 
translated it means " the cleaving of Badha." 

^ P gives hhUmisthita Urdhvimukhakrtatantromhukhet but also vivare. 
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requisite skill, then do what we have done." In this way they cut short the 
king's pride. 

King Bhoja, I know why you performed the cleaving of Badha, ^ 
It was because your Majesty could not tolerate an opposite to Dhara. 

In these words he was praised by the learned, and being desirous of laying 
out a new city, he had the drum beaten. Then a hetaera^ named Dhara, 
who, with her husband, named Agnivetala, had gone to Lai)ka, and seen the 
way in which that town was laid out, and returned, requested that her name 
might be given to the new city, and making over to the king an accurate 
plan of Laijka, she laid out the town of Dhara. 

On a certain day, the king was wandering about in his town, after the 
•evening general assembly, and he heard a certain Digambara reciting the 
following gathd^ — 

This birth has been a failure ,2 1 have not broken the successful sword of the 

warrior ; 
I have not listened to the shrill drums ; ^ I have not clung to the neck of a 

fair one. 

The next morning the king summoned him, and taking the opportunity 
of reminding him of the fact that he had uttered these words in the night, 
he asked him what ability he possessed. The Digambara set forth his 
valour in the following couplet, — 

King, when the IHpali festival has taken place, and the ichor of elephants 

flows, 
I will reduce under one umbrella Gauda and Daksinapatha. 

Thereupon he was appointed commander-in-chief. King Bhima having 
inarched ^ to conquer the country of Sindh, the Digambara arrived with all 
the officers and sacked the august city of Anahilla, and having caused cowries 
to be sown at the gate of the clock-tower of the palace, extorted a record 
of victory. From that day forth it became a comtnon saying in that land 
that such and such a thing has been stolen by Kulacandra. He returned to 

« 

the country of Malava with that record of victory, and related the whole 
-story to king Bhoja. He said to him, " Why did you not have charcoal 
sown 1 The taxes of this country shall go to the land of Gujarat.*' This is 
what king Bhoja, the neck- ornament of Saras vati, said to him. 



^ Rddhdvedha. Of course, if the syllables of Radha are inverted we obtain 
DMrd. 

3 P gives naggdham. I take it to be the Sanskrit nigraham. 

^ P gives tikkh&m turiija na mdniyd, but a and $ give Hrakd [sic). The anusvara 
in P is not very clear. For port see Hemacandra (ed. Pischel) IV. 395, 4. 

^ P, a and fi read vydprtCf being engaged in conqaering. 
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One night, Bhoja was sitting in the rays of the moon, with Kulacandia 
near him^ and looking at the ciicle of the full moon, he repeated these two 
lines, — 

Those who find the night pass as quickly as a moment in the society of the 

beloved, 
Find, when separated, the cold-rayed moon as scorching as a meteor. 

When the poet-king had in these words uttered the half ^ of a stanza, 
Ktdacaiidra continued, — 

But I have neither a beloved nor separation ; therefore to me deprived of 

both these things 
This moon shines like a mirror, neither hot nor yet cold. 

After Kulacandra had said this, the king bestowed on hiiu a beautiful 
damsel. 

Then the diplomatic agent, named Pamara, came from the country of 
Malava, and by describing the court of Bhoja, created great astonishment. 
Then he returned to Malava, and by describing Bhima as possessing 
extraordinary beauty^ he made ' Bhoja excited with a longing to see him ; 
so Bhoja entreated him, saying, '* Bring him here, or take me to his 
capital ; " and Bhima^ who wished to see the court of Bhoja, used exactly 
the same language to him. So, in a certain year, the resourceful Pamara, 
conveying a great present, and taking with him king Bhima, disguised as a 
Brahman, and officiating as a betel-box bearer, went into the court of 
Bhoja, and made his salutation. When Bhoja began to broach the subject 
of his bringing king Bhima, Damara said, *' Kings are independent persons, 
and who can force them to do what they do not wish to do 1 ^ But, anyhow, 
some slaves must not be despised by your Majesty." ^ After he had said 
this, Bhoja asked what the age, colour, and form of Bhima were like, and 
looked round at those people who were present in court. Then Damara 
pointed out the betel-box bearer, and said to Bhoja, " King, 

He has the same form, the same colour, the same beauty, and the same age ; 
The difference between him and the king is that between glass and a 
wishing- jewel." 

1 I read ardlie, but a has tenokta/m which comes to the same. P gives iti ardha- 
Icavind tenokte. See page 74 of the printed text, where a/rdhakavind occurs. 

' The grammar in this passage seems to be defective. I have given what I 
suppose to be the sense. 

^ I read with a and iS, svamino* ndbhimcUam, P gives tiab/it matom, which gives 
the same sense. 

* Perhaps the reading of jS, swrvatheyam kaddgd n&vadhSranlya is correct. The 
same reading is found in a except that "^im is given for "^yami. This wiU mean 
'* Tou must certainly not entertain this chimerical hope." P has this reading, but 
had" for had''. However, the reading of the printed text g^ves a tolerable sense. 
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When he said this^ king Bhoja, who was a very emperor among dis- 
cerning men, looked at the distinguishing marks of the betel-box bearer, 
and then, with fixed gaze,^ reflected that such a person must be a king. 
Then the diplomatic agent sent the betel-box bearer to bring the articles 
that composed the present. While the things were being brought, a great 
deal of time was taken up by Damara's protracting matters by describing 
their advantages, and dilating on other subjects. At last the king said to 
him, " How much longer is this betel-box bearer going to linger?'' Then 
Damara told him plainly that he was Bhima. Immediately the king set 
about getting ready troops to pursue him. But Damara said to him, ^' At 
the end of every twelve yojanaa th^re are horses attached to a horse-litter, 
and female camels ^ that go a yqjana in twenty-four minutes, so, as Bhima 
is getting over the ground with all these appliances, how are you likely to 
catch him ? " When Damara had made this representation, Bhoja remained 
for a long time rubbing his hands. 

Then king Bhoja, having been continually hearing of the literary merit 
and virtue of the pandit Magha, out of eagerness to see him, kept con- 
tinually sending royal invitations, and so brought him from the town of 
Qnmala in the cold weather season. He entertained him with the utmost 
respect, with delicious dishes and other luxuries, and after that showed 
him entertainments fit for a king, and then, at nighty after the ceremony of 
waving lights before the idol was concluded, he made the pandit Magha 
recline on a bed near his own, and exactly like it, and he gave him his own 
lug, and after conversing pleasantly with him for a long time, he slept 
comfortably. In the morning the king was aroused by the sound of the 
auspicious drums, and then the pandit Magha asked him for leave to return 
home. The king, with his heart full of astonishment, asked him how he 
had enjoyed his food and coverlets in the day that had passed, but he said, 
'' Let us not discuss the question as to whether the food was good or bad," 
but represented that he was exhausted with the weight of the rug.* The 
king, who was vexed, at last, with difficulty, consented to his departure, 
and so the pandit Magha, being accompanied by the king as far as the city 
park, and honourably dismissed, returned to his own home. Magha, before 
he left, entreated* the king to honour him with the favour of a visit to 
him in his own house. Some days after, king Bhoja, eager to see the 
apparatus of Magha's wealth and 1 uxury, went to the town of ^nmala. 

' P and jS give niqcaladrqaw nrpam. This would mean, I suppose, that Damara, 
remarking that Bhoja was looking intently at Bhima, sent the latter away. In 
any case, the grammar is defective. 

* MS. o has karinyah (female elephants), /9, karihhyah. 

3 I read <;ltardk?dbhdrena with P, o and i8, instead of fital/i arena, which is, 
perhaps, a misprint. 

■* P, a and /3 give vijnapya. 
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The pandit Magha won his heart by showing him appropriate respect in 
going to meet him and paying him other attentions, and the king found 
that there was room for himself and his army in Magha's stables. But he 
himself went to pandit Magha's palace, and observed that the floor of the 
passage leading to it was inlaid with gold.^ After he had bathed, he put 
on a clean garment, standing on the floor of the god's shrine, which was 
made of a pavement of crystal and emerald in such a way as to resemble 
water full of the branching stems of aquatic plants. The commencement 
of the rite was immediately announced to him by the family priest, and 
after the worship of the god was over^ and the mantra ceremony ^ had come 
to an end, the king tasted the savoury food, which was brought in at 
meal- time. His mind was surprised by all kinds of accessory delicacies, 
such as fruits, which came from foreign countries, or were produced out of 
their due season. After he had eaten to his fill savoury food remarkable 
for well-seasoned milk and rice, at the end of the meal he went up into the 
upper chamber, and was a spectator of poems, tales, histories, and plays, 
not seen or heard ^ before. Though it was the cold season, there was 
artificially produced a sudden semblance of terrible heat,^ so that the king 
had to put on white transparent garments^ and being fanned by servants 
holding palm-leaves in their hands, and having his clothes anointed with 
much sandal-wood ointment, he passed that night in delightful sleep, as if 
it had been but a moment. In the morning he was waked by the sound 
of conchs, and was informed by the pandit Magha of the fact that the hot 
season had suddenly appeared in the middle of the cold weather.^ He 
spent some days, as suited the season, full of astonishment, and then asked 
leave to depart to his own country, and after bestowing on Magha all the 
merit of the new Bhojasvamin temple, that he was about to build ^ 
himself, he set out for the country of Malava. 

Now, on the day of his birth, Magha*s father had his horoscope cast by 
an astrologer, and the astrologer stated that at the beginning of his life his 
prosperity would be continually increasing, but at the end he would lose all his 
opulence, and a disease of swelling would to a certain extent manifest itself 
in his feet, and so he would die. When the astrologer said thisj Magha's 
father was desirous of counteracting that predicted course of the planets by 
an accumulation of wealth, and so, having reflected that in the life of a 

* Or glass, according to a and /9, which have kdcdbaddhdm. 

^ Probably the cironmambidation accompanied by the repetition of a mcmtra. 
(Forbes, Bas M&la, p. 897.) 

* P gives a^rutddf^C dpurva*^. I have foUowed the printed text. 
^ P, a and jS give hhifmo^mabhr&ntyd. This I translate. 

^ The reading of a, vyatikcbramj improves the grammar. I find vyatikara in $, 

< Both A and fi read karita = caused to be bnilt. 

< P and a give Iti nimittavidS nivedite. This I have followed, but the sense is 
. not thereby much altered. 

B 
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human being, which is of the length of a hundred years, there will be 
thirty-six thousand days, he placed so many strings threaded with coins 
in new receptacles that he had made for the purpose^ and gave his son 
hundredfold more wealth in addition to that, and bestowed on him the 
name of Magha, and gave him the education befitting his family, and then 
thinking that he had done his duty, he died. Immediately Magha, having, 
like the lord of the northern quarter,^ a vast empire over luxuries,^ began to 
give to learned men as much wealth as they desired, and fulfilled the wishes 
of the tribe of petitioners with measureless gifts, and by various^ kinds of 
enjoyments showed himself in his own country ^ like the incarnation of a 
god. He excited admiration in learned men by composing th3 epic poem 
named Qi9upalaba(lha ; but at the end of his life, owing to the fact that 
the merit acquired in a previous state of existence was exhausted, he lost 
his wealth, and as calamity had fallen upon him, he was unable to remain 
in his own country, and so he went with his wife to the country of 
Malava, and took up his residence in Dhara.^ He made up his mind that 
he must obtain some money from king Bhoja by offering him a book to 
purchase. So he sent his wife to him, and remained long hoping for it. 
In the meanwhile, king Bhoja, seeing his wife in that condition, opened 
that book, hastily thrusting a pin^ into it and saw the following stanza: — 

The clump of night-lotuses has lost its glory, glorious is the mass of day- 
lotuses. 
The owl abandons his joy, the Brahmany drake is full of happiness, 
The warm-rayed sun is rising, the cold-rayed moon ^ is setting, 
Various, alas ! is the development of the freaks of accursed Fate. 

Then, having grasped the meaning of the stanza, he said, " Why need 
we consider the whole book ? The world itself would be a small price for 
this stanza alone." So the king gave by way of remuneration for the 
word *' Alas ! " which was appropriate to the occasion, and not redundant, 
wealth to the amount of a lakh, and so dismissed Magha's wife. But she 

^ i.e. Kuvera, the god of wealth. 

' I insert with a, hhojya between prdjya" and sdmrajyo. The same MS. has 
prdpta before prdjya^. 

* I read with o, ^ and P, taistair"*. 

* Before svam I insert nijadeqey which I find in a. 

^ This part of the story is found in the Bhojaprabandha, pp. 220 and ff. (edition 
of 1895, Kalyana, Bombay). 

^ According to Molesworth's Marathi Dictionary, it is cnstomary to examine a 
candidate by piercing the sheets of a book with a galdkd or pin, and asking him to 
explain the stanza on which the pin rests. Books are apparently used in this way 
to inquire into the futare. Cp. the Sortes VirgiliansB. The word ^aZoA-a may also 
mean a stilus for writing on palm-leaves. (Biihler Indische Palsdographie, p. 92.) 

7 The moon is the friend of the white lotus, which expands its petals during the 
night, and closes them in the daytime. The Brahmany drake is separated from 
his mate during the night. 
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«s she was retaming from the king's palace, being known to be the wife of 
the pandit Magha, was solicited for alms by certain petitioners, and so she 
gave them the whole of the king's present, and returned to the house no 
richer than she left it, and informed her husband, in whose feet a swelling 
had to a certain extent manifested itself, of what had taken place, with a 
full explanation. Then be praised her, saying, '^ You are my reputation 
manifest in bodily form," and then, seeing that a beggar had come to his 
house, and that there was nothing in it fit to give him, he fell into a state 
of despondency, and said this, — 

I have no wealth, and yet vain hope does not leave me. 

My perverse hand does not^ abandon the desire to give. 

Begging involves disgrace, and yet in self-slaughter there is sin, 

Te vital spirits, depart ye of yourselves ; what availeth it to lament 1 

The scorching of the fire of poverty is allayed with the water of acquiescence. 

But, as for this pain produced by frustrating the expectation of the wretched, 

by what is this to be allayed 1 
Leave me, leave me, ye vital spirits, since a petitioner has gone to dis. 

appointment, 
Sooner or later you will have to go, but where will you find such a caravan 

to start with 1 
In time of famine begging is out of place ; how can the poorly-circum- 
stanced contract a loan ? 
And who will give the lords of the earth work to do 1 
This householder is about to perish without having given a mouthful ; ^ 
AV^here are we to go, what are we to do, wife t Mysterious is life*s dis- 

^pensation. 
A wayfarer, gaunt with famine, has come from some place asking for my 

house ; 
So, wife, is there anything which this man, afflicted with hunger, may eat ? 
She says with her voice, " There is,'' and again, '* There is not," without 

syllables ; 
By drops of flowing tears, by broad, broad streams pouring from her rolling 

eyes. 

' I find in fi, iydgdnna sancalati and in P and a, ddndnna sayhucati. I think that 
a negative is required. I find in the Bhojaprabandha, tydge ratim vahati. The 
reading of the printed text means, '^In truth mj perverse hand contracts from 
giving." 

^ This passage is fall of puns. " Disappointment " maj also mean "want of 
meaning " ; the word for ** caravan " means also ** having meaning," and the word 
for "petitioner "is connected with artha which means "petition," "meaning," 
and "wealth." 

' Or, " This sun is setting without allowing Rahu to swallow him in an eclipse. " 
Ordsa also means " grant." 
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Immediately after uttering this speech, that pa^^it Magha died. Next 
morning king Bhoja heard of that occurrence, and as Magha's fellow* 
tribesmen, the Malas, were wealthy, and yet allowed such an admirable- 
man to die overpowered with hunger, he gave them the well-known name 
of Bhilla^-Malas. 

Once on a time, in the city of Vicala, which was great in prosperity, there- 
was dwelling a Brahman of the name of Sarvadeva, of the Ka^yapa gotra, at 
native of Madhyade9a.3 By associating with the followers of the Jaina 
religion, he had well-nigh suppressed falsehood^ in himself. With his two 
sons, Dhanapala and Qobhana, he entertained in a monastery*^ of his own^ 
out of regard for his merits, the Jaina teacher, Yardhamana, who came to 
him one day, and as the teacher was pleased with his unvarying devotion,. 
Sarvadeva, thinking that he was a son of the omniscient one, asked him 
about a treasure of his ancestors that had disappeared. The teacher,, 
making use of words intentionally ambiguous, asked him to give him half, 
and after Sarvadeva had found the treasure by the indications which the 
teacher gave, he was for giving him half of the treasure, but the teacher 
then asked him for half his couple of sons. Dhanapala, the eldest, whose 
mind was blinded by falsehood, and who was addicted to denouncing the 
Jaina way, refused his consent, and with regard to the younger, named 
Qobhana, he was restrained by compassion. So, being desirous of washing 
away in holy bathing-places the crime of breaking his promise, he set out- 
on a pilgrimage to holy bathing-places. Then the younger son, named 
Qobhana, who was devoted to his father, dissuaded him from his intention, 
and took a vow to make good his father's promise, and himself repaired to 
that Jaina teacher. Dhanapala studied all the branches of Brahmanical 
learning, and, by the favour of king Bhoja, obtained the post of superior^ 
of all the pandits, and, out of a feeling of hostility to his brother, he pre- 
vented the professors of the Jaina faith from entering his country for the 
space of twelve years. The Jaina laymen of that country called upon the 
teacher with vehement entreaty, and so that ascetic, named Qobhana, who 
had reached the further shore of the ocean of Jaina treatises, took leave of 
the teacher, and went there and entered Dhara. As he was entering, the 
pandit Dhanapala, who was accompanying the king on his royal circuit, not 

* Or " barbarous Malas." The reading of o and ^, tajjdter naina would mean, 
** He gave that tribe the name," Ac. Biihler (Indian Studies, No. 1) tells us that 
*'primala" is another name of Bhillamala, the modem Bhinmal in southern 
Marya4- P has, as I read it, tajjdtarj the vowel e being omitted. 

' The country lying between the Himalayas on the north, the Vindhya moun- 
tains on the south, Yina^ana on the west, Prayaga on the east. 

* Probably in the sense of wrong belief from the Jaina point of view. 

* Updfraya. 

* P and o give pra^fa (for praf(ha) instead of the prdkrftck of the printed text. L 
have followed these two MSS. 
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Tecognizing that be was his brother^ said to him jeeringly, ^* All bail ! ass- 
toothed mendicant ! "^ The hermit, Qobhana, answered, " Good luck befall 
you, my friend, with a mouth like a kapivrsana" Dhanapala was inwardly 
astonished at this speech of Q^^^&i^^'s, and said to himself, '' I said, ' AH 
hail to yon,' in pure joke, but this man, by saying ' Good luck to you, my 
friend,' has conquered me by his dexterity in speech." So he said to 
^obhana, *' Whose guests are you ? " These speeches of Dhanapala 
elicited from the hermit Qobhana the reply, ** We are your guests, sir." 
When Dhanapala heard this speech of the hermit (^obhana, he sent Qobhana, 
with his attendant novice, to his own palace, and assigned him a place there. 
Then Dhanapala himself returned to the palace, and with polite speeches 
invited (^obhana with his attendant to dinner. But they,^ who were 
addicted to taking only pure food, refused. Dhanapala earnestly inquired 
what objection could be taken to his food. They answered, — 

A hermit should eat food collected as bees collect honey, even if given by a 

family of Mlecchas, 
He should not eat a regular meal, even if offered by one equal to 

Vyhaspati. 

Moreover, the same doctrine is laid down in the Jaina religion, in the 
Da9avaikalika, — 

Those wise persons, who are like bees, not depending on any one person for 

food, 
Delighting in many scraps, self-subdued, are for that reason called saints.^ 

Accordingly, as food expressly prepared for us is forbidden both by our 
own religion and an alien religion, we avoid it, and eat pure food. 
Dhanapala was astonished at their virtuous practice, and silently rising up 
went into his palace. When he was beginning his bath, those two hermits 
arrived on a begging round, and the Brahman's wife seeing them, as the 
cooking of the food was not completed,^ brought the two hermits sour milk 
to drink. They asked, " For how many days has this been kept ? " But 
Dhanapala jeeringly remarked, ^' Do you suppose that there are maggots in 
it ? " The Brahman's wife investigated the matter and said, '^ It has been 
kept for two days." Thereupon the two hermits said, " Undoubtedly there 

^ Perhaps this refers to the fact that the Jaina ascetic ate only vegetables. 
Professor Leumann kindly informs me that ^^ Qarddbhadanta hhadanta namaste" 
and ^* Kapivr^andsya vayasya avkharh te " are two Padas composed in the Yi9loka 
metre with rhyming syllables. I do not understand the meaning of ka^ivrfana. 

^ Here the plural is used, but further on the dual. 

^ This passage is found on page 613 of Professor Leumann's Da^avaikalika Sutra, 
as he has kindly pointed out to me. The same idea will be found in Hemacandra's 
Yoga9astra, III. 140. 

* I read cLsiddhe *nnapake with fi. I find in a, asiddhdntapake, P gives aaiddhe 
xjunnapake. P also gives prcchyamano Dhanapdlah, 
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are maggots in it."^ So Dhanapala rose up from the seat on which he had 
placed himself to take his bath, in order to look into the matter, and when 
he saw that on a piece of cotton coloured red being placed in the Yicinity 
of the sour milk, which was put on a plate, creatures ^ of the colour of the sour 
milk climbed upon the red cotton, and made it as white as the clot of milk^ 
he admitted that the Jaina religion was conspicuous for its compassion 
towards all living creatures, and also conferred skill in detecting their 
production. For — 

One should avoid mvdga and mdsa ^ and other leguminous plants^ if un- 
boiled milk is thrown upon them^ 

They say, moreover^ that living animals are produced in sour milk, after it 
has remained three days. 

This is laid down in the law of the Jina. Having ascertained this, 
Dhanapala^ owing to the excellent instruction of the hermit Qobhana, 
accepted the correct belief^ and entered into full possession of the truth .^ 
Being naturally clever, he became exceedingly learned in the Karmaprakrti 
and other argumentative treatises of the Jainas, and he repeated as follows^ 
every morning after the ceremony of worshipping the Jina, — 

The lord of a few cities, hard to win even by bodily sacrifices, 

I have, alas ! in former days followed, under the delusion that he would 

bestow measureless gifts \ ^ 
Now I have gained as my master the lord of the three worlds, who bestows 

his own rank. 
Who is to be worshipped with the reason j but the waste of days, that 

preceded my conversion, afflicts me. 
I thought that true religion was everywhere until, Jina^ I knew thy law. 
As the gold-sick think everything gold, not having recovered their white 

condition.^ 

^ P reads pUta/rSJi santityatra ahhihite. The two other MSS. give, with the te3d> 
a saperflaouB iti. 

' I find in P, tairjantuhhir*' j those creatures. Pumha is, I suppose, the Persian 
word pamha^ which is sometimes pronounced pumha. 

3 Muggaraasai. Hoemle tells us that mudga is Phaseolus Mungo, and md^a is 
Phaseolus mungo radiatus (Uvasagadasao, p. 18). My translation is based upon 
Hemacandra's Yoga^astra (ed. Windisch), III. 7. 

Amagorasasamprktam dvidalarh pufipitaudanmh 
Dadhyaha/rdintaydtltam kuthitdnnajh ca varjayet. 

* I find in P, a and ^, samydktattvam hheje. This I translate. 

* I follow P, which gives durgrahomitavitaritdmohena. I assume that amitavita/rin 
means *' giver of measureless gifts." 

' The editor explains that this gold-sickness is produced by the Dhattura poison ; 
*^ as all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye." He gives another explanation of the 
concluding words of the second line: ''not obtaining a place suitable for confi- 
dence." I prefer to read alahhamdndnam with a and j3, and apparently P. For 
this gold-sickness cp. Pari9i9ta Parvan (ed. Jacobi), p. 166, Mrtpindavi api hemaivou 
pitonmatto hi pagyati. 
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The lord of a conntry bestows one Tillage, 

The lord of a village bestows one field, 

The lord of a field bestows kidney-beans, 

The All-knowing one, propitiated, bestows his own bliss. 

Such speeches Dhanapala recited continually. 

While in this frame of mind, he was one day taken out to hunt with the 
king, and was thus addressed by him, — 

^' Dhanapala, what, pray, is the cause that these deer 
Leap up towards the sky, while the boars furrow the ground 1 " 

Dhanapala answered, — 

'* King, terrified by your weapons, they seek to take refuge with their kind^ 
The deer with the deer in the deer-marked moon, the boars with the 
primeval boar.i 

When the king pierced a deer with an arrow, he looked at the face of 
Dhanapala, in order that he might celebrate his exploit in verse, but 
Dhanapala said, — 

May your valour in this matter go to the region under the earth ! 
This is evil policy, for he who takes refuge is held guiltless : 
That the weak is even slain by the mighty, 
Oh ! alas ! woe worth the day ! is a sign that the world is kingless. 

The king was indignant at this reproach from Dhanapala, and said, 
'* What is the meaning of this 1 " But he received this answer, — 

Since even enemies are let off, when near death, if they take grass in their 

mouths. 
How can yon slay these harmless beasts, who always feed on grass ? 

Then a strange pity arose in the mind of the king, and he consented to 
break his bow and arrows, and he renounced the evil practice of hunting 
for the term of his natural life. As he was returning to the town, he heard 
there the plaintive cry of a goat that was fastened to a sacrificial post in the 
sacrifice-shed, and asked Dhanapala, '' What does this animal say 1 " There- 
upon he answered, *' It is entreating that it may not be slain. 

I am not desirous of enjoying the fruits of heaven, I never asked you for 

them ; 
I am always satisfied with eating grass ; this conduct does not become you, 

holy man i 

^ It is well known that the Hindns place a deer in the moon instead of a man ; 
the *^ primeval boar " is, of course, Yi^^u in his third incarnation. 
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If the living creatures slain by you in sacrifice assuredly go to heayen, 
Why do you not ofier sacrifice with your mother and father, your sons and 
brothers likewise ? ^ 

When he had said this, the king again attacked him with the question, 
'* What does this mean ? " He replied, — 

Haying made a sacrificial post, having slain beasts, having made gory 

mire^— 
If by this one goes to heaven, by what does one go to hell 1 
Truth is my sacrificial post, penance indeed is my fire, deeds are my fuel, 
One should offer harmlessness as a bnrnt-offeriDg, thus one's sacrifice is 

approved by the good.2 

Keciting those and other speeches uttered in the Qukasamvada, in front 
of the king, and teaching him that those creatures of harmful nature, who 
preach the gospel of doing harm to living beings, are only Rakshasas in 
Brahman form^ he made king Bhoja well-disposed towards the Jaina 
religion. Then, on a certain occasion, the king was walking in the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana temple, and he said to the pandit Dhanapala, who 
was always praising the law of the All-knowing one, ''Admitting that 
there once was an All-knowing one, is there now any superiority of know- 
ledge in his sect ? " Thereupon Dhanapala answered, " In the book called 
Arhaccudamani written by the Arhat, there is even now contained informa- 
tion about the real facts with regard to all objects in the three worlds in 
past, present and future." When he said this, the king was in the ante- 
chamber^ of the temple, which had three doors. Being eager to casta slur 
on the Jaina treatises, he said, '' By what door are we going out 1 " Then 
Dhanapala, proving the truth of the version, " The really auspicious thir- 
teenth ^ is intellect only," wrote the answer to the king*8 question on a leaf 

^ See the translation of the Sarra Dar^ana SaT)graha by Cowell and G-ongh, p. 10. 

^ I find in a and fi, Esha ya^'nah sandtanah, P gives samdtanah (sic) . 

' Sanskrit inandapa. Dr. Bnrgess translates it sometimes by **hall," sometimes 
by "porch." On this point Dr. Bnrgess writes to me as follows : "The shrine 
{garhha^rlia) contains the image or lir)ga. In larger temples there is often in front 
of it a chamber either partly or entirely open in front, with pillars between it and 
the hall : this is the antarSZo-man^ajxi. In front of this again is a larger apartment 
with the walls rising to half the height (in smaller temples) , the upper part of the 
height haying short pillars to support the roof ; usually four, twelve or more pillars 
according to size. This is the mandapa (if there is not a second in the front of it 
again), or mahdmandapa ; and if the walls go to the roof, I would call it the Hall. 
If it is a ' porch ' open for the upper part of the height, and not very large, I think 
* porch ' is the more descriptive appellation. Again, in front of the Mahdmandapa 
there is not unfrequently a smaller porch, oft-en open, supported by pillars on three 
sides. This then is the inandapa or true porch. There may also be a small pavilion 
over the Garuda or Nandi in front of the temple, which is the Oaruda-mandapa or 
Nandi-mandapa." 

* This appears, according to the Bombay editor, to be an improved version of 
the astrologers' saying, " The thirteenth is all-auspicious." 
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of birch-bark, and placed it in an earthen jar, and gave the jar to the 
betel-box bearer^^ and then said to the king, '' Set on your foot, your 
Highness." The king thought that he himself had now fallen into a 
difiBculty created for him by the cleverness of Dhanapala,^ but considering 
that Dhanapala must have fixed on one of the three doors, he had the lotus 
slab ^ of the ante-chamber removed by masons, and went out by that aperture. 
Then he broke the jar, and reading the precise description of this mode of 
exit in those letters inscribed on the birch leaf, he was excited in mind by 
surprise at that incident, and praised the law of the Jina. 

What Yi^nu cannot see with his two eyes, (^iva with his three, and 

Brahma the Creator with his eight, 
What Skanda cannot see with his twelve eyes, and the lord of Lai)ka with 

his twice ten, 
What Indra cannot see with his ten hundred, what the multitude cannot 

see even with their countless eyes^ 
That thing the wise man sees clearly with the eye of wisdom alone. 

Then Dhanapala, after composing the praise of Ksabha in fifty verses,^ 
showed to the king, once on a time, a eulogistic tablet composed by himself, 
in the Sarasvatikanthabharana temple. On it there was the following 
dtansa : — 

He has delivered the earth, he has torn open the enemy's breast. 

He has, with mighty taken into his bosom the fortune of the kingdom of 

Bali, 
This young man has achieved in one birth 
What the primeval spirit accomplished in three.^ 

Having read this stanza, the king gave by way of recompense for that 
tablet a jar of gold. As Dhanapala was leaving that temple, he saw in the 
passage ^ of the door, a statue of the god of love clapping hands with his 
wife Rati,7 and laughed. When the king asked him the cause of his 
laughter, the pandit said, — 

* ChagiJcd!* is, of course, a misprint for sthagika!*. 

' I find in o, nrpastu buJd?ii*. This, perhaps, gives a better sense. 

 I find in a a simpler reading, viz. ^t?am, which I translate ** stone." The king 
therefore had a stone removed. But P gives padma<;ildm. Dr. Burgess refers me 
to Fergusson's Eastern Architecture, p. 197, where he figures two "moonstones." 
Dr. Burgess informs me that these are often carved with lotus-petals and caJcwds. 

* According to Biihler (Introduction to Paiyalacchi, p. 9) this work is still 
extant. Buhler quite accepts Memtuijga's statement that Dhanapala was converted 
from Brahmanism to the Jaina religion. 

^ This is an allusion to the Varaha, Xarasiihha and Y&mana incarnations of 
Visnu. '*The kingdom of Bali" may also be translated "The kingdom of the 
mighty." 

* Sanskrit khattaJca. ' For pardm P gives parasparam. 
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**That very Qiva, whose self-restraint is celebrated through the three 
worlds, 
Afflicted with separation, now bears his beloved in his own bodj,^ 
So we are conquered by this god, are we 1 " saying this, and patting with 

his hand 
The hand of his beloved, triumphs laughingly the god of love. 
Another day, beholding, in the temple of Qiva, BhrT)gin at his own door. 
The king asked Dhanapala, '* Why does he look so emaciated 1 " Dhana- 

pala answered, — 
" If he is sky-clothedj why has he a bow 1 If he has a bow, away with 

ashes ! 
If he has ashes, then why a wife 1 If he has a wife^ then why does he 

hate Love ? " 
Beholding thus the inconsistent conduct of his own master, Alas ! 
Bhri)gin has his body reduced to a skeleton^ and rough, as covered with 

a close network of veius.- 
Glorious is the body of Qiva, at the time of his marriage, horripilant, 

adorned with ashes. 
In which the god of love has, as it were, sprouted, though reduced to a 
cinder. 

She eats filth, void of discernment. 
She loves her own son, too fondly attached, 
With hoof-points and horns she smites creatures, 
For what good quality, O king, is the cow worshipped ? ^ 
If the cow is to be worshipped, because it is able to give milk, why not 

the female buffalo ? 
There is not seen in the cow even the slightest superiority to the other.^ 

While Dhanapala was delighting the king by these and other well- 
known perfect literary utterances, a certain merchant, announced by the 

^ An allusion to the Ardhanarii^a form of piva. This god, on one occasion, 
reduced Kama, the god of love, to ashes with the fire of his eye. 

^ Professor Leumann informs me that the last four linos are also quoted in the 
commentary on the first two stanzas in Haribhadra's Astaka. 

' It will be observed that Dhanapala runs a tilt at sacrifices, and the principal 
Hindu gods, and, at last, attacks the sacred cow. 

* I find in P an interesting stanza which is omitted in the printed text. It runs 
as follows : — 

Asatyuttamarige katham mUrdhni indld ? k 

Ahhdlasya hhdle kathaiii pa((ahandhah ? I 

Akarnasya karne kathath gltanjiye ? ' 
Apddasya pdde katham me jyrandmah ? 

As he has no head, how can there be a garland on it ? 
As he has no forehead, how can it be crowned with a turban ? 
As he has no ears, how can song and dance sound in his ears ? 
As he has no feet, how can I fall prostrate at his foot ? 
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waider, entered the hall of audience, and, after bowing to the king, showed 
some laudatory stanzas on a tablet of wax. When the king asked where 
they were obtained, he said as follows, ''My ship suddenly stopped in 
mid-ocean, and when the sailors began to sound the sea, they saw submerged 
in it a temple of Qiva, and though the waves were surging around it, they 
saw that, inside, it was free from water, and perceiving that there were 
letters on a certain wall, they applied a tablet of wax to it, in order to find 
out what they were, and here is the tablet with the letters that came off 
on it." 1 

When the king heard that, he applied a tablet of clay to the wax tablet, 
and had the letters ^ that then appeared on it, read by pandits. They ran 
as follows : — 

*^ Though brought indeed by me, through my association with him from 

boyhood, to the highest pitch of prosperity, 
This king's son is now ashamed, when there is even any conversation 

about me.*' 
Thus vexed, supported by glory, as if by a son, the aged assemblage of 

virtues 
Has gone to the ascetic groves on the bank of the sea, as if to perform 

penance. 
When the king, eager to conquer the world, was roaming about wrathful to 

every quarter, 
Imposing vows of widowhood on the wives of rivals, who took in hand 

the bow, 
Kot to speak of other ladies, even Bati, through fear, did not permit her 

husband 
To carry in his hand his flowery bow, which is clothed with the indigo hue 

of female bees, blind with joy. 
King, these wives of your enemies carry, without resting, with the twin 

pitchers of their breasts, 
Sighing as they go, in the shape of a stream of tears discharged from the 

revolving buckets of their broad eyes, 
Drawn by the ever-moving irrigation wheel of much grief from the deep 

well of thought. 
The water of weeping, falling through the difficult path of the bridge of 

the nose, as if through pipes of bamboo. 

While these complete stanzas were being read, they came upon this half 
stanza : — 

^ I read with /3, tatkrdntcLkfaramayi, The text would mean '* containing those 
beantifnl letters." 
' P, a and fi insert viparitdriy reversed, like the inscription on a seal. 
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Alas ! indeed the resalts of deeds formerly done 
Are terrible in the case of living creatures. 

Though more than a hundred pandits, skilled in completing fragmentary 
stanzas, tried to produce a second half to this, their compositions would not, 
in the opinion of the king^ harmonize with the first part Then the pandit 
Dhanapala was asked by the king. He produced the following continua- 
tion, — 

Alas ! Alas ! those very heads, which gleamed on the head of QivsLf 
Are now rolled about by the feet of kites.^ 

When the king said, '* This second half really harmonizes with the first," 
the pandit asserted, '' If this is not found both in words and sense on the 
wall that contains this panegyric at Rame9vara, I will henceforth renounce 
the profession of poet until the end of my life." The moment the king 
heard Dhanapala make this vow, he ordered sailors to embark on a vessel, 
and putting out to sea, they reached that temple in six months, and again 
applied a tablet of wax to the inscription. When the king saw that they 
brought this very second half of the stanza, he gave the pandit the reward 
that he deserved for his cleverness. The numerous stanzas of the frag- 
mentary inscription must be considered as related above according to 
tradition. 

One day the king asked the pandit the reason of his remissness in attend- 
ance. He excused himself on the ground that he was engaged in composing 
the Tilakamanjari.3 The king was at a loss for some distraction in the last 
watch of a night of the cold weather, so he got the pandit to bring for 
him the first original manuscript ^ of the story called Tilakamanjari, which 
he read, while the pandit explained it. While he was reading it, being 
afraid that the sentiment ^ of the book might fall, he placed under it a 
golden plate with a saucer. When the king had finished it^ his mind was 
filled with admiration on account of its wonderful poetical merit, and he 
said to the pandit, " Make me the hero of this tale, and put Avanti in the 
place of Yinata, and let the shrine of Mahakala take the place of the holy 



^ These two lines are found in the Bhojaprabandha (p. 246 of the Bombay edition 
of 1895), but the second line begins, piva, ^tva, tdni. This suggests the reading, 
Hara^ Ha/ray tdni. The word wMch I have translated, "Alas!" means literally, 
"OVisnu." In the Bhojaprabandha the inscription is found by fishermen on a 
stone in the Narmada. 

^ Professor Aufrecht, in his Catalogus Catalogorum, tells us that this book by 
Dhanapala is quoted by Nami on Kav7alai)kara 16, 3. 

^ The three MSS. that I hare seen, give pratim. I find that in Gujarati abd 
Marathi prata means a copy of a book. 

■* Rasa jnesjiB ** moisture" and also ** sentiment" or ** poetical flavour." The 
action is, probably, to be conoeived of as symbolical. 
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water of Qakravatara,^ and then I will give yon whatever you like to ask." 
The pan4it thereupon exclaimed, <' There is as vast a difference between 
the two sets of things as there is between a fire-fly and the sun ; between 
a grain of mustard-seed and the Qolden Mountain ;^ between glass and gold ; 
between a Dhattura plant and the wishing-tree of paradise ; " and he 
continued, — 

Double-mouthed, speechless, covetous-minded, javelin-like creature, what 

are we to say of you 1 
Weighing gold with guSja-seeds ^ you have not gone to the subterranean 

world. 

While the pandit was reproaching him in these words, King Bhoja ^ 
burnt that original draft in the blazing fire. Then the pandit was doubly 
dispirited and doubly crestfallen, and he flung himself down on an old 
couch in the back part of his palace, and lay there sighing deeply. His 
daughter Balapa^^i^a ^ roused him from his stupor with loving attention 
and made him bathe and eat and drink, and then remembering the first 
half of the TilakamaSjari from having seen the writing of the first draft of 
it,^ she wrote it out, and the second half she composed anew, and so 
completed the book. 

One day, in the assembly-hall of Bhoja, Dhanapala uttered this stanza, — 

O lord of Dhara^ this Creator, wishing to count the kings of the earth. 

Made a streak in the sky with a piece of chalk to note down you^ 

That became this very river of the gods ; ^ because there is not a husband of 

the earth equal to you. 
He let drop the piece of chalk ; this on the surface of the earth is that snowy 

Himalaya. 

When the other pandits laughed at this stanza, Dhanapala said, — 

Valmiki makes the sea to be bridged with rocks brought hy the monkeys, 
Yyasa by the arrows of Arjuna ; and yet they are not charged with exaggera- 
tion ; 

^ Mentioned in the Jaina recension of the Simhasanadyatrim9ika, fifteenth story. 
Indische Stndien, XV. p. 362. 

2 i.e. Sumeru. 

' The seeds of the Abrus precatorios (rati seeds) are used by goldsmiths as their 
smallest weights. They are red with a black spot. For tujjha kirhy a and fi read 
Jcittiyam, 

* I read ffri Bhojas" for ffrt Bhoje, The words are omitted in a and fi. It is 
clear that the king bnmt the book. 

^ Infant female pan4it. 

' The reading of C, D and a, prathamSdoir^lekhandt means *^ from having written 
the first draft of it." 

' i.e. the Oanges. 
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We say a certain thing which is to the point ; nevertheless loudly 
Laughs this people, shooting oat the mouth : we bow to thee, established 
reputation.^ 

Once, when a pandit said to the king, " Listen, O king, to the story of 
the Mahabharata," that excellent follower of the Jina said to the 
pandit, — 

Of the hermit Yyasa, born from an unmarried woman, who outraged the i 

widowhood of his brother's wife. 
The five heroes, the Pan^&vas, were the sons of the son of an erring widow, 

and were themselves bom in adultery ; 
These very five men are said to have had one wife between them :^ if the 

story, that celebrates them. 
Is holy, and brings blessings to men, what other way is the way of evil ? 

The poem of praise written by the hermit Qobhana in twenty-four stanzas 
is well known. ^ 

When the king said to Dhanapala, " Have you now any narrative * or 
other work in the course of composition ? " Dhanapala answered, — 

Fearing that her throat might be burnt with hot sour gruel, ^ 

Sarasvati has left my mouth. 

Therefore I have no poetical faculty remaining, 

O thou whose hand is busy in seizing the hair of thy enemies' Fortune ! 

Who, indeed, is not refreshed by taking to heart, full of charm,^ 

The language of Dhanapala, and the sandal- wood of the Malaya mountain 1 

On another occasion, the king called together into one place, representa- 
tives of all the sects, and asked them the way of salvation. They revealed 
in their speeches partiality for their own particular sects, but being united 
by a desire to find out the true way, they fixed as a limit a period of six 

^ The meaning seems to be : YaJmiki the author of the Bamayana, and Vjasa 
the author of the Mahabharata, as their reputation is established, escape criticism. 

^ I conjecture samdna^cmaya^ for samdnajdtaya^. 

' This work of ^obhana is extant according to Buhler (Introduction to Paiya- 
lacchi, p. 9). 

* S&nskrit prahandJia. 

^ Hoemle, in his note on page 106 of his translation of the Bower Manuscript, 
tells us that drandla is the same as kdndka or dhdnydrnla. On page 14 he speaks 
of it as a kind of sour gruel made with unhusked rice. It is clear that Dhanapala 
was under medical treatment. This stanza is found in the Bhojaprabandha, p. 228 
(Bombay edition of 1895). 

^ Rasa means *' juice," and also poetical sentiment. This couplet is found in the 
Eirttikaumudi of Some^vara, I. 16. Dhanapala composed Sanskrit poetry and a 
Sanskrit Kosa, and also the Paiyalacchi for his sister Sundari. (Biihler's Introduc- 
tion to the Paiyalacchi, pp. 7 and 10.) It is, unfortunately, probable that Mem- 
tugga's account of Dhanapala's adventures at Bhoja's court is not founded on fact. 
(BtSjer o.c. p. 9.) Dhanapala was really a contemporary of Munja or Yakpati- 
raja II. (Buhler and Zachariee, Navasahasagkacarita, p. 42.) 
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months, and devoted themselves to propitiating the goddess Sarasvati. At 
the end of a certain night, the goddess roused up the king, saying, *' Are 
you awake 1 

You must listen to the religion of the Buddhists, but you must practise 

that of the Jainas, 
You must observe in ordinary life that of the Yedas, you must meditate on 

the supreme ^ Qiva." ^ 

Or, ^ You must meditate on the undecaying place." ^ Having repeated 
this verse to the king, and the representatives of the sects, the goddess 
Sarasvati disappeared. Then they composed this couplet, which continued 
the sense of the preceding one :^ — 

Religion is characterized by harmlessness, and one must honour the goddess 

Sarasvati, 
By meditation one obtains salvation ; this is the view of all the sectaries. 

Thus they gave the king a safe decision. 

Then a cook, living in that town, named Qita,^ when a pilgrim, a native 
of a foreign country, had arrived on the solar festival, with food to be 
cooked,^ and had come to her house, after tasting, at a tank, oil of Panic 
seed, and she saw that he had died from that emetic, being tormented with 
fear that a stigma would attach to her on account of his being possessed of 
wealth, swallowed that very emetic, in order that she might die. When 
she persisted in this endeavour, there was produced in her intellectual 
ability ; and so, after she had to a certain extent studied the three Yedas, 
the Baghuvam9a, the E[ama9a8tra of Yatsyayana, and the writings of 
Ganakya on morals and the principles of government, she went with her 
daughter, named Yijaya, who was in her fresh youth and learned, and 
adorning with her presence and that of her daughter the royal assembly- 
hall, said to king Bhoja, — 

His valour extends even to the extirpation of the race of his enemies^ his 

glory over the vessel of the universe^ 
His munificence extends to satisfying the wants of petitioners, as this earth 

extends to the sea, 

^ I read dhydtavyah with a, fi and P. 

' This is omitted in a and j3, bat P has dhyatavyam padam dkshaya/th. This I translate . 

^ I read yugmaglokam with a and fi. 

* For some account of the poetess £/ita or Sita, see Navasahasankacarita, by 
Buhler and Zacharias, p. 30, note 2. Thej refer to Pischel in Festgmss an 
Bdhtlingk. The poetess Sita is mentioned in the Bhojaprabandha (edition of 1895, 
Kalyana, Bombay), pp. 88, 89, 147, 204, and some verses by her are given. 

^ Here I follow a, which reads karpatika'Ah pdJcdydQanam upaniya siiryaparvani, 
P has the same reading, bnt pSkayd(^nam ; fi also, but updddya for upaniya. The 
words seem to have been misplaced in the text by the printers. Bat /3 goes on to 
represent that the cook 9^^ ^^ the food, not the oil. I find in a, dsadya for 
dwddya. All the MSS. give ta>smin sthirey which I do not understand. 
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His faith extends to the measure of the two feet of the husband ^ of the 

daughter of the mountain, 
But the other virtues of the glorious king Bhoja extend without limit. 

Then king Bhoja made Yijaya an inmate of his harem.^ Once on a 
time, being touched by the rays of the moon within the lattice, she 
repeated this : — 

Cease, O planet adorned with a spot, this sport of touching people with thy 

rays. 
Thou art not fit for touching, being the remains of the adornment of the 

person of the husband of Candi.^ 

On this point much is to be said, but it must be learnt from tradition. 
Here ends the story of the learned Qita. 

Then two pandits, related as sister's husband and wife's brother,^ who 
were called Mayura and Bana, and were engaged in a perpetual rivalry on 
account of their own respective literary merits, had obtained an honourable 
position in the king's court. One day the pandit Bana went to his sister's 
house at night, to pay her a visit, and as he was lying down at the door, he 
heard his sister's husband trying to conciliate her, and paying attention to 
what was being said, he managed to catch these lines : — 

The night is almost gone, and the emaciated moon is, so to speak, wasting 

away. 
This lamp, having come into the power of sleep, seems drowsily to nod, 
Haughtiness is generaUy appeased by submission, but^ alas ! you do not, 

even in spite of submission, abandon your anger, — 

When Bana had heard these three lines repeated over and over again by 
Mayura, he added a fourth line : — 

Cruel one, your heart also is hard from immediate proximity to your breast. 

When Mayura's wife heard this fourth line from the mouth of her 
brother, being angry and ashamed, she cursed him, saying, ''Become a 
leper." Owing to the might of the vow of his sister, who observed strictly 
her vow of fidelity to her husband, Bana was seized with the malady of 
leprosy from that very moment. In the morning he went into the 

^ i.e. f iva, the husband of Panrati. 

^ I have omitted the poetical effusions to which VijajS. gave vent on this par> 
ticnlar occasion. 

' This is probably an alliision to the fact that Qiva wears the moon's orescent 
round or above his central eye. Cai^di = Parvati. The word translated by 
** remains of the adornment" is nirmdlyai^i. The word that means ^'ray," also 
means '^hand." 

* Bhdvuka<;dldkau. It is clear that Qdldka = sydla. It is probable that these two 
poets lived in the time of priharpa, 606 to 648 A.o. 
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assembly-hall of the king, with his body covered with a rug. When 
Mayura, with a soft voice, like a peacock,^ said to him in the Prakrit 
language, '^ Ten million blessings on you ! " the king, who was foremost 
among the discerning, looked at Ba^a with astonishment, and thought 
in his own mind that Bana would, on a future occasion, make use of 
some device for propitiating the deity ; but Bana rose up from his 
seat in the assembly-hall utterly abashed, and setting up a post on the 
border of the town, he placed under it a fire-pit, full of charcoal made 
of Khadira wood^ himself mounted on a palanquin^ at the end of 
the post^ and began uttering a hymn of praise to the sun-god.^ At 
the end of every stanza he cut away, with his knife, one support of the 
palanquin,^ and at the end of five stanzas five supports had been cut away 
by him, and he was left clinging to the end of the palanquin. While the 
sixth stanza was being recited, the sun-god appeared in visible form, and 
owing to his favour, Bana at once acquired a body of the colour of pure 
gold.^ On a subsequent day he came with his body anointed with golden 
sandal-wood and clothed in a magnificent white garment. When the 
king saw the healthy condition of his body^ Mayiira represented thiat it was 
all due to the favour of the sun-god. Then Ba^a pierced him in a vital 
spot with an arrow-like speech.^ '' If the propitiating of a god is an easy 
matter, then do you also display some wonderful performance in this line." 
When he said this, that Mayiira aimed^ at him the following retort, *^ What 
need has a healthy man of one skilled in the science of medicine 1 Never- 
theless, 60 much I will do. You, after cutting your hands and feet ^ with a 
knife to confirm your words, propitiated the sun with your sixth stanza, 
but I will propitiate Bhavani with the sixth syllable of my first stanza.'* 
Having made this promise, he entered the back part of the temple of 
Candika sitting in a comfortable litter, and when he uttered the sixth 
syllable of the poem beginning, *' Do not interrupt your coquetry," ® by the 
favour of Candika visibly manifested his tender body seemed to be entirely 
renewed, and then he looked at the temple of the goddess fronting it,^^ and 

^ MayH/ra means peacock. I read prati after tarh with a, $ and P. 

' Sanskrit sikkaka. 

' Mayiira, not Bana, is the reputed author of the Surya^ataka, printed recently 
xn the Kiryamala (No. 19, 1889), with the commentary of Tribhnyanapala. The 
poem will also be found in H&berlin's Anthology. 

* In the Sanskrit sikkakapadcm. 

* I find in a and 0, ^kdyakdntihj the beauty of a body of pure gold. 

* Bana means arrow. 

' Literally, " put it on the string like an arrow." 

" Ca should no doubt follow pdni^ as in a and $. The author seems to have 
followed here a different version of the story. 

' This poem is called the Can4i9atakfr and is attributed to Bana, not Mayiira. 
It has-been published in the Kavyamal&, beginning in No. 19 (Bombay, 1887). 

^ The reading of the text is supported here by P and a. It will be observed that 
the Jaina teacher afterwards faces the temple. 
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the courtiers, headed by the king, came to meet him^ and uttered the cry 
of *' Bravo ! bravo ! '' and so with great jubilation he entered the city. 

At this conjuncture, the law of the false believers being triumphant, some 
principal men, who hated the true religion, said to the king, '* If among 
the adherents of the Jaina system any such display of power ^ takes place, 
then establish the white-robed Jainas in your territory, but if not, then 
banish them." No sooner had this been said than the king summoned the 
teacher, Manatui)ga, and said, '' Show some miracle of your deities." He 
said, '^ As our deities are emancipated from the bonds of existence, what 
miracle is possible for them here t Nevertheless, I will show you a mani- 
festation of the power of their servants, the lower gods, that will astonish 
the universe." When he had said this, he caused himself to be bound with 
forty-foar fetters, and placing himself in the back part of the temple of 
E^abha, who was worshipped in that city, he composed a new hymn of 
praise, full of spells, beginning, " Having duly worshipped the two feet of 
the Jina illuminating the brightness of the prostrate crest-jewels of devoted 
gods," ^ and with each stanza of the hymn one fetter broke, until he had 
completed the hymn with a number of stanzas equal to the number of 
fetters. Then he faced the temple and preached the law. 

Here ends the story of the great teacher Manatuijga. 

Then, one day, the king began to praise the learning of the paii<j[its of hia 
country, and to blame the land of Gujarat for the stupidity of its people^ 
when a representative of the king of Gujarat ^ said to him, *' Not one of 
your distinguished pandits is fit to be weighed in the balance even with a 
man of our country who has been a cowherd from his childhood." Then 
king Bhima, having been informed of this occurrence, sent to king Bhoja's 
capital, once on a time, a pandit dressed as a cowherd,^ and a Jietaera, 
TVhen they arrived there, the cowherd was taken before the king in tho 
early morning, and Bhoja ordered him to say something, so he said, — 

Bhoja, tell me what kind of fitness has this ornament on your neck, 
Why do you place a barrier between Lak^mi on your breast and Sarasvati 
in your mouth 1 ^ 

This is what the Sarasvatikan^habharana cowherd said.^ Then the king 

^ Here P gives prahhdvavihhavah. I follow the text. 

^ This is the beginning of the Bhaktamarastotra. The feet of the Jina increase 
the brightness of the crest- jewels of the immortals. I have added a few words 
taken from the poem, to complete the sense. It contains forty-foor stanzas. 
>. ^ Sthdna^uru^a. Forbes (Bas Mala, p. 188) gives **man of the coantrj" as the 
equivalent of this word. It is clear that this man was a native of Gujarat. Perhaps 
it might be translated *' consul." 

*• I read gopa'' for go^ with P and /3. 

^ According to Hemacandra (iv. 352) Lacchihi must be locative singular* In a 
and /3 I find uri Lacchihi muhi SarasaUhi. P gives nibaddhi kdiih, 

^ These words are not in a and fi. 
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'was astonished at his speech. When the assembly-hall was adorned with 
visitors, king Bhoja, seeing in front of him the hetaera fully attired, 
addressed to her this unexpected speech, " Why here 1 " Then that fair 
one, being a storehouse of intellect, chosen by SarasvatI as a vessel of her 
favour, as if through partiality for her own kind, resembling incarnate 
cleverness,^ understood the real meaning of his remark though it was 
obscure, and returned this answer to the king, " They are asking." The 
face of king Bhoja was expanded at her appropriate reply, aud he ordered 
three lakhs to be given to her. Though he said it to the superintendent 
of the treasury three times, he, not understanding the real state of affairs, 
did not give the money. Then the king said out loud to him, ''Out of 
regard for the good of my country, and owing to the utter niggardliness of 
my character,^ I order only three lakhs to be given to her, but from the 
point of view of generosity even a kingdom ^ would be too small a present." 
When the king said this, the superintendent of the treasury, at the instiga- 
tion of all the courtiers, asked the king the connection between the two 
utterances, and received this answer,^ " Observing that the two lines of 
collyrium applied to the outer comers of her two eyes had simultaneously 
extended themselves to her ears, I said, * Why here 1 ' But she, in accord- 
ance with the rule of the Prakrit grammar,^ that the plural should be used 
instead of the dual, answered, ' They are asking.' She, in fact, gave as her 
answer that her two eyes had gone disguised as collyrium-streaks to her ears, 
to inquire whether I was the very king Bhoja that the ears had previously 
heard about. So she is simply Sarasvat! manifested in visible form. 
Accordingly, what are three lakhs by way of recompense to her 1 " Then, as 
he had uttered the words '^ three lakhs " three times (in speaking to the 
superintendent of the treasury), he caused nine lakhs to be given to her. 

Now that king, even from his childhood, was unremitting in the practice 
of virtue, because he recognized the truth embodied in the following 
lines : — 

If these people only saw death, which is impending over their heads^ 
Even their food would give them no pleasure, much less the doing what 
they ought not to do. 

One day, just after he had woke up from sleep, a learned man came to 

^ I Bnbstitnte with a and fi and P, ^ririni for giromai^l. 

^ I find in a, de^asdmydt prakrtikSrpanydt Idkfatrayath. I have followed the 
printed text. 

' Even a rich kingdom according to a. 

* I read with P, prcchannitydhhidadhe. This gives a better sense than the printed 
text. 

^ P and insert sUtra between prakfta and lak^ar^dt, " according to the direction 
of the Prakrit Sutra." I find s&tra similarly inserted in a. The Sutra will be 
fonnd on page 157 of Cowell's Edition of Vararuci's Prakfta Praka^a. 
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him and said, " The lord of the dead ^ is approaching you mounted on a 
swift horse, consequently you must he prompt in the practice of virtue." 
Accordingly he gave every day an appropriate gift to the learned author 
of this speech. One day he sat down on the throne in the hall of audience 
in the afternoon, and he threw a pan-leaf into his mouth and devoured it, 
before the areca-nut and other ingredients were presented from the 
store in the betel-box. When those who knew the usual etiquette asked 
him why he did that, he said, ** As men are within the teeth of death, what 
they give and what they enjoy may be said to be their own, but about the 
rest there is a doubt, and so — 

Every day, when one gets up from one's bed, one must consider what good 

action is to be done to-day, 
The sun will go to its setting, taking away a part of one's life. 
People ask what news there is with me, saying, 'Is there health in your body 1' 
How can health be ours f Life departs day by day. 
One should do to-day the duty of to-morrow, and in the forenoon the duty 

of the afternoon. 
For death will not consider whether one has done one's work or not.^ 
Ts death dead, is old age decrepit, are disasters destroyed 1 
Are diseases then arrested,^ that these people are so merry ? " 

Here ends the story of the four couplets on impermanence. 

Then, once on a time, king Bhoja asked king Bhima by the mouth of aa 
ambassador, for four things. The first thing exists in this world and not in 
the next ; the second thing exists in the next world and not in this ; the- 
third thing exists in both ; the fourth thing is non-existent in both. The 
learned were puzzled about the matter. So a drum was beaten round the 
city, and by the advice of a hetaera^ (who solved the problem), the four 
things were sent, in the shape of a Jietaejxi, an ascetic, an exceedingly liberaV 
man, and a gambler. Here ends the story about the four things. 

On another occasion, king Bhoja, as he was roaming about at night in 
search of adventures, heard the following couplet being recited by a certain 
poor man's wife : — 

Ten conditions are allotted to every man, so runs the popular proverb that 

we hear, 
But my husband has only one condition, the remaining nine have been 

obtained by others.* 

^ Yama, the god of death, who generally rides on a bnffalo. 

* The first three couplets will be found in Bfthtlingk's Indische Spriiche with 
slight variations : 1 is No. 1204, 2 is No. 5867, 3 is No. 6595. B5htlingk translates 
kim adya sukrtam krtarh by *^ welches gute Werk icird heute vollhracht/" 

' I follow the reading of the printed text. But perhaps vyddhitdhj the reading 
of a, By and apparently G, is better. This would mean, ** Are diseases diseased ? " 

* 1 have endeavoured to translate the reading of the printed text, but I find that 
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The king, feeling pity for her miserable condition, summoned her 
hudband to the court in the morning, and thinking of something that would 
be to her advantage in the long run, gave him two citrons, putting in each 
of them a jewel worth a lakh, in order to benefit him. He, not knowing 
that fact, sold them for a price in the vegetable market, and the man who 
bought them gave those two citrons to some one as a present, and he gave 
them to king Bhoja. 

Even if a jewel rolled about by thd great waves of the tide has reached a 

mountain brook. 
It again sets out on its journey and returns to the ocean, the home of jewels. 

Considering this, king Bhoja came to the conclusion that fortune was 
right,^ for, — 

Even when the rains gratify the whole world, the cdtaka will certainly not 

receive 
One drop of water, for how is to be attained the unattainable 1 

Here ends the story of the citrons. 

Then, on another occasion, the king, having secretly taught a pet parrot, 
during a certain night, the words, '* Alone is not becoming," instructed it 
that it was next morning to utter these words in the assembly of pandits.^ 
Accordingly, when the parrot said this, the king asked the pandits what the 
parrot meant, but they, not being able to solve the problem, asked for a term 
of six months. Then Yararuci, the head of them, wandering about in a 
forei«;n land, in order to discover the solution, was thus addressed by a 
certain herdsman, '* I will tell your master the answer to the puzzle, but I 
cannot on account of my age carry this dog,^ and on account of my affection 
for him I cannot leave him." When he said this, Yararuci put the dog upon 
his own shoulder, and taking the herdsman with him, went to the audience- 
hall of the king, and informed him that the herdsman would give him an 
answer to his riddle. Then the king asked the herdsman the meaning of 
that very utterance of the parrot. He answered, '* In this world of living 
ereatures, king, covetousness alone is not becoming.'' The king again 

in P the second line ends thus, avari te eorihim liddhaf those remaining ones have 
been taken by thieves. The reading of a and jB gives the following sense, " The 
gods have framed for men ten states apiece, but my husband has only one, the 
(other) nine have been stolen by thieves." I take avari as equivalent to upoA-i. 

* The word " fortune" is omitted in a and /3. The passage will therefore mean, 
** Beflecting on the case of the poor man, the king considered the statement in the 
Above couplet to be true." 

^ I have adopted pai^ditaaabhdijdm from a. 

^ I find in a and /3, gvSnaQdvam, this puppy. 
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asked him, "Why 1" He answered, "That a Brahman carries on his 
shoulder a dog, which he ought not even to touch, is a manifestation of 
covetousness ; ^ therefore covetousness is not becoming." 

Then, on another occasion, the king, roaming about at night accompanied 
only by a friend, being afflicted with thirst, went to the house of a hetaei'Oy 
and by the mouth of his friend asked for water. Then the ^ambJuirt ^ with 
genuine affection, after some delay, brought a cocoanut-shell full of sugar- 
cane juice, not without distress. When the king's friend asked her the cause 
of her distress, she said, " In old times a stalk of sugar-cane contained 
enough juice in all to fill a pitcher together with a vdfiafikd,^ but now that 
the king's mind is evilly disposed towards his subjects,^ for a long time the 
stalk of a sd gar-cane has yielded only enough juice to fill a vdJiafikd ; this is 
the cause of my distress." When the king heard that^ he reflected that, 
when a certain merchant exhibited a great play in the temple of (^iva, he 
had formed the intention of plundering him, and that so the fambhalV» 
speech^ was true ; then he went back from that place, and after reaching his 
own palace, went to sleep. The next day the king, having become full of 
compassion for his subjects, went to the house of the hetaera : and then the 
gcmbkcUl said, "It is evident from the sign, that there is abundance 
of sugar-cane juice, that the king is now loving to his subjects." So 
the king was pleased with her. Here ends the story of the sugar-cane 
juice. 

Then the king was in the habit of going continually to worship his family 
goddess that was set up in a temple in a suburb of the city of Dhara, and 
one day the goddess, who had been won over by his devotion, appearing in 
visible form, said to the king, " The enemies' army has come near, so depart 
quickly." With these words she dismissed him. Immediately he saw that 
he was surrounded by the Gujarat! soldiers. He galloped off on his horse, 
which was of surpassing swiftness, and as he was entering the gate of the 
city of Dhara, two Gujarat! cavalry soldiers, named Aliiya and Akoliiya^ 
thre^ their bows over his neck and saying,^ "So near have you come 
to being killed," let him go. 



^ The coyetoasness of Brahmans is a perpetual subject of satire in Sanskrit 
literature. We learn from page 171 of the translation of the Harsa Carita by 
Cowell and Thomas, that a " Brahman without greed " is hard to find. 

* i.q. kutfani. 

' 1 presume that vdha(ikd is the Gujarat! vd(i, which has the following meanings : 
1, a saucer-form vessel of metal ; 2, a half of a cocoanut-shell ; anything hollow 
like a cup. 

^ I find in a, viruddhe nrpamdnase, and in )8, virud.dh.a.mdnase nr^pe. I follow the 
latter, as P g^ves viruddhama/aase pe. It is clear that nr'* has fallen out. No doubt 
the visa/r^a after roLsa should be deleted as in P. 

* I find in P tadvacastathyam eveti. 

' I read vadadhhydm with a. There is a misprint in the text. 
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King Bhoja, who seemed to think, " It is not strung/' hut when the strung 

how reached his neck, 
He saw that it was strung, heing hurled from his horse.^ 

Here ends the story of the cavalry soldiers. 

Then^ on another occasion, that very king, returning from his royal circuit, 
entered the gate of the city with his horse let go at pleasure,^ and frightened 
the people. As the spectators were running in all directions, the vihration 
of the earth produced hy their trampling threw down on the ground and 
broke the vessels of a woman who sold buttermilk ; and the king, seeing 
that her face was as radiant as ever, though the milk was running like the 
stream of a river, said to her, " What is the reason that you are not despon- 
dent ? " When the king asked her this question, she said^ — 

Having slain a king, and having beheld my husband bitten ^ by a serpent, 
I became by the power of fate a hetaera in a foreign country , 
Having married my own son, I then entered the funeral fire : 
Being now the wife of a cowherd, how can I mourn for buttermilk. 

They said that from that place a great river ^ took its rise. 

Here ends the story of the cowherd's wife. 

One day, the king^ being happy, was joyously practising the art of 
archery, by aiming at a small rock. At that moment the teacher Candana, 
wearing the dress of a (^vetambara, came to have an interview with him, 
and as he was one who pleased by his ready wit, he uttered an appropriate 
saying,— 

Let this rock be pierced again and again, but henceforth, king, be merciful, 

and abandon 
Your delight in the vicious custom of piercing stones by way of sport, with 

the bow, 

' This couplet is not fonnd in a and /3. It is found in a different form in the 
Kirtikanmndi of Some^vara (ed. Kathavate), ii. 18. 

Aiau guniti matveva Bhojah kaiifham upeyu^d 
Dhimu^d gunind yasya na^anna^dn na pdtiiah. 

By whose strong bow, though it reached his neck, Bhoja, when flying, was not 
hurled from his horse, as if supposing that he was virtuous (or strung). The bow 
belonged of course to Bhima. P reads ya4;ca pafyannacvdnnipdtitah. It is evident 
that Merutu^ga quotes from memory. 

' The text has svmnikhamiiktenaf but P, a, and fi have suJchamuktena, This I 
have followed. 

' I read da$faih with P. 

** I think that we ought to read mahdnadi. I find in a, mahipatir mahlyaai nodt, 
and in /3, mahlpatin mahiyaH nadi. P omits the passage. But mahij the reading 
of the printed text, may perhaps be justified by the Cullavagga of the Yinaya 
Pi(aka (ix. 1, 4) where a river Mahi is mentioned. (Fick, Die Sociale Gliederung, 
p. 11.) 
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If this amusement is allowed to extend further, you will make the family 

of principal mountains ^ the butt of jour archery, 
Then, best of kings, the earth, losing its supports, will go to the bottom 

of Hades. 

The king was astonished at the wonderful poetical ability displayed 
in this stanza, but, after reflecting a little, he said, "The fact thut 
you, being one who has entirely mastered all the sacred books, have 
uttered a line beginning 'Dhara is ruined,' — that forebodes some great 
misfortune." 

And thus it came to pass. 

The queen of the country of Pahala, Demati by name, was a great 
witch, and once on a time, when she was about to have a child, she kept 
continually asking the astrologers, " In what auspicious moment must a 
son be bom in order to be lord of the whole earth 1 " Then they carefully 
considered the matter, and said, " When the benign planets are in the 
signs that contain their exaltation, and are at the same time in the first^ 
fourth, seventh, and tenth houses^ which are called centres, and the malign 
planets are in the third, sixth and eleventh houses,^ — a son, that is bom in 
such a moment, will be king of the whole earth." When she heard that 
response, she delayed, by employing magic arts, the birth of her child for 
sixteen watches beyond the natural day for her delivery, and in the 
moment fixed by the astrologers she gave birth to a son named Karna. 
But owing to the injury to her health produced by thus delaying the birth, 
she died in the eighth watch. Because Karna was bOrn in an auspicious 
moment, he conquered by his valour the circle of the regions, he was 
obeyed by one hundred and thirty-six kings, he attained great excellence 
in the four royal sciences, and he was praised by Yidyapati and other great 
poets. Thus the stanzas ran : — 

^ There are Beven principal monntains in India. The mountains are held to 
flupport the earth. Bat dhvaetadhdraf if resolved into two words, means ** Dhar& 
is rained." 

^ I owe this translation to Professor Jacobi of Bonn. He thinks it impossible 
that the benign planets should stand in the ueca signs and at the same time in the 
*^ centres," since the former are so disposed that they could not well come into the 
position of the *' centres." At the same time it appears that the horoscope under 
consideration is derived from the rules of the Jataka. For in the Laghujataka, 
ix. 28, it is said triprahhrtihhir uccasthair nrpavamfobhavd hhav(Miti rdjdnah. By 
means of three or more planets in their exaltation, children bom in a roysil race 
become kings ; and ix. 25 — 

Eko* pi nrpatijanmaprado graJiah svocc(igah suhrddrftah 
Balihhih kendropagatais triprahhrtihhir avanipdlahhavah. 

Even one planet in exaltation and looked at by a friendly planet will produce the 
birth of a king ; three or more powerful planets in centres will produce an emperor 
of the earth. Professor Jacobi refers me to his dissertation, *' De astrologise Indicso 
' hora ' appellatSQ originibus :" Bonn, 1872. I have translated his Latin into English. 
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On the face was the hanging of a necklace, on the two eyes the weight] 

a bracelet, 
On the hips ornamental tattooing, and the two hands were marked w| 

the patch ; 
In the forest, king Karna, why has this strange style of adornment 
Now, alas ! befallen the wives of thy enemies, owing to the might 

destiny 1 ^ 
Abandoning the breast of Vi^nu too much engrossed by the gopis, 
The goddess of Fortune dwells in your eyes, mistaking them, I think, 

lotuses. 
Since, fortunate king Karna, wherever goes the spray of your eyebr< 

wavy like a creeper. 
There is broken the seal of poverty, brittle through fear. 

In this way was king Elarna praised. One day that king sent a me{ 
to Bhoja by the mouth of an ambassador, ^' In your city there are 1| 
temples built by your orders, and even so many in number are y( 
poetical compositions, and so many are your titles : therefore conquer me 
a battle with a force of four arms^^ or in single combat, or as a dispul 
in the four sciences, or in the faculty of munificence, and become^ 
possessor of 105 titles ; otherwise, by conquering you, I shall become 
lord of 137 kings." When king Bhoja received this message, the lotus 
his face became faded, and reflecting that the king of the city of Benai 
was apt to be victorious in every way, and considering himself as good 
conquered, he humbly solicited him, and got him to agree to the foUowil 
arrangement, *' I in Avanti, and Karna in Benares, shall, on the same da| 
and at the same moment, select the sites ^ of two temples fifty cubits 
height, and begin to build them, running them up in rivalry with oi 
another, and on whichever king's temple the finial ^ and the flag shall first 
be set up, on that day of festival the rival king must abandon his umbrella 

* The expression translated "ornamental tattooing" may also mean **a row of 
leaves," and the word translated "patch" may also refer to the Tilaka tree. The 
word ka-Qkana, which means "bracelet," may also, according to the smaller 
Petersburg Dictionary, mean " drops of water," and /lora, which means " necklace," 
may also mean "deprivation," " removing," " loss." 

^ i.e. elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry. The four sciences are the triple 
Veda, logic and metaphysics, the science of government, and practical arts. 

' See Hillebrandt, Eitual- Litteratur, p. 80. "A trench is dug of the depth of 
the knee, and the earth taken out is shovelled in again. If the earth stands above 
the level of the ground, the site is good, if it is even with the surrounding soil, it is 
tolerable, if not, bad. Another method is to fill the trench with water over^night ; 
if the water runs away, the site is bad." The authority will be found in A^vala- 
yana's Grhya Siitra, ii. 8. It will be observed that A^valayana uses the words 
goflrta. and paripHrayeb. 

* Dr. Burgess informs me that kaUiga is really the finial of the spire, which is 
shaped like a vase or urn. The setting up of the flagstaff is sometimes a separate 
function from the setting up of the kala^a, according to Mr. Cousens. 
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and chowries,^ and mount an elephant, and come in." When this agree- 
ment of king Bhoja, which was quite in accordance with Karna*8 wishes, 
reached that sovereign, he was eager to defeat king Bhoja in that very 
way, and so both temples were begun separately on the same day, in the 
same moment. Karna, who was having his own temple constructed ^ with 
all diligence, asked his architect, " Tell me, in one day between the rising 
and the setting of the sun^ how much work can be run up 1 " ^ Then that 
architect on the fourteenth day, which was a day on which the Vedas are 
not read,^ began there eleven temples, seven cubits in height, at dawn, and 
had them finished by the end of the day, as far as the setting up of the 
finial, and showed them to the king. The king was delighted in his 
heart with all that despatch of work^ and as the finishing touches ^ were 
being put to his temple, he diligently imposed the finial on his own temple, 
and ascertained a lucky moment for setting up the flag, and in accordance 
with that promise summoned king Bhoja by an ambassador. Then king 
Bhoja, sovereign of the country of Malava, bmng afraid of breaking his 
promise, and not being able to go in the required way, remained silent. 
Then king Karna, as soon as he had set up the flag on the temple, set out 
with the above-mentioned number of kings,^ to make war on king Bhoja, 
and at the same time he invited Bhima to attack the country of Malava in 
the rear, promising him the half of Bhoja's kingdom. Then king Bhoja, 
being attacked by those tvro kings, lost his pride, as a snake, overcome 
with a charm, loses its poison. And then a sudden corporal malady look 
hold of Bhoja ^ and king Bhima, as all the mountain passes and fords were 
closed, and his own officers refused to allow any foreigners to approach 
him, applied by means of one of his servants to his own diplomatic t^ent 
Damara, who was in the court of king Karna, in order to ascertain the 
condition of Bhoja. Damara taught the servant a gathuy and sent him ofl", 
and so he came to the assembly-hall of king Bbima. The gdtlid ran as 
follows : — 

The fruit of the mango is fully ripe ; the stalk is loose ; the wind is high; 
The branch is withering ; we do not know the end of the business. 

This gdthd induced king Bhima to remain quiet. 

Then Bhoja, as his journey to the other world drew nigh, performed the 

^ The distinotive emblems of a monarch. 

2 I read nirmapayan with P : $ has ninn&yayan ; a, nirmapayan, I omit tatra 
with these MSS. 

^ Here P, a and fi read karmasthdyo. I have attempted to translate the text. I 
suppose kiydn karmasthdyo would mean, " How much construction can be done ? " 

* Manu, iv. 113. 

" Perhaps we should read kapdlahandhe with a and /3. This might mean, ''as 
the construction of the dome of his temple was going on." I do not understand 
the printed text. * Viz. 136. 
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religious duties appropriate to the occasion, and gave the following order, 
** After my death, mj hands are to be placed outside my chariot^'' and then 
went to heaven. 

Whose hand, O wife and son 1 Alas ! whose hand, all my house 1 
Alone I come, alone I gO, having rubbed my two hands and feet. 

This speech of Bhoja's was repeated to the people by a hetaera, and 
Karna, hearing of that occurrence, broke down the fort and took all the 
wealth of Bhoja. Then Bhima sent the following order to Pamara, '^ You 
must either give me the half of the kingdom stipulated for by me, obtaining 
it from king Kan^a, or your own head." ^ Accordingly, desirous of carry- 
ing out the orders of his sovereign, he entered the royal pavilion with thirty- 
two foot-soldiers, and took Kar^a prisoner,^ when he was asleep in the 
middle of the day. Then he put in one division a shrine of gods, of which 
the chief were Qvvsl, the Qalagrama stone and Grane9a^' and in the other he 
placed all the property of the kingdom,^ and said to the king, " Take which- 
ever half you please." Having said this, he kept quiet for sixteen watches, 
but afterwards by order of king Bhima he took the shrine, and made a 
present of it to king Bhima. Now the whole of the story is summed up in 
the two following connected stanzas : — 

Two temples of a god, fifty cubits in height, having in the same auspicious 

moment 
Been previously begun, whichever of the monarchs first imposes the finial, 

to him 
The other king must come without umbrella and chowries, this having been 

agreed, 
King Bhoja, his mind being averse to expenditure, was conquered by king 

Karna. 
King Bhoja having gone to heaven, the very powerful Kar^a, while engaged 
In sacking the town of Dhara, by solicitation made Bhima his ally. 
And Karna was taken prisoner ^ by Bhima's servant Pamara, and from him 

were extracted 
A golden shrine, and the lord (^iva associated with Oane9a. 

' I read with a and jS, matpaHkalpitaih rajy&rdhaih nijafiro vd, 
' For the ehandyam of the text a has banddhyai, fi, chandye, P, hdndyam, I have 
giTen what I suppose to be the meaning. 

^ This translation is suggested by Forbes's Bas Mala, p. 552, ** Every Hindoo has 
in the Devmandeer within his honse a small throne upon which seven or eight idols 
are placed, as the Shalagram stone (a representative of Yishnoo), Bal Mookoond 
(the same deity in the form of the infant Krishn), Shiva, Gunputee, Doorga Devee, 
Sooruj (the sun), Hunooman or others." (I have preserved the spelling of Forbes.) 
I take cvntdmai^i to refer to the (Jalagrama stone. I find rdjiid in a and fi, but I 
have followed the printed text. P has rdja. 

* P has rdjyavcLstuni with the u short. This I follow. 

* Here we have handlkrtdt^. 
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Then tlie poet Karpura recited in the presence of Karna the poem be- 
ginning *^ On the face was the hanging of a necklace." But as he used 
ungrammatical expressions, the king did not give anything to that poet. 
Then the poet Naciraja uttered the following stanza, — 

Yisnu, the enemy of Kaitabha, holds these three worlds in the hollow of 

his belly ; 
The king of the snakes joyfully supports him with this great weight inside 

him, 
And that king of the snakes was the necklace of (^iyh ; bearing that god in 

your heart, 
You, king Karna, have destroyed in your enemies even the mention of 

valour. 

Thereupon the king recompensed him as follows, — 

He gave a crore of gold pieces and ten furious elephants. 

This was given by king Karna in his joy to the poet Naciraja. 

Then the poet Karpiira, incited by his wife, uttered this stanza in the road, 
in front of the poet Naciraja, as he was coming along, — 

Lady, who are you 1 Do you not know even me, poet Karpiira ? Are you 

Sarasvati ? 
Tell me truly, why are you sad ? I have been robbed, my child. By what 

evil destiny, mother 1 
Have your two eyes, Munja and Bhoja, been taken t How do you 

subsist ? 
The long-lived poet Naciraja acts the part of a stick to the blind. 

The poet Naciraja, being pleased, gave to the poet Karpura all that the 
king had given to himself. 

Such are some of the various stories recorded about Bhoja, the rest must 
be considered to be based on oral tradition. 

King, when the cloud of your hand had begun its auspicious ascent in the 

ten quarters of the heavens, 
And was raining the nectar-flood of gold, with the splendour of the trembling 

golden bracelet flickeiing like lightning. 
The river of fame became swollen ; all virtues were refreshed like the 

earth ; 
The lake of petitioners was filled, and the forest-fire of the poverty of the 

learned was extinguished. 
Like the wishing-tree, having frightened away by his munificent gifts all 

poverty on the earth, 
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Like an incarnate Yfhaspati, having swiftly^ put together various 
compositions, 

In Sadhavedha like Arjuna, summoned speedily ^ by the bands of im- 
mortals, 

Whose hearts were long ago made to wish for him by his glory, king Bhoja 
went to heaven. 

Here ends the second chapter in the Prabandhacintamani composed by 
the dcdrya Merutui)ga, entitled the description of the various achievements 
of the kings Bhoja and Bhima. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE HISTORT OF SIDDHABAJA. 

Thbn, once on a time^ in the land of Gujarat, the rains having been 
cheeked by drought, the people of the countiy were unable to render to 
the king the share of the produce due to him, and so they were brought to 
Pattana by officers employed by him, and their presence was notified to 
him. Then, one day, in the early morning, prince Miilaraja, as he was 
wandering in that direction^ saw all the people being harassed by the 
king's officers, in connection with the king's share that was to be deducted 
from the grain,^ and having heard all the circumstances from his attendants, 
he had his eyes slightly sufifused with tears from compassion. He pleased 
the king by his unequalled skill in the manage, and having been com- 
manded by the king to choose some boon, he requested that it might be 
laid up in store.* The king said to him, ''Why do you not ask for 
something 1 " He answered, ** Because I do not feel certain that I shall 
obtain what I want." Then, as the king pressed him exceedingly, he 
asked him, by way of boon, that those heads of families^ might be 
relieved from payment of the king's share. Then the king's eyes were 
filled with tears of joy, and he consented, saying, ** So be it ;" and 
said to him, "Make another request." But the prince remembered the 
stanza^ — 

^ I read javaddrhdha with $ : a has javd ; P has javat or jav&n. 

- I read trdg : gives drdg, 

' I follow P which gives sasya-nidanl-hh&ta'ddnl'Samhandhe : a gives "ddna'^y 
0j '^ddnim^. It is evident from line 12 of page 129, and the first line of page 131 
that ddni means the king's share. 

* Cp. Chalmers's translation of the Jatakas, Vol. I., p. 24, and my translation of 
the Katha Ko^a, p. 48. 

' Or perhaps simply Koonbees. See Bas Mala, p. 541 and ff. 
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There are mean people by thousands, intent only on the business of 

nourishing themselves, 
That man alone is chief of the good, who makes his neighbour's concern 

his own^ 
The submarine fire drinks up the ocean, to fill its insatiate maw. 
But the cloud, to put an end to the affliction of the world produced by the 

heat.i 

By the help of the teaching of this stanza, the prince restrained excessive 
greedy and owing to his soul being elevated by pride, he simply returned 
to his palace without asking for anything.^ Then, on the third day after, 
being praised by the heads of families,' that prince Mularaja went to the 
heavenly world. The king and the courtiers and the people, who were 
previously begged off by him, were for a long time plunged in a sea of 
grief on that account, but at length wise men, by dint of various 
admonitions, extracted their dart of grief. Then, as in the next year, aU 
the com grew up successfully, thanks to the rain, the cultivators offered to 
pay the share due to the king for two years, the past as well as the present 
year,^ but the king refused to receive it. Thereupon they convoked a 
court of appeal, and of the members of that court the characteristics were 
as follows, — 

That is not a court in which there are not elders. 
Those are not elders who do not utter justice. 
And that is not justice in which there is not truth, 
That is not truth which is pervaded by fiction.^ 

In accordance with these principles the members of the court decided 
the matter^ and made the king take his share for the previous year and 
that year. Then, with that money, and other money contributed from 
the treasury, king Bhima caused to be built a new temple, called Tripuru- 
saprasada, for the welfare of prince Mularaja. He also caused to be 
built in Pattana the temples of Bhime9varadeva and the goddess Bhiruani. 
He began to reign in 1077 V.S. and reigned forty-two years, ten months, 
and nine days. His queen^ named Udayamati, caused to be made in 
Pattana a new reservoir, surpassing even the Sahasraliijga lake. Then 
king Karna's coronation took place in 1120 V.S., on the seventh day of 

» This is No. 2032 in Bdhtlingk's Indische Spruche. He finds it in the Vikra- 
magkacarita, and parggadharapaddhati. 

^ Here I foUow P which reads tatah kimapyathanarthya mdnonnatayd, omitting 
bhUyah, 

3 Or Koonbee folk (?). 

** For pradi^dmanej P, a and /3 give pravifyamdne. 

* This is No. 3483 in Bdhtlingk's Indische Spruche. He finds it in the Maha - 
bharata, the Hitopade^a, and the panjgadharapaddhati. 
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the black fortnight of Caitra, on a Monday, in the naksatra of Hasta, in 
the Ictgna of Pisces. 

Now it happened that a king of Karnafa, named <^ubhake9inj was run 
away with by his horse and carried into a forest, and while he was enjoying 
in some part of it the shade of a leafy tree^ a forest conflagration approached 
him. Owing to a sense of gratitude, he did not like to leave that tree that 
had benefited him by giving him rest, and so he made his life a burnt- 
offering in that fire, together with the tree. Then his son, named Jayakc9in, 
was placed on his throne by his ministers, and in course of time he had 
bom to him a daughter, named Maya^alladevl. And she, merely on 
hearing the name of Some9vara mentioned by some votaries of (^iva, 
remembered her former birth. She said to herself ^ *' In a former life I 
was a Brahmani, and I performed twelve fasts of a month's duration, and 
on the completion of each fast I gave away twelve things, and then I set 
out to worship Some9vara, and I reached the town of Bahulo^a,^ but not 
being able to pay the duty levied there, I was not allowed to proceed 
further, and in despair thereat I made an earnest aspiration that in my 
next birth I might bring about the remission of that duty, and then I 
died and was born in this family." This was her recollection with regard 
to her former birth. Then, in order that she might procure the remission 
of the tax at Bahulo^a, she longed for the king of Gujarat as an eligible 
bridegroom, and told the whole story to her father. Then king Jayake9in, 
hearing of that circumstance, asked Karna through his ministers, to accept 
the gift of his daughter Mayanalladevi's hand.^ But king Kariia, having 
heard of her plainness, was indifferent to her, so at last, as Mayaualladevi 
was obstinately determined on marrying him, her father sent her to king 
Karna^ as a maiden choosing her own husband. Then king Karna, having 
himself secretly observed the fact of her ugliness, became altogether 
neglectful of her. Accordingly Mayaualladevi and her eight companions 
made up their minds to sacrifice their lives in order to compass the death 
of the king ; but Karna's mother XJdayamati,' hearing of this intention of 
theirs, and not being able to witness their death, made a vow to live or 
die with them, for — 

The great are not as much afflicted in their own calamity^ as in the calamities 

of others, 
The earth, which is immovable in its own shocks, trembles in the woes of 

others. 

^ Now Bhalod, a ford of tlie Nerbudda river a little above Shooknlteerth. 
(Forbes's Ras Mala, p. 84.) 

' Here P reads Atha Jaydke^rdjUS ffrikwrnah svapradhdnaih svasutdyd Mayanalla' 
devydf &c. There seems to be a misprint in the text. 

3 Deyamati in the printed text is clearly a misprint. The MSS. give Udayamati. 
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Then king Kama, discovering that a great calamity was at hand, married 
Mayanalladevi out of regard for his mother, and afterwards did not honour 
her even with a look. One day the minister Munjala, finding out by means 
of the chamberlain^ that the king was in love with a woman of low rank, 
dressed up Maya^alladeyi in her clothes and ornaments, and sent her, after 
the usual monthly ablution, to secretly take the place of that woman. As 
the king supposed that she was that very woman, he received her ardently 
and she became pregnant. Then she, by way of a convincing proof of the 
interview, took from the king's hand a ring marked with his name and 
placed it on her own hand.^ Then, the next morning, the king was pre- 
pared to forfeit his life on account of that sinful deed, and asked the doctors 
of canonical law the proper expiation for it. They informed him that he 
must embrace a red-hot copper image, but when he was about to comply 
with their command in order to expiate his sin^ the minister told him the 
real facts of the case. To that son, who was born in an auspicious moment, 
the king gave the name of Jayasimha. He, when a child of three years old, 
as he was playing with some young princes of the same age, adorned the 
throne, by sitting down on it. As the astrolc^ers said that that very 
moment was one likely to bring about prosperity, the king performed then 
and there the coronation of that son. In 1150 V.S. on the third day of the 
dark fortnight of Pausa, on a Saturday, in the ruiksatra of Cravana, in the 
lagna of Taurus, the coronation of Siddhars^a took place. But Karna 
himself went to attack a Bhilla named A9a dwelling in Acapalli, and an 
omen of Bhairavadevi ^ having taken place, he built there a temple to the 
goddess named Kocharaba,^ and after conquering the Bhilla, who was king 
over six lakhs, he established there in a temple the goddess Jayanti, and also 
he made the temple of Karne9vara, adorned with the lake of Karnasagara.^ 
He founded the city of Kar^avati and reigned there himself. In Pattana 
he caused to be built the temple of Kar^ameru.^ This king began to reign 
in 1120 V.S., on the seventh day of the white fortnight of Caitra, and he 
reigned till the second day of the black fortnight of Pau^a in 1150 V.S., a 

Jinamapdana, the author of the Knmarapalacarita, tells ns that the object of 
Mayanalladevi and her companions was to throw on the king the gnilt of their 
death. I do not see how this meaning can be obtained from MemtaQga's words. 

^ This story reminds one of Shakespeare's play, All's Well that Ends Well. 

' Bhairava is omitted in a and /3. Probably the reference is to an owl. 

s According to Forbes this name is still preserved in that of a locality on the 
bank of the river immediately contiguous to Ahmedabad. A9apalli is now 
Ashawul. (Forbes's R&s Mala, p. 79.) 

* In the Has Mala, p. 80, we learn that this lake was made by damming up the 
river Roopeyn. The river broke through the embankment in 1814. The remains 
of the reservoir are known as the '*ten mile tank." 

* This would appear to mean "the Meru of Karna." According to the Bfhat 
Sanihita LVI , 20, quoted by Biihler in his article, " On the origin of the town of 
Ajmer and its name," Vienna Oriental Journal, 1897, p. 56, Meru in this connectioa 
moans ** a large temple with six towers, twelve storeys and wonderful vaults." 
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period of twenty-nine years, eight months and twenty-one days. Then, 
Kama having gone to heaven^ Madanapala, the brother of queen Udayamati, 
behaved in an unbecoming way. One day he enticed into his own palace 
the royal physician named Lila, who had gained favour by a boon of a deity, 
and was continually being honoured with gifts of gold by all the citizens, 
whose minds were astonished at his skill. The disease being a purely 
fictitious one, Lila examined his pulse and said that he did not require 
treatment.^ Madan^pala said to him, " You have misunderstood the case ; 
the fact is that you were not called in by me to heal a bodily disease, but to 
cure my covetousness by administering a medicine to that, so hand over 
thirty-two thousand." Being imprisoned by Madanapala, he consented to 
do it. But he took a vow to the following effect, that from henceforth hh 
would visit no house, with the single exception of the king's palace, for the 
purpose of curing disease, and so from that time forth he treated cases 
pathologically by examining the urine of patients. One day, a practical 
joker, wishing to test his skill in dealing with a fictitious complaint, 
showed him some bull's urine. The physician understood the matter 
thoroughly and shaking his head, he said, '^ That bull is broken down in 
health from over-eating, and you must give him a clyster of oil immediately, 
otherMrise he will die." By this sagacity he produced astonishment in the 
mind of the practical joker. One day the king asked him for a remedy for 
a pain in his neck. The physician said, " By anointing with ointment 
made of two palaa of musk^ pain in the head is allayed. '* The prescription 
was followed and the king's neck was cured. Then a man of low caste, 
who was one of the bearers of the king's litter, asked him for a remedy for 
headache. He said, *^ Make an ointment out of the juice of the root of a 
full-grown ^ karira, together with the earth attaching to it." Then the 
king said to him, ** What is the meaning of this ? " The physician answered, 
*' A man, who knows the science of healing, takes into consideration, in 
treating a patient, place and time, and strength, and the peculiarities of a 
man's constitution." On another occasion, some rogues conspired together, 
and formed themselves into separate couples, and the first couple said to 
him on the road to the market, '' Why are you in such feeble bodily health 
to-day ? " The second couple addressed the same question to him on the 
steps of the temple of Muiljalasvamin, the third couple at the gate of the 
palace, the fourth couple under the arch of the doorway, and so over and 
over again the same question was addressed to him ; and owing to the shock 

' I find in a and P, pathyasajjatdmuce. As griva sajjibhUtdj on the same pag^ of 
the printed text, means ** His neck was cnred/'we should perhaps have to translate 
this *'told him that he might be cnred by treatment." But it is improbable that 
our author would represent Llla as making a mistake. 

' P omits vrddha. 
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to his system, brought about by the fear that these repeated questions pro- 
duced, he immediately contracted a mdhendra fever, and on the thirteenth 
day that physician died. Here ends the story of the physician Ilia. 

Then the son of Kar^a, by a device of the minister Santu, killed the 
tyrannical Madanapala, on pretence of going round on a royal circuit.^ 
Then a certain man residing in the country of Marwar, of the Qrlmala tribe,^ 
a merchant, of the name of Uda, was going out at night in the rainy season, 
to buy a quantity of clarified butter, and seeing a field being flooded by 
workmen, with water from anothBr field, he said to them, " Who are you ? " 
They said, "We are the well-wishers of So and So." He then asked, 
" Have I also any well-wishers an3rwhere ? " They answered, ** Ton have 
some in Elarnavati.'' Thereupon he went there with his family. He was 
worshipping the gods according to the prescribed custom in the Vaya^iya 
temple of the Jina, when a female dyer,^ a lay sister of the Jaina persua* 
sion, named Lachi, expressed her respect for him, on the ground of his being 
of the same creed as herself. She said to him, " Whose guest are you, 
honoured SirT* He answered, " lam a foreigner and your guest." So she 
took him with her, and had him fed with food which she caused to be 
cooked in the house of a certain merchant, and lodged him in a certain 
house on her own land.^ In course of time he acquired wealth, and being 
desirous of building an edifice of brick, he proceeded to dig the foundation, 
but in the process he discovered an enormous treasure. So he sent for that 
very lady, and wished to make the treasure over to her, but she declined to 
receive it. In virtue of his having acquired the treasure, he was henceforth 
known by the name of the minister Udayana. He caused to be built in 
the city of Karnavati the temple of Udayana,^ adorned with the images of 
the twenty-four Jinas of the past, present and future. He had four sons by 
different wives, Cahadadeva,^ Amba^a, Bohada, and Solaka. 

Then, on another occasion, the great minister, named Santu, as he was 
going in the royal circuit, mounted on the back of an elephant, was desirous 
on his return, of worshipping the god in the Santu temple,^ founded by 

^ According to Forbes, the minister conveyed the young prince to his own 
house, and caused Madanapala to be put to death by the hands of his soldiers. 

' I read with a, 3 and P, Qrlmdlavainfya, I have translated Marunian4ala by 
Marwar. Maru means desert. 

' I find that in the Faiyalacchi (ed. Buhler), chimpa/) is said to mean a dyer. 
But the Gujarat! chlpo is said to mean "a cloth-printer, a stamper," and Sir 
Charles Ljall has pointed out to me that the Hindustani chipi means a cloth-printer. 

^ I find in a and P, nijatalake. This I have attempted to translate. In a. I find 
nijatalake nivdaya ; fi has nijatalpe tarn nivdsya. 

*» It appears from P, a and 3 that ** Udana" in the printed text is a misprint. 

® Here we are directed by the Brrata to read Gaha4a°. I find this in o, & and P. 
For Bohada, fi and P give Bahada. 

' The word vasahikd is here used. It means an aggregate of buildings, including 
a temple and monastery. (Biihler's H.C. p. 57.) 
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himself, and as he was entering it with that ohject, he saw a certain (^vetam- 
bara, who lived in the Jaina temple, with his hand placed on the shoulder 
of a hetaeia. Then he descended from the elephant, and covering his face 
with his outer garment, he sedated him by prostrating himself before him, 
with five limbs on the ground. Then he waited a moment, and after pros- 
trating himself before him again, he went on his way. Then that (^vetam- 
bara, with his fsu^e cast down from shame, as if desirous of entering Hades, 
immediately renounced everything, and received ordination at the hands of 
the holy teacher, Maladhari-Hemacandra,^ and filled with a spirit of 
religious fervour,^ went to Qatrunjaya, and performed asceticism for twelve 
years. Moreover, other men, similar to himself, were converted by him. 
That hermit said to himself, — 

O my soul, how dost thou, my brother, run to and fro like a Pi9aca ? 
Look on the indivisible Self ^ and become happy by abandoning passion. 
O mind^ why dost thou fruitlessly run in the mirages of worldly existence 1 
Why dost thou not step down into this ambrosial lake of Brahma 1 ^ 

Once on a time, that minister went to Qatrunjaya to worship the feet of 
the god, and prostrated himself before that hermit, as if he had never seen 
liim before,^ and as his mind was delighted with his devout walk, he asked 
him about bis teacher, his family, a^d so on. The hermit replied, 
'* You, sir, are in reality my teacher." When the hermit said that, the 
minister, in his ignorance of the facts, covered his ears with his hands, and 
said, ''Do not say so," but the hermit replied to him, — 

IHe who, whether ho be under vows or a householder, establishes another in 

the pure religion. 
Becomes the religious teacher of that man, because he imparts to him 

religious truth. ^ 

In these words he informed the minister of the fundamental facts of the 
-case, and brought about his confirmation in the faith. 

Here ends the story of the minister Santu's confirmation in the faith. 
Then, immediately, Mayanalladevi, having told the circumstances of her 

' A pupil of that Abhayadevasuri who received the title of Maladharin from 
Karna, king of Gujarat (Saihvat 1120-1150). (See Peterson's Fourth Report, pp. vi. 
•and cxl.) 

^ The smaller Petersburg Dictionary explains %amvega as Hn Verlangen nach 
Erldsungf with a reference to Hemacandra. 

^ This stanza is not found in P, a, or fi. P omits also the sentence preceding it 
i n the text. 

* P has upagata adf^ta; a has the avagrdha, 

'* This couplet is found in Jacobi's Ausgewahlte Erziihlungen, p. 45. 
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former life to king Siddharaja,^ which were known to her in consequence 
of her remembering her previous birth, set out on a pilgrimage^ taking with 
her an offering of gold, fit for Somanatha, worth a lakh and a quarter. 
When she reached the city of Eahuloda, the 2^oSic<xkula began to torment 
the pilgrims on account of his not having received the tax due to the king, 
and the pilgrims were made to return ° weeping. Thereupon, Mayanalla- 
devi, on the mirror of whose heart their sorrow was reflected, herself 
turned back. Siddharaja met her ^ on the way^ and said to her, ''Lady, 
away with this agitation 1 Why do you turn back ? " She answered, 
^< When this tax is altogether remitted, I will prostrate myself before the 
god Some9vara, and* take food, but on no other condition.'* When the 
king heard this, he summoned the paneahulaj and finding it stated in the 
numerical statement of the patent that the tax produced seventy -two lakhs, 
he tore up the patent, and giving up the tax for the spiritual welfare of his 
mother, he poured into her hand a handful ' of water.^ Then she went to 
Some9vara and solemnly ofiered before the god that offering of gold, and 
gave away her own weight in gold and many other gifts. 

£ven the sea, being intent on accumulation only, has sunk to the lower 

parts of the earth, 
But, observe, the cloud, which is a giver, roars above the heaven.^ 
Army and retinue and all other appurtenances perish, 
Fame alone remains, in the case of one who has produced joy by giving. 
The giver has no friend like a petitioner, who relieves him of a burden,. 

and, in truth. 
Delivers him, without his dying, from an enemy in the form of wealth. 

Then Mayanalladevi, having her head inflated with pride on account of 
her notion that no woman equal to her, in respect of great gifts, ever had 
existed or would exist, slept soundly. That very god Somanatha appeared 
to her, wearing the guise of an ascetic, and said to her, '* Here, in this very 
temple of mine, is a female pilgrim, who has come on a devotional visit to 
my shrine ; you must ask her to transfer her merit to you." Having given 
this command, the god disappeared, and the woman was discovered after a 

* It is clear from wliat precedes that Mayanalladevi married Karna in order to 
put an end to the dnes levied at Bahuloda. 

' P has n%varttyamdne9u. This I adopt. But jS has nivarttamdne^Uy ** the 
pilgrims were returning." 

' I find in P, antardhhutena. This I translate. But the text might mean, I 
suppose, " stopped her on the way." I find in jB, antardyihhutena. 

* P inserts ca after a^anaih. 

^ As an earnest that the engagement was irrevocable. (See Forbes's Ras Mala, 
p. 84.) Cp. Cunningham's Stupa of Bharhut, Plate LYII., Chalmers's translation 
of the Jatakas, Vol. I., p. 197, and my translation of the Katha Sarit Sagara, 
Vol. II., p. 329. 

« This is No. 6676 in BOhtlingk's Indische Spruche, but hi is read for 'pi. He 
finds it in the Subhasitarnava. 
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search by the king's servants, and brought to the queen. The female 
pilgrim, when she was asked to transfer her merit, refused to do so on any 
account, and when the qneen asked her what she had spent on the 
pilgrimage, she answered, " I travelled one hundred yojanas across a foreign 
country,^ begging my way, and yesterday I performed the fast usual on 
reaching a sacred spot, and on the day of breaking the fast, having obtained 
an oilcake from some charitable man, I offered a piece of it in worship to 
the god Some9vara, and gave a fragment to a guest, and with the rest I broke 
my own fast. Your Highness is one who must have accumulated merit in 
previous existences, as your father and brother on the one hand, and your 
husband and son on the other, were, or are kings. When you have brought 
about the remission of the tax levied on pilgrims at Bahuloda^ and have 
offered to Some9vara an offering of gold worth a lakh and a quarter, how 
comes it to pass that you are desirous of obtaining my merit 1 But ^ if you 
will not be angry, I will say something: — my merit is in reality greater than 
yours on the earth, for — 

In prosperity self-restraint, in power meekness, in youth austerity. 
In poverty a gift, though very small, conduces to great gain." 

By this appropriate ^ speech she humbled the pride of the queen. 
But Siddharaja, being on the shore of the sea, was being praised by a bard 
with verses, of which the following couplet is a specimen : — 

Who knows your mind, O sovereign 1 You have obtained the position of 

emperor, 
Now the son of Karna is looking for a practicable way to obtain the fruits of 

Lai)ka.* 

While the king was thus absent ^ from his capital on this pilgrimage 
Ya90vannan, the king of Malava, being on the look-out for an opportunity 
of carrying out a stratagem, began to overrun Gujarat, and when the 
minister Santu said to him, ''On what condition will you turn backl" he 
said, " 1 will do so if you will make over to me the merit which your master 
has gained by his pilgrimage to the shrine of the god Some9vara.'' When 
the minister received this answer, he washed the king's feet, and threw into 
the hollow of his hand a handful of water, as a sign of the transference of 

^ I follow P which gives yojanagatantam defdntaram atikramya ; a has yojanofatam 
defdntaram. 

' P inserts param before yadi, 

^ I find in P, yuktiy^iktenaj which is, probably, correct. 

* I have followed the explanation given by the editor. All the three MSS. read 
lahu for lau. In other respects they dijffer much. 

* P gives ydtrdvydvrtte which may mean ** returned from his pilgrimage." But 
it appears from a reading in P, which will be shortly referred to, that Siddharaja 
was really absent. 
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that merit, and so he induced the king to turn back. Then Siddharaja ^ 
was angry when he heard of that occurrence, but the minister said to him, 
" Your Majesty, your merit, which I have given away, goes, but, on the 
other hand, by what I have done I have given you his merit, and the merit 
of other people, who have accumulated great store of good deeds. When 
an enemy's army is entering one's country, it must be kept out by any 
artifice." By saying this he propitiated the king. Then the king, enraged 
on account of that inroad, was desirous of marching against the country of 
Malava, so he appointed ministers and craftsmen to superintend the con- 
struction of the holy place called 8ahasralii)ga,^ and while this work was 
being rapidly hurried forward, the king started on his expedition to that 
country. There a war of twelve years' duration took place, in which the 
king was victorious, and he took this vow, '' I will not eat to-day until I 
have captured the fort ^ of Dhara." The ministers and foot-soldiers killed 
the Paramara Rajputs by five hundred at a time, but still were unable to 
fulfil the king's vow by the end of the day ; so he had to fulfil it in an 
equivocal manner by breaking into a Dhara made of meal> Then the 
king was desirous of turning back, and he spoke to the minister Munjala. 
But he stationed his confidential emissaries in places where three roads met, 
in places where four roads met, in squares and temples, and they began to 
talk on the subject of the capture of the fort of Dhara. Thereupon a certain 
native of the city said, '* If the hostile force approaches the southern^ gate* 
tower, it will be possible to take the fort, but not otherwise." When the 
emissary heard this man's speech he informed that minister, who secretly 
communicated that fact to the king. The king, knowing that fact, brought 
his army to the southern gate-tower of the fort, and reckless of the fact that 
the fort was hard to enter, a mahout, named Samala, made a mighty 
elephant, named Ya9alipataha, on which he was mounted,^ batter the two 



^ But F has Qrlpattandgatam ^ri-Siddha/rdjai'n tadvrttdntavcLgamanena Icruddham 
mantryevamavddltf "When Siddharaja returned to Pattana, lie was angry on 
hearing of that occurrence, but the minister said to him." I find in a, Cri-Siddha' 
rajah ^ri-Pattananvupetya Sdntum (sic) Mdlavakanrpayos tain vrttdntam avabudhya 
kruddham nrpam mantri evam avddlt ; the same reading is found in /B, but avahadhya. 

' Probably the tank of this name. Forbes thus describes it : — 

'* It was one of the circular, or rather multilateral tanks, of which many 
examples, more or less perfect, are to be seen in Gujarat, and its name (which 
may be rendered *the reservoir of the thousand temples of Shiva') was probably 
derived from numerous shrines of Muha Dev encircling it." (Forbes's Ras Mala^ 
p. 85.) 

' Some MSS. insert durga after Dhara. It would appear that the open part of 
the city was already captured. 

'* A somewhat similar story is told of the Queen of Spain with reference to th& 
Biege of Gibraltar. 

* I have inserted the word daksina from fi ; a has dak?ana. 

* But P has adhirUdhah. Anyhow it is clear that the king also was mounted on 
the elephant. 
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panels of the tripolika ^ with its hind quarters, and break the iron bar. The 
elephant produced an internal rupture by its great exertion^ ajid so the 

\ inahout made the son of Karna descend from it ; but while he was getting 

down, himself, the elephant fell dead on the earth. Having lost its 
life by its martial valour, it retamed to earth in the form of a Graneca, 
named Ya9odhavala, in the village of Badasara, being white with its own 

i glory.- 

May the elephant-faced Gane^a bestow on you prosperity, bearing but one 

tusk, 
As if his other tusk had been broken on the full breast of Siddhi,^ as on the 

side of a mountain. 

In these words is he praised. When Siddharaja had thus accomplished 
the taking of the fort, and had bound Ya90varman, who had embarked on 
the war, with six cords, and had established there his sovereignty, respected 
by all men, he returned to Pattana, illustrious by having brought Ya9ovar- 
man as a visible symbol of glory. Representatives of all the sects were 
summoned on separate days to utter blessings ; and so, when the time came, 
the Jaina teachers, with Hemacandra at their head, having been invited, 
presented themselves before Siddharaja, and were conciliated by the king 
with presents of clothes and other gift& Though they were all charming 
by their incomparable readiness of intellect, they put Hemacandra in front 
of themselves in two senses^ and he recited to the king the following 
blessing : — 

O wishing-cow, sprinkle the earth with streams of thy products ! jewel- 
mines, 

Make a svaatika of pearls ! moon, become a full pitcher ! 

elephants of the quarters, take leaves of the wishing-tree, and with your 
erected trunks 

Make temporary arches of foliage ! For truly Siddharaja is coming, having 
conquered the world.* 

When this plain and sincere stanza was explained, the king's mind was 



* Tripolika wonld appear to be the same word as the Urdu tripauliya or iirpavr- 
liySf which Flatts renders *' a building with three doors or gates." 

* Glory is conceived of as white. Ta^odhavala means ** white with glory." 

' According to a note in a, Siddhl and Buddhi (Success and Wisdom) are the 
two wives of Ganeija. Probably the myth is to be interpreted allegorically on 
Bacon's principle. 

* Forbes remarks (Bas Mala, p. 87, note), ** The allusion is to the usual decora- 
tion of houses at times of rejoicing, viz. purifying with cow-dung, painting swasteeks 
on the walls with vermilion, or forming them with jewels or gpitiins on a table, and 
hanging garlands at the door." Full vessels are fortunate. The *' jewel-mines" 
are the oceans. Biihler tells us (H.C. p. 13) that these lines are found at the end 
of the 24th Pada of Hemacandra s grammar. 
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astonished at the ingenuitj of Hemacandra's speech, and he praised him^ 
but some envious persons said, '* These people acquire their literary power 
by means of reading our treatises." Then the king questioned Hemacandia^ 
and he said, *'We read that Jaina grammar which the great Jina, the 
blessed Mahayira, long ago in his childhood, explained to Indra." As soon 
as he had said this, they rejoined, *' Never mind this antiquated story ! 
Mention ^ some writer on grammar not far removed from our own time." 
After this malignant speech, Hemacandia said, ^* If king Siddhar^'a will 
assist me, I will compile in a few days a new grammiar consisting of fully 
five sections." ' Then the king said, '* This has been undertaken and it 
must be carried out ; " so he dismissed the sage, and he returned to his 
own place. 

Then the king made a promise that he would put an unsheathed knife in 
the hand of Ya^ovarman^ and enter the city mounted on an elephant, sitting 
on the front seat, with Ya90varman on the back seat. When the minister 
Munjala heard of this promise, he wished to resign his appointment as 
premier, and when the king earnestly inquired for what reason, he quoted 
the couplet, — 

Even if kings do not understand peace, and do not comprehend war, 
Yet^ if they attend to what is told them, by that alone they are wise. 

Thus he instructed the king from a treatise on policy, and showed him 
that this proceedings which he had undertaken purely out of his own head, 
was not at all likely to prove beneficial in the long run. Then the king said, 
'^ It is better far that I should lose my life than that I should go back from 
a promise, which I have once made, and which is generally known." So the 
minister placed in the hand of Ya90varman, who was seated on the back seat 
of thehowdah^ a knife of wood covered with the white exudation of the Qal 
tree, and king Siddharaja sat on the front seat^ and entered in great triumph 
the glorious Anahillapura. After the auspicious ceremony of entering the city 
was completed, the king reminded Hemacandra of the episode of the 
grammar,^ and then that teacher brought from many countries all the 
grammars, together with learned men versed in them, and compiled in a 
year the grammar called Siddhahema in as many as five sections, consisting 
of 125,000 glokas.* That book was placed by the king's orders on the fore- 
head of the state elephant, and a white umbrella was held over it, and it 
was fanned with two chowries by female chowrie-bearers, and so it was 



^ P, a, and 3 omit nrpam. 

' Buhler (H.C. p. 16) tells ns that, besides the Sutras, there are separate sec- 
tions on the Unadi suffixes, the Grarias, the roots and the gender of nouns. 
' P inserts karanay *^ the question of making a grskmmt^" 
* Or, more literally, prose equivalents of a qloka. 
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brought to the king's palace^ and with great and distinguished honour was 
deposited hi the royal treasury. Then hy the king's order all other 
grammars were discarded^ and that grammar was read everywhere. But a 
certain envious person pointed out to the king that the grammar contained 
DO description of his Majesty's lineage, and thereupon the king was angry. 
The teacher Hemacandra, hearing of this from a courtier, made thirty-two 
new glokas, and had them copied out, so as to form a connection with the 
thirty-two Padas^ that had been already composed^ and next morning, when 
the grammar was 'being read out, he recited also the glokas in praise^ of the 
Caulukya race, and so propitiated the king. These were, — 

Like Yisnu fettering Bali, like Qiva, the wielder of the trident^ accom- 
panied by Tri9akti, 
And like Brahma kamald-thTonedi, victorious is the king, great Mularaja : ^ 

and so on. Moreover, Hemacandra composed the book called Dvya9raya, 
to describe Siddharaja's conquest of various countries in all directions. 

Brother Panini, restrain your babbling, fruitless is the patched Katantra 

garment, 
Qakatayana, do not utter a bitter speech, what profits the mean work of 

Candra? 
TTho befools himself with the Kan^habhara^a and so on, or with other 

similar works, 
If the phrases of Hemacandra, sweet with meaning, are only heard ? * 

Then Siddharaja showed to king Ya9ovarman in Pattana, all 
the royal temples, beginning with the Tripurusaprasada, and all the 
pious works beginning with the Sahasralii)ga tank, and told him that ten 
millions of money were spent every year on the grant for religious purposes, 
and asked him if this was creditable or the reverse. He answered, ^* I was 
the king of Malava, a territory of the measure of eighteen lakhs,^ and how 
could I have experienced defeat at your hands 1 But the fact is, Malavaka 

^ Tlie Siddhahemacandra contains eight Adhjayas, and thirty-two Padas, and at 
the end of each Fada stands a verse in honour of one of the first seven Caulukya 
kings, and at the end of the work four verses. (Biihler's H.C. p. 16.) 

^ Here I follow the printed text, which gives upa^hkcLkena. But a and fi have 
**opa<:lokdn. This would mean, additional flokas about the Caulukya race. 

' This couplet is loaded with puns. Yisnu fettered Bali, but Mularaja fixed the 
taxes ; (/iva is accompanied by the goddess Tri9akti, but Mularaja by the three 
kingly powers arising from his majesty, from his energy, and from charms. 
Mularaja was a dwelling-place of the goddess of good fortune (Eamala), but 
Brahma sits on the lotus (Kamala). (Buhler's H.C. p. 68.) 

** The Katantra or Kalapa grammar is supposed to have been revealed by the 
god Eumara or Earttikeya to Sarvavarman. ^akatayana and Candra were 
grammarians. 

^ According to Forbes, producing eighteen hundreds of thousands of treasure. I 
ahould suppose the word rather to refer to the number of villages. 
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is the property of the god Mahakala, having been long ago given to him. 
We have been the enjoyere^ of it, and by his power we have risen and set. 
In the same way, sacceeding kings of your line will not be able to keep up 
the expenditure of so much treasure on the gods, and will retrench all the 
grant for religious purposes, and will so become the victims of cabmity.'' 

Then, once on a time, Siddharaja, being desirous of building the temple 
of Rudramahakala in Siddhapura, established a certain architect in his 
entourage, and when the auspicious moment for commencing the temple 
arrived, he redeemed his finial,^ which a creditor had seized for a debt of a 
lakh. When the king saw that it was made of strips of bamboo, he said, 
"What is the meaning of this?" Then the architect said, "This was 
done by me in order to test your Majesty's generosity." Thereupon the 
king gave him that money, though he was unwilling to receive it. Then, 
in course of time, the temple, twenty-three cubits in height, was com- 
pleted, and the king caused to be made figures of distinguished kings, 
lords of horses^ lords of elephants, and lords of men, and so on, and 
caused to be placed in front of them his own statue, with its hands joined 
in an attitude of supplication, and so entreated that, even if the country 
were laid waste, this temple might not be destroyed. On the occasion of 
setting up the flag on that temple^ he had the flags of all the Jaina temples 
lowered, as in the country of Malava when the banner of Mahakala is 
displayed, no flag is hoisted on any Jaina temple. On another occasion, 
as Siddharaja was about to go to the land of Malava, a certain merchant 
begged that he might be allowed to take a share in defraying the expenses 
of the Sahasraliijga tank,^ but that was refused point blank by the king. 
However, some days after the king had departed, that merchant, hearing 
that, on account of deficiency of funds, there was some delay in carrying 
out that work, gave on behalf of his son, whom he represented as having 
stolen the earring of the daughter-in-law of a rich man^ a sum of three 
lakhs by way of fine. By means of this contribution the work was brought 
to completion. When the king, who was spending the rainy season in the 
country of Malava, heard this news, he was delighted beyond description. 
Then the cloud of the rainy season made the earth one sea with abundant 
rain, and a man of the desert-land * was sent by the ministers to announce 
the good news, and he proceeded to detail at length the character of the 
rains in the presence of the king. But at that very moment a cunning man 

* The idea seems to be that the kings of Malava had the asnfruct of the ooantry. 
^ I have taken kaldsikd as equivalent to kala^a, which Dr. Bnrgess tells me is the 

nm-shaped finial of a spire. These finials are often made of metal. 

^ The reading in P is simple. 8ahasralif)ga'karm(i»thaya'Viblidgam ydcito r&jd 
tadadattvaiua Mdlavakam prati jpraydnam akarot, Tatah kofdhhdvdt karnuisthdyam 
vHambitam avagamyaf &c, 

* Probably Marwar. 
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from Gujarat came in, and said, " Your Majesty is fortunate ; the Sahas- 
raliijga tank is full." When he had said this, the king gave that man of 
Gujarat the ornaments that he wore on every part of his body, while the 
old man from the desert-land was looking on like a cat fallen from a palan- 
quin. Then the king returned after the rains,^ and stayed in (^rlnagara, a 
great city ; and when he saw flags flying on the temples of the town, he 
asked the Brahmans, " What are these temples 1 " When they told him 
that the temples were dedicated to the Jina and Brahma and other deities, 
the king was enraged, and said, '^ I have forbidden the erection of flags on 
the Jaina temples in the country of Gujarat ; so why is a temple of the 
Jina allowed to hoist a flag in this city of yours 1 " When he said this^ 
he was thus informed by those men who were thoroughly acquainted with 
the matter.^ ** Listen ! When tlie auspicious Mahadeva, at the beginning 
of the Krta Tuga, was establishing this great city, he himself built temples 
to the Lord Esabha and to Brahma,^ and bestowed on them flags. Then 
these temples were from time to time restored by pious people, and in this 
way four yugas passed. Moreover, this town is part of the outskirts of the 
great mountain Qatrunjaya, for it is said in the Kagarapura^a, — 

They say that this is here the measure of the mountain of the lord of Jinas, 
In the first place fifty yojanas of land at its roots, 
Ten yojanas of upland is its breadth, 
But its height is eight yojanas. 

Thus in the Krta Ynga there was the primeval deitjirB^abha ; his son was 
Bharata; this Bharatakhajgida is called after his name. 

That Yrsabha is the son of Nabhi and Marudevi, 

Who, regarding all things with impartial gaze, walked the hermit's self- 
mortifying walk, 
And the hermits record his rank as worthy and true,^ 
He was pure^ of restrained senses, impartial and wise.^ 

* I read varfanantaram with a, jS and P. 
' I insert vijnair after tadr with o and /3. 

' I read with P, a and fi, sthdpayata ^rlRfahhandthafriBrdhmaprasddau svayam 
sthdpitau pradatta-dhvaj au tadanayoh prdsadayohj &o. Apparently, some words 
hare been omitted hj the printers. 

■• P gives °drhantadyaih for the °drhasatyam of the text. Hofrath Buhler has 
snggested to me that ''drhatddyarii might be the right reading. This would mean, 
'* record his rank as that of the founder of the Jaina sect." I find in a, tasarivrhatyam ; 
agrees with the printed text. 

^ The Bombay editor points out that these lines are found with slight variationa 
in the Bhagavata Purana. I find in Bumouf 's edition, II. 7, 10 : — 

Ndbherasdvr^ahha dsa Sudevisunury 
To vai cacdra samadfg jacfayo^acoryam, 
Yat pdrahamsyanij'fayah padamdmananti, 
Svasthah profdntakaranah parimuktasatjgah. 
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But the eighth was born to Nabhi by Manidevi, a man of wide sway, 
Showing the path of the self-restrained, which is honoured by every sfcage 
of life. 

After they had quoted these and similar sayings of the Puraijias, the 
Brahmans, by way of special confirmation of these assertions, brought a 
cymbal out of the treasury in the temple of Vrsabhadeva, marked with the 
name of king Bharata, requiring five men to carry it, and showing it to the 
king established the primeval character of the Jaina religion. Then the king's 
mind was full of regret, and at the end of the year he gave orders to have 
the flags hoisted on the Jaina temples. Then the king arrived in Pattaua. 
On a certain occasion, when the accounts of the construction of the tank 
were being read out,^ the king, hearing that three lakhs had been deducted 
from the cost of the work under the head of the fine of the merchant's 
criminal son, sent three lakhs to the merchant's house.* Then that merchant 
came to the king with a present in his hand, and said humbly, *' What is 
the meaning of this ? '* The king answered him, " How could a merchant, 
who has hoisted the ten-million banner,^ be a thief of earrings 1 When 
you asked for a share in the merit of that religious construction, and did 
not obtain it, then being versed in wiles, a tiger with the face of a doer, 
outwardly simple, but inwardly perfidious, you took this step. For — 

The friend who behind one's back tries to impede one's business, but in 

one's presence speaks kindly. 
Such a friend one should avoid, a bowl of poison with milk on the surface.^ 
His face is like the petal of a lotus, his speeches are cool as sandal-wood, 
His heart is a very knife, this is the mark of a rogue.^ 
Within whom the corpse- lights of the cemetery being reflected. 
Shine in the night, having the beauty of the crest-jewels of the snakes of 

Hades." 5 

With speeches of this kind he soundly trounced him. One day, 
Siddharaja asked Ramacandra, " How comes it that the days are longer in 
the hot weather ? " He replied, — 

O king, conqueror of mountain fortresses, in the triumph of thy victorious 

progress through the world, 
The circle of the earth is pulverized with hoofs by means of the prancings of 

galloping heroes' horses, 

' P gives sarovaravrjayapade vdcyamdne. 

^ Forbes's Baa Mal&, p. 189. 

•* No. 3979 in Bdhtlingk'a Indische Spriiche. It seems to be ascribed to Cai^akya. 

* No. 4882 in Bfthtlingk's Indische Spriiche. This also is ascribed to Canakya. 

^ This is found in the Kirtikaumudi of Sonie9vara (ed. Eathavate). There it is 
descriptive of the tank at Anahillapattana, no donbt the SahasraliTjga tank. Bat 
Some^vara probably uses Gvrifdgdra in the sense of temples of fiva. (See K. K. 1. 74.) 
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And by means of the dust thereof uplifted by the wind, with which is 

mingled the river of the gods, 
Swamps arise, and the horses of the sun are for ever kissing the bent-grass 
that grows on them, hence the day is long. 
The seekers ^ that hit the mark in thy enemies, miss their mark in thee. 
Nevertheless, thy fame as a giver, king Siddha, still uplifts its neck. 

Then, one day, the crazy teacher, the Jaina doctor Jayamatjgala, being 
asked by the king to describe the city, said, — 

Vanquished by the cleverness of the wives of the citizens of this very city, 
Sarasvati indeed, I ween, out of dulness remains carrying water, 
Having dropped from her arm her own tortoise-shaped lute to be the gourd- 
like lake of great king Siddha, 
Splendid with a lofty handle in the form of a triumphal pillar^ furnished 
with strings by means of &aZa-plants.^ 

Moreover, 

A great temple, a great pilgrimage, a great city, a great reservoir, 
Who on the earth could make these which king Siddha has made 1 

Then the poet Qripala engraved verses on a laudatory plate of metal 
which had been prepared for the Sahasraliijga tank. A stanza on it ran as 
follows 3 : — 

My mind does not delight in the Manasa lake, 

Pampa does not produce joy in me. 

Here pure water, pure as that of the Acchodaka lake. 

Shines as its very essence proclaiming the success of the king. 

Eepresentatives of all sects were summoned to revise the panegyric, and 
the teacher Hemacandra sent there his subordinate disciple the pandit 
Bamacandra, and said to him, '* When a stanza of the panegyric is approved 
by all the learned men present, you must not exhibit any cleverness." 

' The word margana (seeker) means "petitioner" and "arrow." 
* I read hald-tantrikdm for baldt-tantriJcdih. I owe this emendation to Hofrath 
Bfihler. The Sarasvati is, of course, " the small but translucent river Suruswutee," 
which, according to Forbes, ** runs westward towards the Bunn of Kutch from the 
celebrated shrine of Kotheshwur Muha Dev, in the marble hills of Arasoor " (Raa 
Mala, p. 47). The " triumphal piUar " is mentioned in the Kirtikaumudi, II. 75. 

' This stanza' is omitted in P. P gives pra^astau for pra^asti in line 1, omits 
lines 2-6, and prafasti in line 7. The stanza itself is found in the Kirtikaumudi, 
I. 78. The third and fourth lines are — 

Acchodam acchodaJcam apyasdram 
Sarovare rdjati Siddhabhartuh. 

The Acchodaka lake, though containing pure water, is valueless while the lake 
of king Siddha gleams. In the first line medyati is read for mddyati. It appears 
that our author has again quoted from memory, unless the stanza has been foisted 
into the text hj a copyist. 
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Then all the learned men began to examine the panegyric, and all the 
Rtanzas were considered with a view to please the king, and to show com- 
plaisance to the skill ^ of Qrlpala, and the following stanza was singled out 
for special laudation : — 

To whose sword the goddess of Fortune resorted, deserting the lotus, 

thinking thus, 
Though furnished with a sheath and abundantly supplied with leaves, this 

lotns is not able to extirpate, 
And it does not possess masculine nature, for it is clear that it tolerates 

thorns in its domain ; 
But this sword, unaided, makes, being unsheathed, the earth free from 

thorns.* 

While this stanza was being so specially praised, Siddharaja asked 
Ramacandra what he thought of it, and he said, '^ It is questionable." Then, 
being attacked by them all, he continued, ^'In this stanza the word dala is 
used to denote an army, and it is assumed that the word Jcamala is always 
neuter j these two blemishes are questionable.'' Then the king appealed to 
all the learned men^ and got them to approve the use of the word daXa in 
the sense of royal army, but they said, '* As the doctrine that the word 
hamala is always neuter is not supported ^ by the Lii)ganu9asana, by what 
can it be decided I " So they had one syllable changed, "^riiimg pumatvam 
ca dJiatte na vd (it possesses or does not possess masculine nature). Then, as 
pandlit Bamacandra was entering his house, oue of his eyes burst, because 
he had brought home an oversight to king Siddharaja. 

Then the king of the country of Dahala wrote at the end of a letter of 
alliance, the following couplet : — 

Joined with a it gives life in the world, joined with vi it is dear to 

hermits, 
Joined with sarh ^ it is altogether undesirable, alone it is cherished by 

women. 

« 

When the time came to explain this couplet, the learned were silent, 
but when the king asked Hemacandra, he explained it by supplying the 
word hdra. On another occasion the king of the country of a lakh and a 
quarter,* sent the following half dodhcika to be filled up : — 

^ F has ddk9yaddk9inyacca ; /3, dak^yodak^inydcca, 

" In this punning stanza, Ico^a means '* sheath " and *' calyx" ; dala^ ** leaf " and 
^' armj " ; thorns are used to denote the enemies that a king is bound to extirpate. 

'^ I read with a and jS, liyganu^dsanasiddham^ as the sense seems to require it. 

* P reads here pi'a*', which gives a good sense. 

^ Sci'padalali^oksiti^ the country of ^^kambhari-Sambhar, in eastern Bajputana. 
(Biihler, H.G. p. 31.) These lines bear a slight resemblance to two lines found on 
page 115 of the Bhojaprabandha (Bombay edition of 1895). 
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The new moon of the first night does not imitate the lotus of Gauri's 
face. 

When those poets were unable to complete it, the great hermit Hema- 
€andra completed it as follows : — 

But though unseen, the remaining portion of the moon's disk is always 
' inferred. 

On another occasion, Siddharaja, being desirous of executing the king of 
Abhiras, named Navaghana, his army ^ having been before, eleven times 
defeated by that chieftain^ who had caused to be thrown up ramparts round 
Yardhamana and other cities, himself marched in person against him. 
^Navaghana's sister's son had made an agreement that Nayaghana, when 
the rampart was overturned,^ was to be killed with dravya^ not with weapons 
and things of that kind. Accordingly, the attendants made this stipulation 
with regard to him, but he was dragged out of the large hall and beaten 
to death with boxes full of dravya. And the attendants ^ were informed 
that he was actually killed with dravya, this word being used. 

These are the words of his queen, when she had fallen into affliction on 
account of his death : — 

My friends, that king is no longer, and his family is no longer a family ; 
I myself will sacrifice my life in the fire with Khai)gara. 
All kings are merchants, Jesala ^ is a great trader ; 
How is the merchants' profession adorned ? Our fort is down. 
How didst thou, venerable Gimar, come to bear envy in thy mind 1 
When Khai)gara was slain, thou didst not throw down one peak. 
O Jesala, do not shed tears again and again. It is considered un- 
becoming, 
As in a river a new flood does not come without a new cloud.^ 

^ I read nijasainye with P, a and j9- The reading nijasainyaih would mean that 
Navaghana had been defeated by the troops of Siddharaja. But Forbes takes the 
view that Siddharaja's army '* laid siege to Wurddhnman, now Wudwan, and other 
towns, bnt sustained many repulses." The same writer tells us that in the Pra- 
bandhacint&mai^i there is a confusion between the names of Nowghun and Khengar, 
who were father and son. This explains one of the Prakrit lines that follow. The 
reading of fi, praJcdraprdkdram nirUpya seems to deserve attention. 

* On page 241 the words prakdrapardvartam cakdra are found. They apparently 
mean overturned the rampart or wall of the city. 

^ According to P the attendants of the sister's son were so informed. It would 
appear that the sister's son wished to have him poisoned. Perhaps the boxes were 
full of money. The passage runs thus in P : tadbhd(fineyena vaprapardvarttdkdle 
*yam drai'yavydpddita eva karaniyo Navaghanah^ na pwiarastrddibhir iti ydcite rdjnd 
Jayasimhadevena sa fdldd hahir dkrifya dravyavdfanair eva tddayitvd vydpdditcLh 
ayam dravyavydpddita eva krtah iti vacanabaldt ixtdbhdgineyapwrigraho hodhitaJi. 
This is simpler than the printed text. 

* It appears from Forbes's Ras Mala, p. 136, that Jesala means Jayasimha or 
Siddharaja. 

* Navaghana means *' new cloud." 
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Having prospered by him, Vardhamana will not forget, though urged to 

forget; 
Bhogavartta, I will cause my life, dear as gold, to be enjoyed by thee. 

These and many similar utterances must be considered as appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Then Siddharaja appointed the police magister Sajjana, of the race of 
the great minister Jamba,^ to superintend the affairs of Surastra, on account 
of his fitness for the post. He, without informing the king, devoted the 
proceeds of the taxes for three years, to building on the holy mountain 
Ujjayanta a new stone temple to Neminatha in place of the wooden one 
which he took away. In the fourth year the king sent four military 
officers, and summoned to Pattana the police magistrate ^ Ssgjana, and asked 
him for the money collected in three years. He offered the king money 
equal in amount to the proceeds of three years' taxes, which he had 
obtained from the merchants of that country, and said^ " Let your Majesty 
take one of these two, either the merit of restoring the dilapidations 
of the temples of Ujjayanta or the money collected in taxes.'' 
When he said this, Siddharaja was astonished at the cleverness of 
his intellect, and chose the merit of restoring the buUdings of that holy 
place. 

But Sajjana again obtained the government of that country, and he 
presented silken banners to the temples in the two holy places QatruSjaya 
and Ujjayanta, each of which extended over twelve ycjanas? 

Here ends the story of the restoration of Baivataka. 

Then king Siddha, having again returned from his pilgrimage to 
Some^vara, encamped at the foot of Raivata^ and being desirous of seeing 
on that occasion the temple ^ that he had built there, was dissuaded by 
means of false representations by the Brahmans, who were filled with 
excessive envy, and said, '* This mountain is in shape like a lifjga with 
the water-basin surrounding it, and therefore ought not to be touched with 
the foot." So he sent an offering there, and himself pitched his camp in the 
neighbourhood of the famous holy place Qatrunjaya. There these same men, 
who were treacherous^ like all their caste, and merciless, barred his way to the 
holy place^ sword in hand. So king Siddha, at nightfall, assumed the dress of 
a pilgrim, and put a yoke on his shoulder, at the two ends of which he 
suspended vessels full of Ganges water, and mingled with them, and so 

' The mercliant who became prime minister to Tanaraja. 

' P reads daridadlilpatih, which seems to be correct. 

3 But P, with a and jS, gives dvddagayojanaydmain. 

* Klrttana here means monument, 7)enfcwaZ (B and R in their shorter Dictionary). 
I read with o, tadaiva svam klrttanam. For this meaning of kirttanaj Hofrath 
Biihler refers me to Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. p. 212, note 6. 
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ascended the hill without being recognized, and bathed Rsabha, the first 
lord of a yuga, in Gttnges water, and bestowed on the image ^ of the great 
god a grant of twelve villages in the neighbourhood of the hill. And after 
he had seen the holy place he was, so to speak, like one who had had his 
eyes opened, like one bathed in nectar. He made a vow^ being one who 
fulfilled his vows, that he would make a Yindhya forest in that very place, 
on that mountain, which was filled with gum olibanum and with the 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

Page 46, note 2. ProfesBor Leumann writes as follows ;— *' Radha denotes 
the butt or mark ; Badha is, after all, * the aim * personified. In Prakrit 
the rOdhais generally called puWaWyfl, literally, * a little figure/ as apparently 
a little hnman figure was painted in the midst of the butt." 

Ibid. For ** BOhtlingk and Roth " read " BShtlingk." 

Page 60. Add to note 1, — These lines are also found in the Hanumanna- 
taka or Mah&nataka, 14th Act v. 49. (Bombay edition of 1886.) There also 
we read Qiva, (^wa, tdni, &o. 

Page 96, note 4. For ** B. and R. in their shorter Dictionary " read 
** BShtlingk in his shorter Dictionary." 
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must go to Pattana if you wish to take part in the scientific game of philo- 
sophical discussion. There I will hold a disputation with you before the 
king's court." When the doctor Qrideva said this, the Digambara, think- 

^ Here P and a g^ve simply Qridevdya. 

^ Crideva is sometimes called Cridevasuri and sometimes Gride vacarya. I have 
rendfered the first by ** the doctor Crideva." Here Crideva might possibly refer to 
the god as in the second line of this page of the printed text. It is curious that 
twelve villages are bestowed on the teacher Cndeva on page 170. 

* The Camatic. 

* But P gives ydtukdmahy eager to go from the Camatic to Gujarat. 
^ According to Forbes, the modem Ahmadabad (Biihler, H.C. 9). 

* Updfraya. I take it that this was attached to the temple. The custom of 
throwing grass and water by way of challenge is again found on page 279 of the 
printed text. It therefore seems probable that Crideva was acquainted with it. 
But P gives andkarnitaJcayd, which perhaps means '* pretending not to have heard 
of it." The passage is wanting in a and iS. 

* I find in Pj devdcdrydm jdmiih . The letter r is not quite clear. I have followed 
the text. 
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ing that he had gained his end, arrived in the neighbourhood of Pattana. 
Siddharaja honoured him bj going to meet him and other attentions, on 
account of his being the spiritual preceptor of his maternal grandfather ; 
so he took up his quarters there. Then Siddharaja questioned Hema- 
candra about the skill in disputation of the various paQcjlits of his realm, 
and Hemacandra said that the teacher Qrideva, at that time in Karnavatl, 
a man possessed of great skill in the four branches of knowledge,^ the 
leader of the elephant-herd of Jaina hermits, the adamantine rampart of 
the Qvetambara faith, the charming necklace of the king's court, was 
expert in the science of disputation, and a very lion to controversial 
elephants. Then the king sent a rojal rescript to summon him, and it 
arrived at the same time as a letter from the congregation. So the doctor 
Q!rideva reached Pattana, and at the king's request he proceeded to pro- 
pitiate the goddess of speech. But she said to him, " If you put forward 
as a net, an introduction of the eighty-four ensnaring dilemmas in the 
section dealing with the controversy with the Digambaras of the great 
commentary on the Uttaradhyayana, composed by Qantisuri,^ terrible to 
disputants as a vampire, you will close the mouth ^ of the Digambara." 
After he had received this command, he secretly sent pandits to Kumuda- 
candra, and so took steps to inquire in what department of learning he 
was especially skilled. They brought back this, — 

^Qg> g^^® command, what am I to do? Am I immediately to bring 

Lai)ka here ? 
Shall I carry off Jambiidvipa hence, or dry up the receptacle of waters ? 
Or am I to make a dam across the sea, increasing its volume by the swell 

produced by throwing into it 
The mountain of the three-eyed god,^ and by way of pebbles the heads of 

lofty hills rooted up with ease ? 

When the teacher Qrideva and Hemacandra heard this saying of his, 
they saw that his knowledge of authoritative text- books was very small, and 
they rejoiced, considering that he was as good as vanquished. Then the 
head pupil of the reverend doctor (^rideva, named Batnaprabha, went at 
nighttall, disguised, to Kumudacandra's pavilion. Then Kumudaeandra 



^ Perhaps trayif the triple Veda ; dnvikfikif logic and metaphysics ; daft^omfti, the 
science of government ; and vdrtd, practical arts. 

' According to Professor Lenmann, the passage referred to is found in {^anti- 
suri's commentary on Uttaradhyayana, III. 9. (See Weber's Indische Stndien, 
Vol. XVII., 97, 17 f*) The corresponding passage in Devendra's Uttaradhyayana 
commentary has beeti published and translated by Jacobi in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, Vol. XXXVIII. pp. 2-7. 

' The reading of P, mudrd patifyatiiiy seems preferable to that of the printed text. 

* i.e. Himalaya. 
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said, "Who are youT' The answer was, "I am a god." "What is 
meant by god 1 " *' I." " Who am 11 " " You." " What is meant by 
*You'r' "A dog.% "Who is a dog?" "You." "Who am 11" "I 
am a god." 

So their game of question and answer reyolved in a circle, and 
Batnaprabha came back again, having made himself out to be a god 
and the Digambara to be a dog. When the mistake of the "vicious 
eircle " was thus made manifest, Kumudacandra felt himself touched by 
the outcast^ of despondency, and he had the following stansa com- 
posed: — 

O white-robed ones, why, with phrases composed of great swelling words 

of vanity. 
Do you fling these foolish people into the gaping gulf of the pit of this 

transmigrating world 1 
If you have indeed the slightest longing for discrimination between truth 

and untruth, 
Meditate day and night on the two truthful feet of Kumudacandra. 

Having had this stansa, which was eminently chiraoteristic of him, 
composed, he adopted it ^ and sent it to the doctor Qrideva. Thereupon 
that ruby of pandits, the most subtle quintessence ^ of his sect, surpassing 
Canakya in power of intellect, indited the following stanza : — 

Who touches with his foot the dense mane of hair on the neck of the 

lion 1 
Who desires to be scratched with a sharp spear in the hollow of the eye 1 
Who prepares for battle with him who is adorned with the crest-jewel of 

the king of snakes as with an earring 1 
Why he who brings this charge against the revered creed of the 

Qvetambaras. 

Then the pandit Ratnakara wrote : — 

This truth is clear that the naked ones 

Refuse here release to young women ; 

Then why have you this foolish longing, coming of evil, 

This longing for the rough game of logic 1 

- These stanzas the doctor Qrideva sent to Kumudacandra by way of 
mockery. 

' Stf dda, a member of a wild tribe oatside the Aryan pale. These people were 
sometimes employed as execationem. P omits ni^dda. 

' But F giyes nirmaya samaye, he composed and sent it in due time. 
' P and fi give paramaparam&nur'*. 
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Now the august MayaQalladevi was favouring Kumudacandra, and 
always bringing pressure to bear on those members of the court with 
whom she came in contact, in order to ensure his triumph. But Hema- 
candra, hearing of this, let her know that in the controversial disputation 
the Digambaras would deny the validity of good deeds performed by 
women, whereas the Qvetambaras would uphold it. When this {atct was 
intimated to her by Hemacandra, through the instrumentality of those 
very members of the court, the queen-mother ceased to favour the 
Digambara, as a man utterly unacquainted with the usages of society. 

Then Kumudacandra, seated in a litter, and the pandit Ratnaprabha on 
foot, came into the Becord Office,^ to write down the thesis and the 
counters tatement. Kumudacandra had his thesis taken down by the 
officials of the Record Office in the following words : — 

A man, that ^ has attained unlimited knowledge, does not eat, there is no 

salvation for any one that wears clothes. 
One born as a woman does not attain perfection ; this is the opinion of 

Kumudacandra. 

Now follows the counterstatement of the Qvetiimbaras : — 

Even after attaining unlimited knowledge a man eats, one that wears 

clothes can attain salvatiou, 
Though one be a woman, one may attain perfection ; this is the opinion of 

the doctor Qrideva. 

After the thesis and the counterstatement had been written down in 
these words, and Siddharaja had come to the meeting on the day fixed 
for the disputation, and the members of the court, men versed in the 
means of proof acknowledged by the six schools of philosophy,^ had 
assembled, the disputant Kumudacandra entered the court of the king 
Siddharaja, seated in a litter, with drums of triumph beating in front of 
him, having a white umbrella held over him, and a support for papers 
dangliug in front of him at the end of a bamboo, and took his seat on a 
throne graciously put at his disposal by the sovereign. The reverend 
doctor Qrideva, also, and the great hermit Hemacandra who accompanied 
him, adorned one throne between them in the court. Then the disputant 

^ Ak$apa4ala is said hy Gowell and Thomas in their translation of the Qii Harsa 
Carita (p. 278) to mean document, and dk^apatalikaj '* one in charge of docnments." 
They refer to C.I. I., III. p. 180, line 76, and p. 190, n. 2. Sir Monier Monior- 
Williams gives ** depository of legal documents " (as Mr. Fleet points out) as une 
meaning of akfapa(ala. 

' P gives kevalihuu ; /9, kevalihUo. 

' Purvamimamsa, Uttaramimamsa or Vedanta, Nyaya, Vai^e^ika, Sagkhya, 
Yoga. 
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Kumudacandra, being himself advanced in years^ said to Hemacandra, 
who was somewhat above the age. of boyhood, ^'Tou have drunk batter- 
milk." But Hemacandra put him down by replying, ** Yon drivelling old 
dotard, why do you talk in this absurd way? Buttermilk is white: 
turmeric is yellow.''^ Then Kumudacandra said, ''Which of yon two is 
the disputant 1" The doctor ^rideva, in order to give him a rebuff, said, 
''This gentleman is your opponent in the disputation." Then Kumu- 
dacandra said, ''How can I, an old man, dispute with this child)" 
Hemacandra, overhearing his remark, said, " I am your senior ; you are a 
mere child, since you have not, as yet^ been promoted to a loin-string and 
a garment." The kiug then put a stop to this wrangling between the two, 
and they made this mutual agreement that, if the Qvetambaras were 
vanquished, they should adopt the views aud practices of the Digambaras, 
but if the Digambaras were beaten, they should leave the country. After 
this stipulation had been made, the teacher Qiideva, who was afraid that 
his country might be disgraced, and who wished to cut away every ground 
for imputation,^ being alive to the possibility of imputations being cast on 
his country, said to Kumudacandra, " Please consent, sir, to bring forward 
your thesis first." Then Kumudacandra bestowed the following blessing 
on the king : — 

* The sun sheds in it the light of a firefly, the moon repairs to the shade 
Of an old spider's hole, and the mountains are in it but gnats,' 
While describing the heaven in these words, thy glory came to my recollection. 
That buzzes in it like a humble-bee, henceforth my words are sealed up. 

When the members of the court heard this barbarous phrase, " Hence- 
forth my words are sealed up," they rejoiced, thinking that by it he had 
tied his own hands. Then the teacher Qrldeva gave the king this 
blessing : — 

Long may thy reign prosper, Caulukya, and that Jaina religion of thine. 
In the former of which the winding groove of development of the path of 

thy policy, 
Charming from the growth of its white-robed glittering glory, gives no 

room for joy to thy enemies, 
And all mighty men and elephants have always their exceeding haughtiness 

subdued ; 
In the second of which the seven modes of assertion developed in a logical 

way, 

^ This qnibble depends upon the two meanings of ptto, *' drnnk " and '* yeUow." 
* Or perhaps it means, " being anzions to avoid all repetition." He did not wish 
his adversary to reply. I find in /9, da^anuvada-pardyana/ih. 
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Cbarmiog from the growth of the glittering glory of the Qvetambaras, 

establishes for women possibility of salvation, 
And Kevalins, conquering the haughtiness of thoir enemies, are always 

allowed to eat ! ^ 

Then the disputant Kumudacandra began to introduce his thesis 
directed against the eating of Kevalins, the salvation of women, and the 
wearing of clothes, with a faltering voice resembling that of the bird 
called a pigeon, being honoured by the members of the court, who praised 
him openly, while laughing at him in their hearts. After he had ended 
a sort of introduction, they said to the teacher Qrideva, ''Speak !" Then 
he began to set forth eighty-four ensnaring dilemmas of the great com- 
mentary on the Uttaradhyayana, in words resembling the piled-up waves 
of the sea agitated by the fierce winds developed at the time of the 
destruction of the world, and the lotus of Kumudacandra's countenance 
began to wither, as his adversary's splendid readiness of intellect developed 
itself, and his mind being confused with bewilderment, he was not able to 
grasp thoroughly the words spoken by Qrideva ; so he requested that that 
introduction might be repeated, though the members of Siddharaja's 
court were disposed to forbid it. Then the doctor Qiideva began to 
whelm ^ Kumudacandra in a sea of argument with waves of countless 
topics, but on the beginning of the sixteenth day he was attacked by a 
sudden choking in the throat. Then Ta9obhadrasuri, who was skilled in 
charms, and had obtained a boon through the unexampled favour of the 
goddess Kurukulla, removed in a moment from the surface of the doctor 
Qrideva's throat a ball of hair^ that had been produced there by the power 
of the incantations performed by the naked mendicant. When the 
dexterous Ya9obhadrasuri beheld that strange sight, he praised the doctor 
^rideva,^ who was highly elated, and denounced with great severity 
Kumudacandra, who was proportionately depressed. Now it happened 
that the doctor Qrideva, when beginning to set forth his thesis, used the 
expression kotakofi, Kumudacandra asked for the origin of that phrase. 
Thereupon the learned Kakala, who had the eight grammars at his fingers' 
ends,* said that the justification of the three words, ko{dkoti, kottkofi and 

^ I liave had to nse seven lines to translate four, as a double meaning rans 
tbrongh the first three. The subject of the Saptabha^ginaya, or seven modes of 
assertion, is clearly explained by Bhandarkar in his report on Sanskrit MSS. for 
the year 1883-84, pp. 95, 96. See also Appendix G to Kathava^e's edition of the 
Eirtikaumudi. 

* P gives majjayitunif omitting pr&rahdhe ; /3, majjayitu, omitting prarahdhe. 
Perhaps majjayituh is meant. 

' The word prideva is not found in the original. P gives ^HyaQohhadrasUri^' 
ql&ghyamdnah. This would mean ** Ya^obhadra, being praised by the disoeming, 
was elated, &o.** This reading gives a good sense. 

* Literally, ** rolled the eight grammars on the surface of his throat." Kakala 
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kofikofit was established, being set forth in Qakatuyana's grammar, as 
based upon the Sutra '' (apa fipaJ* But then it was clear that Kumu- 
dacandra's month was shut by virtue of his own barbarous expression, 
'' henceforth my words are sealed up/' which he uttered at the commence- 
ment of the contest, and he himself exclaimed, " I am vanquished by the 
teacher Qrideva." Then king Siddha, in accordance with the custom 
usual in the case of defeated disputants, expelled Kumudacandra by the 
door of ill-omen,^ and shocked at the publicity of the disgrace that was 
befalling him, he burst an imposthume and died. 

Immediately Siddharaja's mind was full of joy, and he Jiimself, being 
desirous of proclaiming the might of the teacher Qrideva, lent him his 
hand to lean on, and so went along with four white umbrellas carried over 
his head, fanned by a multitude of chowries, and as he went, the twin 
conchs were blown, and the sky, filled with the sound of glorious crash- 
ing drums, seemed by its various noises to be rumbling its bellyful,^ and 
a lay disciple, named Thahada, satisfied a crowd of beggars by distributing 
money to the amount of three lakhs, and the auspicious cry was frequently 
uttered, '* Let the prince of disputants advance his foot," which produced 
the sprouting of an abundant crop of roots of joy in the form of 
multitudes of praises. In this way the king escorted the teacher Qrideva 
to his house, after he had performed his adorations to the blessed 
Mahavira in a temple built by that very Thahada, and he gave the learned 
doctor, by way of reward, twelve villages and a shawl and other presentsi 
though he was very unwilling to receive them. The verses written in his 
praise are as follows : — 

Honour to great Devasuri, the teacher who upheld the cause of clothes. 
Whose favour his appearance seems to indicate, when questions are asked 
about his welfare ! 
This was the composition of Pradyumnacarya. 

If truly the snowbright ' Devasuri had not conquered Kumudacandra, 
Not a single Qvetambara in the world would havQ worn a covering on his 
loins. 
This was the composition of Hemacarya. 

18 a Prakrit form, and a diminntive of Karka. He is a historical obaraoter. One 
of his pnpils wrote a commentary on Hemacandra's grammar. 

' I have borrowed this from Forbes, who quotes from Jeremy Taylor, " Platarch 
rarely well compares cnrioua and inqnisitive ears to the execrable gates of cities, 
ont of which only malefactors and hangmen and tragedies pass, nothing that is 
chaste or holy." This may be illustrated from J&taka 194, (p. 86 of Bouse's trans- 
lation), '* They scourged him with whips, and tormented him at every street comer, 
and cast him out of the city by the south gates." The south is the quarter of Yama. 

' This phrase is borrowed from King I^ar III. 2, 14. A more literal translation 
would be — **The atmosphere filled, £c., seemed to wear the appearance of that 
which fills the belly of the heaven." ' I read Devofflrtr nima^rucifi. 
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The naked one broke his vow by acquiring a rag of glory, 

But Devasuri stripped it off, and made him once more a naked devotee.^ 

This was the composition of Udayaprabhadeva. 

How can the lord Devasuri, skilled in the science of logic, be compared to 

the preceptor of the gods, 
Since even now the latter has not left the writing-school ? ^ 

This was the composition of Munidevacarya. 

Let Devasuri be for your joy, on account of the warmth of whose bright 

intellect, the naked one, 
Abandoning the ascetic-cloth of glory, was abandoned, as if out of shame, 

by the goddess of speech ! 

That lord Devasuri, who, by conquering the naked one, made himself the 

pillar-teacher of the Qvetambara faith. 
Establishing an almshouse for all Kevalins and their right of eating, 
And who also by his logical answers ^ was a ford of salvation to women, 
He, I say, possesses more immeasurable greatness than the god Brhaspati. 

These two last compositions are the work of the doctor Merutui)ga. 
Here ends the story of Devasuri. 

Then a merchant's son, named Abbada, living in Pattana, whose family 
had become extinct, and who rubbed bells in the pewterers' bazar, and 
earning there five vi^opakas, managed to meet his day's expenditure, was 
in the habit of renouncing his sins every morning and evening at the feet 
of Hemasuri. Being naturally clever, he had read such books as the 
Agastyamata, and the Eatnapariksa of Buddhabhatta,^ and from living 
in the company of jewel- testers, he had become expert in the discrimination 
of gems.^ One day he came to Hemacandra, and was preparing in his 
presence to take very strict vows about limiting himself in regard to the 
amount of property he was to possess,* as he had no wealth, when the lord, 
who understood the science of chiromancy, reflecting that in the future the 
prosperity of his fortune would increase, made him limit his property to 
three lakhs of drammas, and Abhada gladly consented in his presence 7 to 

^ I read nirgrantham, 

^ Bfhaspati is the preceptor of the gods. LekliaqaXd means writing-school, and 
haU of gods. The Lekhas are a class of gods. 

' P gives tanmuktiyuktoitaraihy by answers involving the salvation of women. 
This seems preferable to the reading in the text. 

^ M. Finot in his Lapidaires Indiens has edited the Bnddhabhatta-ratnaparik^a, 
the Agastimata and the Agastiya Batnapariksa. He proposes to read here 

ad7i{ta^a8^V^*^^*'^^-'^A^<^<^^^<iJX^^^^{'^^l/^A^^'iO' This I translate. 

^ P reads '*8dnnidhydttatparik9ddak?ah. 

^ So the householder limits himself in the Uvasaga Dasa'o ; see Hoemle's trans* 
lation, section 17 and ff. < P omits saha. 
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these conditions, and observed them. On a certain occasion he was desirous 
of going to a certain village, and on the way he saw a herd of she-goats 
going along, and in a piece of stone that was upon the neck of one of the 
she-goats, he detected, thanks to his discernment of gems, the nature of 
a jewel.^ So, in his desire to obtain it, he bought the she-goat for a sum 
of money, and he had the jewel polished by a jeweller, and, on the occasion 
of a diadem being made for Siddharaja, he sold it to the king for money 
amounting to a lakh. With the help of that capital he bought, on one 
occasion, some sacks of madder that had come, and when he came to sell 
them, he saw some spoons of gold that had been hidden in them by 
merchants, for fear of water-thieves, so he took them out from all the sacks. 
After that he became the principal man of the whole town, honoured by 
king Siddha, and he was, as a Jaina layman, a zealous propagator of the 
Jaina faith. Every day and every year he gave at will to Jaina hermits, 
food, garments and other requisites, and in a secret way he built new 
religious foundations, and restored dilapidated ones wanting' in splendour, 
in his own country and foreign countries. 

Like a tree hidden by a creeper, like every seed concealed by the 

earth. 
Generally a good deed done secretly comes to hundred-fold ramification. 

Here ends the story of Saha Abhada. 

Then, on another occasion, Siddharaja, who was eager to traverse the 
ocean of transmigratory existence, and kept questioning ^ singly all sects 
in all countries from a desire to know the truth about God, religion, and 
the proper object of veneration, and discovered that they all exalted their 
own systems and spoke evil of rival systems, finding that his mind was 
placed upon the swing of doubt, summoned Hemacandra, and asked him 
his opinion on this knotty point. Bat Hemacandra, after considering the 
mysteries of the fourteen divisions of knowledge,^ began in the following 
words to set forth a decision based on a narrative in a Furana. ^* Long 
ago, a certain merchant deserted the wife he had married in his youth, and 
lavished all his wealth on a heiaera. The wife of his youth was for ever 
applying to people, who understood such matters, to tell her a process of 
incantation by which she might recover her influence over her husband. 
At last a man from the country of Gauda said, ' I will put your husband 
into such a state that you can lead him about with a string.' So he gave 

^ Probably we ought to read kliandam. Perhaps also jaUyarainam. 

' P giyes prcchya'*. There is a misprint in the text. 

' ** According to others vidyd has fourteen divisions, viz. the four Yedas, the six 
Vedaijgas, the Puranas, the Mimaiiisa, Nyaya and Dharma." (Monier- Williams, s.v. 
vidyd.) 
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her a eertain drug of inconceivable potency, and departed, telling her to 
give it him in his food. After the lapee of some days^ when the omitted 
lunar day^ arrived, she carried out hia inatmetions, and her husband 
became a bull before her eyes ; and as she did not know how to remedy 
that misfortune, she had to bear the reproaches of the whole world, and 
spent the time in lamenting over her evil deed. One noon, though scorched 
by the shooting forth of a shower of unusually fierce rays by the lord of 
day, she led her husband, transformed into a bull, to graie in green 
pasture-lands, and she was resting at the foot of a certain tree, wailing 
bitterly, when she suddenly heard a conversation above her in the air. 

"At that moment Qiva had come there in his sky-going chariot, and, 
having been questioned by Bhavani as to the cause of the woman's grief, 
he told her how matters stood, and when she pressed him further, he 
declared that in the shadow of that very tree there was a simple, which 
would confer on any creature the nature of a man. Then he disappeared. 
Thereupon the woman marked out with a line the shadow of the tree, and 
picked all the plants growing within it, and threw these plant-growths 
into the mouth of the bull. The bull, by means of that plant placed in its 
mouth, though it was never known which particular plant it was that 
produced the effect, recovered its human nature. As that medicinal plant, 
though its precise nature was never discovered, brought about the desired 
result, so that discrimination of the right object of veneration, having 
become obscured by delusion in this Kali age, brings about salvation by the 
devout cultivation of all systems, though its precise nature is unknown.^ 
This is my decision." 

When Hemacandra had in these words recommended the honouring of 
all systems, Siddharaja began to cultivate all religions. 

Here ends the story about the claims to veneration of all religions. 

Then, one night, the king was looking at a play in the temple of Earna- 
meru, when a certain ordinary trader, a seller of gram, placed his hand on 
his shoulder.' The king's mind was astonished at his sportive familiarity, 
but he again and again accepted with satisfaction * the betel and camphor 
which the trader offered him, and when the play was dismissed, he found 
out, by means of his attendants, the house of the trader and other particulars 
in the fullest detail, and then, returning to his palace, he went to sleep. 
In the morning the king, after be had performed the duties incumbent on 

^ I have taken kfaydhani as eqaivalent to kfayahe. It appears that kfaydha 
means the Innar day that is omitted in the adjustment of the Innar and solar 
calendars. 

^ The confusion of thought seems to me to be in the original. 

' I omit ska/ndhena. It is found in P but not in a and fi. 

* 1 find in a and P, paritofito, and in /9, parito^ato. Either reading seems preferable 
to that in the printed text. 
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him at the beginning of the day, adorned the assembly pavilion with his 
presence, giv^ing general audience to the people,^ and summoned the trader 
that sold gram, and said to him, '^ My neck is aching from the weight of 
the hand that yon rested on it last night." But he, with prompt readi- 
ness of invention, replied, " If your Majesty's shoulder does not feel pain 
from bearing the weight of the whole earth, even to the verge gf ocean, 
what pain can it feel from the weight of me, a mere lifeless man of straw, 
that subsists by trade 1 " The king was delighted by this speech of his, 
which put matters in their true light, and gave him a present. Here ends 
the story of the seller of gram. 

Then^ on another night, the king returned from the Karnameru temple, 
after seeing a play, and remarking many lights in the mansion of a certain 
merchant, he asked what it meant. The merchant answered that they 
were lakh-lights. The king said to himself, ^' The man must be rich." 

Having gone into the middle of his palace, and passed the moments of 
the night, thinking himself lucky, ^ he summoned the merchant to his 
palace and said to him, '* By always burning these lights you have perpetual 
illumination, so how many lakhs are there in your fortune 1 " Being thns 
addressed, the merchant said that he actually possessed eighty-four lakhs. 
The king, as his mind was moved with compassion for him, gave him 
sixteen lakhs from his treasury, and put it in his power to hoist over his 
mansion the banner of a crore. 

Here ends the story of the sixteen lakhs. 

Then, on another occasion, the king once established in the country of 
Balaka, in an inaccessible region, a royal grant to Brahmans, named 
Simhapura. In the charter of that grant there were one hundred and six 
villages. Then, one day, the Brahmans, terrified by the roaring of the 
lions, asked Siddharaja to give them a residence in the middle of the 
country. He gave them the village of A9ambili on the banks of the 
Sabhramati. And when they were going backwards and forwards carrying 
their grain from Simhapnra, he excused them from paying their dues. 

Then the king Siddharaja, having made an expedition to Malavaka, and 
having come into the vicinity of the village of Varahi, summoned the 
headmen of the village, and in order to test their cleverness, made over to 
them his own principal state litter to keep for him.^ Then, when the king 
had gone further, they all met together, and took the litter to pieces, and 
stored up the parts of it according to choice in their several homes. Then, 

' I have already given my opinion that aarvavasara corresponds to the Hindustani 
diwSfi'i 'Smm, as opposed to diwdn.\-kh&^?. 

' Hofrath Biihler snggests that we might perhaps read dhanyamdninam taihf 
that man who thonght himself rich or fortunate. 

' F gives nijS sejabdli samarpitS, which gives a better sense. Bnt pradhandtn 
must, of ooorse, be changed to pradh&nd. 
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when the king returned^ he asked them for that deposit, and when he saw 
the pieces of the litter, which they brought him separately, he asked with 
astonishment, ''What is the meaning of thisl" They represented, ''Sir, 
no single man of us was sufficient for the duty of protecting this thing 
from robbers and other dangers, so we reflected, ' If any misfortune should 
happen 4o it^ who will he able to give an answer to the king ? ' Accordingly 
we determined on the course that we have taken." Then the mind of 
the king was astonished and amused, and he gave them the title of 
Bruca.^ 

Here ends the story of the Brucas of Varahi. 

Then, once on a time, king Jayasimhadeva returned from conquering 
Malavaka, and pitched his camp in the village of Unjha. He was 
honoured by the people of the village, whom he had adopted as his 
maternal uncles,^ with full streams of milk, and abundance of other suitable 
things, and that very night, wishing to know their joys and sorrows, he 
went disguised into the house of a certain villager.^ Though the villager 
was busied with milking the cows and otlier things, he said to the king, 
" Who are you 1 " The king informed him that he was a pilgrim, belong- 
ing to the country of Mahfirastra, going to the shrine of Some9vara. Then 
the villager asked the king what were the facts about the good and bad 
points of the country of Maharastra and its king. The king praised the 
ninety-six royal virtues of that king, and asked the villager about the 
virtues and failings of the king of Gujarat. The villager described the 
skill of Siddharaja in providing for the welfare of his subjects, and his 
exceeding tenderness towards his employes, and his other good points. 
The king brought forward an imaginary fault ; whereupon the villager said, 
" Owing to our evil fortune, our king has one fault, namely, the having no 
son to succeed him." Thereupon he shed tears and pleased the king by his 
evidently sincere attitude. Then the next morning at daybreak they all 
assembled together, eager to behold the king, and repaired in a body to his 
pavilion, and after respectfully saluting him, they sat down on his peerless 
sofa, and though the officials, whose business it was to assign seats, offered 
them a seat apart, they said, after testing the sofa's softness by feeling it 

* Forbes (Bas Mala, p. 135) writes : *' Sidb Baj, however, resented the loss of his 
chariot only by giving the headmen the title of the Booches or simpletons of 
Waraheo, which they long retained.'* I find in i8, Buca for BrUca. 

' Forbes remarks l.c. : — 

*' Merootoong mentions that the head of the village bore the title of the king's 
nncle, a circumstance which may be connected with the local tradition still pre- 
served that Myenul Deveo was sheltered before her marriage by Hemaln, the head- 
man of Oonja." In this story the king is called Jayasimha, in the previous story- 
he was Siddharaja. No doubt the stories were taken by Merutuyga from different 
books. 

^ P gives gratnanyoj which would mean ** head of a village," 
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with their hands, " We find we can remain seated here verj comfortably ; " 
and BO remain they did, while a smile diffused itself over the lotus of the 
monarch's face. 

Here ends the story of the villagers ^ that lived at Unjha. 

Then, once on a time, a K^atriya of the Jhala family,^ named Mai)gu^ 
was in the habit, in his daily visits to the court, for the purpose of paying 
his respects to Siddharaja, of flinging down on the ground a couple of 
crowbars before he sat down^ and of taking them both up, when he rose. 
Now, when he took food, ho consumed an oil-bottle ^ full of (jhif and when 
he wiped his beard smeared with ghi^ the sixteenth part of the gJii remained 
on it. Once on a time he was ill, and when ho was put on diet, at the end 
of the prescribed allowance of rice-gruel, that was restricted to five mdnas^ 
the physician scolded him, saying, "Why did you not drink water of 
immortality in the middle of your meal % For 

One should drink a thousand pitchers before the sun arises. 
But, when the thousand-rayed one has risen, one drop is equal to a 
pitcher. 

• 

In the four last ghatikda of the night, until the sun arises, whatever 
water is drunk or water-regimen employed, is called diamond water, and 
water of immortality, but the water that is drunk in the morning on an 
empty stomach, when the sun has risen, is poison ; therefore a drop of that 
is equal to a hundred pitchers. The water that is drunk in the middle of 
a meal is water of immortality, but the water that is drunk at the end of a 
meal — water drunk at that time, I say, is called umbrella or umbrella- 
water." * But Maijgii said, " I will consider what I have already taken as 
half my meal, and I will now drink water, and take as much again." But, 
when he was proceeding to do this, that same physician forbade him. 
Once the king asked him why he was unarmed. He answered, '*My 
weapon is whatever comes handy at the moment ; '* and on another occasion, 
at the time of bathing, he saw an elephant being driven on by its driver ; 
so he struck the animal on its uplifted trunk with a dog that was near 
him, and when the elephant was thus wounded in a tender place, he seized 
its tail, and by his peerless strength the elephant was internally ruptured, 
and the driver was compelled to alight, and then the elephant, falling on 
the ground, was deprived of life. The same man, when the king of Gujarat 
had fledj cut down in battle the invading Mlecchas ^ as he pleased, and the 

* P gives gramanindmj which means headmen of a village, 
^ See p. 229 and fF. of Forbes's Bas Mala. 

' P gives kumhhat a pitcher, which is perhaps better, as the author evidently 
wishes to represent that Maijgu consumed a great deal of ghi. 

* According to another reading, ** concealed, or concealed water." 
' i.e. Muhanunadans. 
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place Tvliere so fighting he went to heaven, is generally known in Pattana 
as the plot of Maijgu. i 

Here ends the story of Mai)gu, of the family of Jhala. ^ 

Another time, some ministers of a Mleccha king ^ haying arrived, the 
king summoned certain makers of costumes that had come from Madhya- 
de9a, and after giving them some secret orders dismissed them. Then, 
when the next evening had come, and a violent wind had sprang up, 
resemhling that which hlows at the time of the destruction of the world, 
the king repaired to his hall of audience that resemhlcd Sudharman, and 
looked at the sky. Suddenly he heheld descending from the sky a couple 
of Kak^asas illuminated with the gleam of gold hy a couple of gold bricks, 
one of which was placed on the head of each. The people present in 
court were bewildered with fear, but the two Raksasas laid that present on 
the footstool of the king, and bowed before rolling on the ground, and then 
made this representation : '* To-day the great king of kings Yibhi^ana^ in 
the city of Lai)ka, at the time of worshipping the gods, remembered the 
blessed Kama, the authority that established him on his throne,^ the flower 
of the race of Raghu, charming all by his many attractive qualities, and 
him&elf perceiving by the eye of knowledge, that his master had now 
become incarnate as the flower of the Calukya race in Siddharaja, felt his 
mind excited with longing for him, and sent us, commissioning us to 
inquire whether he should come here to pay his respects, or whether your 
Majesty would honour him by going to Lai)ka. So we hope that your High- 
ness will announce by yoar royal mouth your decision on this point.'' When 
the two Raksasas had uttered this speech, the king reflected a little in his 
mind, and gave them this answer, " We ourselves, borne on by a wave of 
full-blown wonder, will come in due time to visit Vibhisana." After saying 
this, he gave them as a return present, a chain consisting of a single string, 
that adorned his own neck. The two Raksasas made this special request, 
" May I and this man not be forgotten when you send your servants ! " ' 
With these words they departed through the air, and were lost to view. 
Immediately those Mleccha ministers were bewildered with fear, and 
abandoned their bold attitude, and being summoned before the king, they 
uttered words distinguished by a profusion of devotion, and after offering a 
suitable present to that sovereign, were dismissed by king Siddha. 

^ P gives Mlecche^°. This I translate. Samdyatefu in the same line is a 
misprint for samdydtefu. 
' Rajasthdpandca/ryasya. On page 196 we find rdjasthdpandcdryatvdt 
' P reads pratiprdhhrtaih sddi (sic) krtya dprechandvasare prahhundhamanyas^ 
minnapi pre?yapre9atjidva8are na visttiaraniyah. This wonld make Siddharaja ask 
that he might not be forgotten when the king of Laijka sent his servants another 
time. The Buhler MSS. a and fi agree with P, but give rightly prasadikfiya ; a has 
vismdraniyuh. 
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Here ends the story shoving how king Siddha prevented a Mleccha 
inyasion. 

Then, shortly afterwards, some bards were celebrating, in the court of the 
king of the city of Kollapara, the glory of Siddharaja, when the king ex- 
claimed, " We will believe in Siddharaja ^ as a king really skilled in magic 
arts, when he shows us some manifest wonder." The bards, having been 
thus snubbed by that king, reported the matter to Siddharaja. Then the 
king looked round his court,^ and a certain officer, who knew his mind,^ 
placed his hands in an attitude of supplication, and thus manifested his own 
wish. The king asked him in secret the reason of his behaviour, where- 
upon he told the king what the king's desire was, and said in so many 
words, " This matter can be arranged at the cost of three lakhs." Without 
any delay, having obtained the three lakhs from the king, in a moment 
indicated by the astrologers, he disguised himself as a merchant, collected 
all his merchandise, and took with him, to keep up the character of a 
magician,^ a couple of golden shoes studded with jewels, and a magnificent 
magician's wand, and a couple of jewelled earrings, and a magic garment 
characteristic of that kind of magic, ^ and a short petticoat,^ bright as the 
sun, and after completing the journey in a few days, he took up his abode 
in that city. When the night of the IMwali festival was near, and the 
wives of the king of that city came to his palace, in order to worship the 
goddess Mahalak^mi, that ofScer, having assumed the disguise of a magician, 
adorned with all those paraphernalia, and being accompanied by a certain 
Barbara,^ who had carefully practised flying in the air, suddenly appeared 
on the pedestal of the goddess. He ofiered an oblation of gold, jewels, and 
eamphor to the goddess, and distributed to the king's wives betel similarly 
adorned, and left there a magic garment marked with the name of king 
Siddha, pretending that it was a religious gift, and mounting on the back 
of Barbara, flew up into the air, and so returned as he came. When the 
night came to an end, the king was informed by his wives of this act of the 
hostile monarch, and being bewildered with fear, he sent back that present 
to king Siddha by the hands of his ministers. Then that officer quickly 
hurried through the business of buying and selling his wares, and so on, 
and sent a message to his king by a swift runner, that he was not to grant 
an audience to those ministers until bis arrival. After that, he arrived 

' Siddha often means ^* an adept in mag^c arts." 
' P has sahhdm. 

' I read with a and P, taccittavedind. 

^ Here a and fi give siddhasajjketam for siddhagaykeva, P gives sayketa, 1 
follow a and jS. 

* More literally, '* that kind of yoga." ** Magic" is only one meaning of yoga. 

* I read with P, canddtakdm ca ; fi has caddtakam ca ; a, canddniakam ca. 

7 For an account of Barbara see Indian Antiqnary lY. pp. 285, 236, 265 ; and 
Bahler's Arisimha, p. 12. 
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there quickly in a few days. The king, having been informed of the real 
state of the case, took such steps to win over those ministers as the occasion 
demanded. 

Here ends the story of the king of Kpllapura. 

King Siddharaja brought back king Ya9ovarman as a captive from the 
country of Mfilava. While a general audience^ was being given, a jester, 
named Silana, sang behind the king^ '^ The sea is drowned in the boat.*' 
The king rebuked him, saying, ''You are talking incongruous nonsense/' 
But he said, " The sea of Malava is drowned in the land of Gujarat, which 
resembles a boat." Thus he explained away the ornament of contradiction 
by the ornament of the necessary conclusion,^ and received a golden tongue 
from the king. 

Here ends the story of Silana the jester. 

Once on a time an eloquent diplomatic agent of Siddharaja was ques- 
tioned by a king of Benares, named Jayacandra, about the nature of the 
temples, cisterns, reservoirs, and so on of Anahillapura, and the king made to 
him this severe reflection on the city' : — '' The water of the Sahasralii)ga 
tank is the remains of an offering to Qiva, and since it ought not to be 
touched, those who use it are therefore hostile to both worlds ; * how then 
can the people of that place increase in power P So king Siddha acted very 
improperly in having the tank constructed." The diplomatic agent was 
inwardly irritated by the king's speech, and asked him this question, 
" Where does the water come from that is drunk in this city of Benares ?" 
The king answered, ** We drink the water of the Ganges." The diplo* 
matic agent rejoined, '* Is not the water of the river of the gods the remains 
of an offering to Qiva, since Qiva's head is the abiding-place of the 
Ganges 1 " 

Here ends the story of the Gujarati ministers conversation with king 
Jayacandra.^ 

Once on a time a diplomatic agent came from the land of Karnata, and 
when queen Mayanalladevi asked him for news of the health of her father, 
king Jayake9in, he gave her, with eyes suffused with tears, the following 
report : — " My lady, the great king Jayake9in, whose name is invoked 
auspiciously, at the time of taking his meal called a pet parrot to come out 
of its cage. The parrot uttered the word *Puss,' but the king looked 

round, and not seeing the cat, which was hiding under the vessel containing 

* 

' Avasara is probably equivalent here to sarvdixisara, 

^ For "contradiction" (virodha) see Sahitya Darpana, 718; for *' necessary 
conclusion " {arthdpatti) see ibid. 737. 

^ P, a, and fi give uktam, which appears to be ungrammatical. 

* I "find in o, ffivanirmdlyataydasprpyatayd tatsevamdno lokadvayavirodhena tatra 
vastavyo lokah. The reading of fi is almost identical. P gives tayd asprfyatayd 
sevagdno lokadvayavirodhena tatra vdstavyo lokah. 

* The reading of a is most explicit, rdjiid samam uktipratyuktiprabandha^. 
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his food,^ made this solemn promise, ' If you are killed by the cat, I will 
go to the next world ^ with you.' Thereupon the parrot flew out of the 
cage, and perched on that golden vessel, and was immediately killed by 
that cruel monster. When the king saw that his pet was killed, he put 
down the mouthful of food that he was about to eat, and though he was 
dissuaded by his courtiers, who knew how to put the matter suitably in 
words, he ref lied, — 

' Let my kingdom depart, let my prosperity depart, let even my life depart 

immediately, 
But let not the promise, which I myself gave, ever be broken ! * 

*' Repeating this sentence over to himself, as if it were the name of a 
favourite divinity, he ascended, together with that parrot, a funeral pyre 
piled up with wood.'* 

When Mayanalladevi heard this speech, she was plunged in a lake of 
grief, but wise men drew her out of it, by extending to her the supporting 
hand of eminent religious counsel. Then she went on a pilgrimage to 
Some9vara Fattana for the good of her father's soul, and summoned a 
certain Brahman who knew the three Yedas, and at the time of placing the 
water donation in his hand, she said, " If you will take my sins in three 
lives,^ I will give you the gift, but not otherwise." He exhibited special 
satisfaction at that offer of hers, and received from her a pitcher full of 
sins, accompanied by elephants, horses, gold, and so on. Then he gave all 
that away to Brahmans. The queen asked him, *' What is the meaning of 
this proceeding ? " He answered, " I took over your sins in three lives, 
because I reflected that it was owing to your merit in a former existence^ 
that you had been in this life the wife of a king and the mother of a king ; 
and, moreover, that your next life would be one ensuring felicity, owing to 
these your transcendent gifts and good deeds> I thought that, when you 
had once undertaken to make over a pitcher full of sins, some low Brahman 
would take it, and plunge himself and you in the sea of successive births, 
whereas I, who have renounced all property, by receiving all this wealth, 
and giving it away again, have obtained merit containing all the qualities 
of the conduct that I took over ^ : and this is the preferable alternative. 
This is why I took that pitcher." 

1 I read hhojanahTidjcmdd'hohhagavartinam'*, which I find in a and B. The text 
probably means ** hiding under the boiled rice provided for the king's meal." 

' The word used in the original is aahagamanaj which is used in the case of a 
widow who is burned with her husband's corpse. 

' Apparently the present life, the life immediately preceding it, and tb«t 
immediately succeeding it. 

* P appears to g^ve ddnasnkrtaih. 

' For labdadr^iagunaih P and a give lahdhddaftagunam. P, a and fi omit lahdham 
before iti. The reading of a and P probably means **I now possess merit eight 
times as great as that which I took over." I find in jS, lahdha^fagunam. 
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Here ends the story of the pitcher of sins. 

Then, once on a time, Siddhariga, having warred against the land of 
Malava, was returning to his camp in his own country, when he perceived 
that the road was hlocked in midway by an irresistible force of Bhillas. 
That fact having become known, the minister, named Santu, took horses 
from every town and every village, and put litters on every bullock, and by 
thus assembling a superior force, ^ he frightened away the Bhillas, and 
brought back Siddharaja without any difficulty. 

Here ends the story of Santu, the minister, also called the story of 
intellectual resource.^ 

Then, on a certain night, two truly sharp-witted servants were engaged 
in shampooing the feet of Siddharaja. The first, thinking that his eyes 
were closed in sleep, praised Siddharaja as able to administer punishment 
and favours, as the wishing-tree of his servants, and the home of all kingly 
virtues. But the other, under the same impression, praised that monarch's 
actions in former births, which had given him the throne of a mighty 
kingdom. That king, as he had overheard this conversation,^ was deter- 
mined to render nugatory the praise of his previous actions, and the next 
•day he gave to the servant who had praised himself, a promotion letter, 
without informing him what its contents were. He wrote in it, " You 
must give this servant the post of commander of a hundred horse/' and 
ordered the servant to take it to the prime minister Santu. Then, as the 
servant was going down the staircase leading from the upper room, his foot 
slipped, and he fell on the floor, and was obliged to admit that he had 
slightly injured his limbs. The other servant, who was coming behind him, 
«aid to him, *^ What is the meaning of this ) " The first told him of his 
condition, and made over to him the letter, and was placed in a litter and 
<»rried home. The prime minister, in accordance with the letter, gave to 
the servant who brought it, the post of commander of a hundred horse. 

Then the king, reflecting on what actually befell the two servants, 
believed thenceforth that actions performed in a previous state of existence 
are more powerful than anything else. 

Personal appearance does not produce fruit, nor family, nor character. 

Nor knowledge, nor service performed to men, 

Truly merits accumulated by previous penance 

In due time produce fruit for a man, even as trees.*^ 

^ I find in a, melitdtidalastadhalena. 

^ The reading of a and fi may be thus translated, *' the story of the intellectual 
resource of the minister Santu." 

' Akcj/niiitena should probably be dkarnitef the reading of fi, 

* This is No. 3825 in Bdhtlingk's Indische Sprilche. He finds it in Bhartrhari. 
He reads in the second line na ca yatnakrtdpi sevd. The Bombay editor g^yes a 
yarlous reading from the Subhasitavali. 
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Bere ends the story of the predominance of the servant's merit in a 
previous state of existence. 

Victory to that lopper of eminences in the three worlds, king Jesala, 
Who, by extirpating the race of kings, made one umbrella in the earth ! 
Men intent on conquest do not brook that anything should be superior even 

by a mdtrd, 
Therefore thou, the lord of the earth, didst sweep away the lord of Dhara.^ 
Abandon thy pride^ O Sarasvati ; leave off, Ganges, the adornments of 

thy good fortune ; 
O Yamuna^ fraitless are thy meanderings ; Beva, cease thy rapid 

race! 
The sea is now in love ^ with a new bride, even the river produced by the 

flow 
Of blood spouting from the enemies' shoulders cleft by the sword of 

Siddhe9a. 
O victorious royal lion-king, truly, when thy triumphant march begins, 
On account of the drying up of the beds of waters by the cheeks of elephants, 

and in the expectation of the wounds of heroes, 
Considering that the time has come for the destruction of their several 

lords, afflicted with anxiety, 
The female fish weeps, and the female gnat laughs, women think of the 

throbbing of their left limbs.^ 

The land of a lakh and a quarter, with many lakhs. 
Was given to king Anaka, who bent in submission, 
But thou didst not suffer even Malava ^ to remain 
With the defiant enemy Ya90varman, Siddharaja. 

Many other panegyrics and stories, like these, are recorded of him. 

King Jayasimha ascended the throne in the year 1150^ of the Yikrama 
«ra ; so he reigned forty-nine years. 

Here ends the third chapter of the Prabandhacintamani compiled by the 
teacher Merutuijga, entitled the description of the various exploits and 
manifold achievements of the two kings Karna and Siddharaja. 



' Dharanatha, lord of Dhara, is longer by a mdtrd than DhSranatha, which means 
^* lord of earth." 

* Or ** dyed red with." The sea is looked upon as the husband of the risers. 
Beva is another name for the Narmada (Nerbudda). The word translated 
*** adornments" means also ** windings." 

' This is inauspicious. 

* The Bombay editor considers that Malava may also mean, **an atom of good 
fortune." Laksmi is often called mdW, 

. ^ This date is accepted by Miss C. Mabel Duff (Mrs. Bickmers); Indian 
Chronology, p. 134. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HISTOBT OF KUmIbAPALA. 

!Now begins the history of Kumarapala^ that most excellent follower of the 
Jina. 

When the greater ^ Bhimadcva was ruliog as emperor in the glorious 
Anahillapurapattana, there was in the city of king Bhima a hetaera of the 
name of Cauladevi,^ who was in Pattana a famous vessel of beauty and 
merit, exceliiug even matrons of good family.^ The kiog, considering that 
she was a person of emiuent rectitude, in order to test that disposition of 
hers, caused to be deposited with her by his servants, as a retaining fee, a 
dagger worth a lakh and a quarter. And in his eagerness, that very night, 
he seized the auspicious moment for setting out on an expedition to a 
foreign land. The king remained two years in the country of Malava, 
intently eugaged in war. That Giiuladevi, on the strength of the retaining 
fee given* by the king, avoided all men, and lived in a state of perfect 
chastity. Bhima of boundless valour returned home victorious, and 
having heard of that behaviour of hers, which was repeated from man to 
man, and so came to his ears, placed her in his harem. Her son was 
Haripala, his son was Tribhuvanapala, and his son was the king Kumara- 
pala.^ Now Kumarapala, though he did not know the true faith,^ was 
compassionate, and behaved like a brother to the wives of others. But 
Siddharaja was told by those who knew the science of foretelling men's 
careers by marks on their bodies, that Kumarapala should be king im- 
mediately after him. As Kumarapala was of low birth, Siddharaja could 
not bear the idea of his inheriting the throne, and was always on the 
look-out for an opportunity of compassing his destruction. Kumarapala 
suspected that fact, and having his mind filled with fear of that king, 
wandered round many and various foreign countries disguised as an ascetic,, 
and after he had spent many years in this way, he returned to Pattana 
and lived in a certain monastery. Then, on the occasion of the ^dddha 
of king Karna, king Siddharaja invited, out of religious zeal, all hermits, 
and as he was himself washing the feet of them all, one by one, he touched 

^ I take it that vrhat is nsed to denote Bhima I. as opposed to Bhima II., who 
would probably be called laghu. (See Btihler's Arisimha, pp. 11 and 18.) 

^ Or Cakuladevi. 

' Here P gives atifdyinlm. 

* I read with P, a and /3, taddatta for tadvitta. For the circumstance, cp. Fick^ 
Die Sociale Gliederung zu Buddha's Zeit, p. 96. 

' For other accounts see Biihler's H.C. p. 23, and note 55. 

® I read aviditadharino*pi with a and fi. Kumarapala's conversion apparently 
took place after he had ascended the throne. 
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with the palm of his hand the feet of the hermit named Kamarapala, 
which were soft as a lotus ; thereupon he recognized by the upward lines 
on them and other signs, that the hermit was worthy of a throne, and he 
looked upon him with fixed gaze. The hermit knew by his gestures that 
he was hostile to him, so he immediately changed his clothes, and fled with 
the rapidity of a crow. A potter, named Aliijga, in whose shop earthen- 
ware vessels were being baked, hid him among them, and so saved him 
from the king's officers,^ who were on his track. In due course he went 
on from that place, and having been chased by the king's men, who were 
busily engaged in looking for him, and not seeing ^ any difficult ground 
near, that would serve as a refuge, he fled into a certain field, where the 
watchers of the field piled up higher a heap that they were making with 
lopped-off boughs of a thorny tree, and hid him in it, and then went back 
to their places. The tracker followed the track to that place, but the king's 
soldiers, thinking that it was altogether improbable that he would be there, 
turned back, after probing that heap of boughs with the point of a lance, 
and not finding him after all. Those who were looking after the field took 
him out of that heap on the second day, and thence he went on along a 
certain tedious desolate road^ and on the way rested under the shade of a 
tree.^ There he saw with furtive glance a mouse bringing a silver coin in 
its mouth out of a hole, and watched till it brought out as many as twenty- 
one silver coins, then it took one back and entered its hole. But he seized 
all the coins that were left behind and hid himself. In the meanwhile the 
mouse came back, and not seeing them, died of grief on that account. His 
mind was afflicted with sorrow for that occurrence, and he remained 
plunged in grief for a long time ; then he went on, and as he had been 
without food on the journey for three days, his belly was pinched with 
hunger. Then a certain daughter-in-law of a rich man, who was returning 
from her father-in-law's house to the house of her father, refreshed him 
with a dish of ground rice mixed with curds, perfumed with camphor, 
treating him as kindly as if he had been her brother. After that, he 
wandered through many foreign countries, and when he reached Cambay, 
he went to the great minister Udayana to ask for provision for his 
journey. Hearing that he had gone to his pausadha ^-house, he went there, 

^ I read rdjapurufehhyo after taddnupadikehhyo with a, jS and P. 

^ I read with a and jS, anavalokya, P has a letter m which no donbt stands for n. 
The text means that Kumarapala did see difficult ground near. 

^ I read jprdntardntwrvrajan with a, and °cchdydydm with a, and P. 

* This represents the Jaina Prakrit word poaaha, Pali, uposatha. The proper 
Sanskrit word is upavasatha. See Hoemle's translation of the Uvasaga Dasao, 
page 32. On page 42 Ananda cleans " a house for keeping the posaha observances." 
He devotes " himself in his posaha-honse to the self -mortification hj the last mortal 
emaceration " (p. 54). Perhaps it is here equivalent to " monastery." Hofrath 
Buhler uses ** Jaina-Kloster " as an equivalent (H.C. p. 25). 
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and Udajana qaestioncd the teacher Hemacandra about him. Hemacandra 
replied as follows. Observing the extraordinary marks on bis body, 
Hemacandra gave it as his opinion that Kumarapala would be a universal 
monarch. That K^atriya, as he had been afflicted with poverty from his 
birth, considered that speech very doubtful, and remarked, ^* This is 
impossible."^ The sage said, *'lf in the 1199th year of the era of 
Yikramaditya, on the second day of the dark fortnight of Kartika, on a 
Sunday, in the ndksatra of Hasta, you are not solemnly installed as king^ 
I will thenceforth renounce all observation of prognostics." With these 
words he wrote down his prediction on paper, and gave one copy to the 
minister and another to Kumarapala. Then that Ksatriya^ as his mind 
was full of astonishment at the skill which Hemacandra possessed in the 
arts^ said, '^ If this is true, then you shall be king, and I will be the dust 
of your feet." When that Kumarapala made this promise, the hermit 
exclaimed, ^' What have I to do with desire for a kingdom that leads to 
hell ) Let that be ! But you must be grateful, and must not forget this 
speech^ and must always be devoted to the law of the Jina." Kumarapala 
reverently accepted this admonition^ and taking leave of him, went home 
with the minister. The minister refreshed him with a bath and food and 
drink, and gave him the supplies for the journey that he asked for, and 
sent him on his way, and so he went to the country of Malava. He saw 
on a laudatory tablet in the temple of Kudai)ge9vara — 

When one thousand, one hundred and ninety-nine years are completed, 
There shall arise Kumara the king, like you, king Yikrama. 

When he saw this gdthd, his mind was filled with astonishment, and 
hearing that king Siddha, lord of Gujarat, had gone to the next world, he 
returned from Malava, and as his supplies for the journey were exhausted, 
he took food from the shop of some shopkeeper in that ^ city, and fled and 
came to Anahillapura, and in the night, as he had no money, he went to the 
shop of a baker and ate his food, and reached the mansion of his sister^s 
husband, Baja Kanhadadeva. He, having just returned from the king's 
palace, treated him with respect, and took him in, and he slept there after 
he had been refreshed with good food and other luxuries. Early next 
morning that brother-in-law ^ of his made his forces ready for battle, and 
took Kumarapala with him^ and in order to see who ought to be installed as 



' I read kfatriyena^amhhdvyanietad,^ which I find in P and a ; fi has kfotriyena 
asamhhdvyam without sandhi. 

^ I read with a and jB,** fcmibalastasmin. There is a great divergence of reading in 
this passage. 

' More literally *' sister's husband." 
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sovereigxi, he first placed a prince on the cloth of state,^ and seeing that he 
did not coyer himself even with the horder of his upper garment, he put 
another in his place. As he saw that the second prince folded his hands 
together, he also was rejected. Then by the order of Kanhadadeva, Kuma- 
rapala, folding his garment tightly round him, snuffing up the air, sat down 
on the throne, brandishing his sword in his hand. He was at this time of 
the age of fifty years. The family chaplain bestowed a blessing on him, 
while drums and other musical instruments sounded, and Kanhadadeva 
prostrated himself before him, touching the earth with five limbs. Kuma- 
rapala, on account of his mature age, and the discernment that he had 
acquired by wandering about in foreign countries, himself held the reins of 
government, and thereby gave offence to the old royal servants, who banded 
themselves together, and determined to kill him. They placed assassins in 
dark gateways, but the king was informed of that circumstance by a certain 
trustworthy servant, who was impelled to do this by the king's merits in a 
2)revious state of existence, so he avoided the entrance ^ where they were 
posted^ and entered the fort by another gate, and then dismissed those 
ministers to the city of Yama. That provincial governor, his sister's 
husband, presuming on his connection with him by being his brother-in- 
law, and on the fact of his having been the authority that established him 
on his throne, began babbling about the secrets of his former depressed 
condition. Afterwards the king said to him, " Gome, my brother-in-law, 
you must not, on the royal circuit and in the public hall of audience, make 
jokes about the secrets of my former depressed condition ; henceforth you 
must not say such things before the court, but whenever we are alone you 
may say what you please." This request the king made to him. But 
owing to his haughtiness and contemptuous spirit, he rejected his speech, 
though salutary, as one who longs for death rejects medicine, and said, 
" Foolish man, are you at this early stage abandoning your feet ? " The 
king dissimulated his real feelings by disguising the expression of his face ; 
but next day he had his brother-in-law *s limbs paralyzed ^ by wrestlers, to 
whom the royal orders had been conveyed, and after putting out both his 
eyes, he sent him to his house. 

^ Patte. So on page 38 of the text^patfe samupaviftah meanR ** asceDded the throne.' ' 
' I follow P and the printed text, but the editor in his Errata gives prade^um 
irith a ; fi has de<^m. This wonld mean, ** he avoided the place where the assassins 
were posted." 

' In the Katha Ko^a the phrase gdtrahhaygam Jcrtvd is used in a similar sense, 
p. 120 of my translation. Here we have ar)gahhar)ga/m krtvd. In the Katha Ko9a 
the persons so victimized have the use of their limbs restored to them. On page 188 
of the text, arjgdbharjga is used with regard to the servant who was disabled hj 
falling down the staircase. The word is explained in Molesworth's Marathi Dic- 
tionary as '* a feeling of luxation in the joints, of shatteredness or g^reat relaxation 
and lassitude." It is unnecessary to remind readers of Indian history of the 
blinding of Kamran by Humayun. 
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In the beginning this truly was kindled by me, 

And will therefore not burn me, even though treated with disrespect, 

Under this delusion, even with the joint of the finger 

One should not touch a candle^ likewise not a king.^ 

Reflecting on this maxim, the military officers in every direction, having 
their minds bewildered with fear, from that time forward treated the king 
with respect on every occasion. That king made the son of Udayana, who 
was his benefactor in time past, named Yagbhatadeva, his prime minister. 
He made a man named Aliijga ^ the chief member of his council. But the 
prince named Bahada, the son of the prime minister, Udayanadeva, whom 
Siddharaja had adopted as his son, despising Eumarapaladeva, made 
himself the soldier of the king of the Sapadalaksa ^ country. He, desiring 
to make war on Kumarapala, having won over to his side all the officers in 
those parts with bribes, attentions and gifts, bringing with him the king 
of the Sapadalaki^a country, surrounded with a formidable army, arrived on 
the borders of Gujarat. Then the emperor of the Caulukya race encamped 
his own military force in a defiant attitude near the camp of the enemy. 
When a day for battle had been fixed, and the border * was being cleared of 
enemies, while the force of all four arms was being made ready, the driver 
of the royal elephant, Caulii)ga by name, being reprimanded by the king 
for some offence, threw down his elephant-hook in a rage. Then the king 
appointed to his post an elephant-driver named Samala, a man of incalcu- 
lable merit, giving him at the same time very much wealth.^ So he put 
armour on his own elephant, named Kalahapancanana,^ and placed the 
king's seat upon him, and there he put thirty-six weapons, and he himself, 
a man filled with the whole circle of arts,^ placed his feet in the neck-rope 
and mounted. When the Caulukya king was in his seat on the elephant, 
seeing that the men, who were ordered by the generals commanding in the 
battle to make the soldiers charge, disobeyed the order, owing to prince 
Bahada's having sown the seeds of disaffection in the army, he came to the 
conclusion that his army was corrupted. So he ordered the elephant-driver 
to advance, recognizing in the force opposed to him the elephant of the 
king of the Sapadalaksa land by the insignia of the umbrella and chowries. 

^ I find in a, spru^eta ho dipam ivdvanit^m. 

^ This Alii)ga is mentioned again on page 233 of the printed text. He is clearly 
not the same man as Alinga the potter. 

^ Buhler tells ns that this is identical with ^^kambhari, the modem Sambhar, in 
Eastern Rajpntana. (H.G. p. 31.) 

* Siman in the sense of ** border " is said to bo usually feminine. 

^ But I find in a, jS and P, dukulavaatraddnapurvakarhy which wonid mean that 
the king gave him a splendid set of garments. 

^ This probably means *'the lion of strife." But pancdnana (five-ttkced) often 
means the god (^iva. 

7 This appears to be introduced for the sake of a pun. 
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As the solidarity of his army was broken^ he made up his mind that he 
would have to fight alone, and he ordered his elephant-driver to take his 
elephant near the hostile monarch. When he saw that even that elephant- 
driver hesitated to do what he was ordered, he said, '* Have you also fallen 
away ? " But the elephant-driver answered, '* Your Majesty, these two^ the 
elephant Kalahapancanana and the elephant- driver, named Samala, do not 
fall away even in the destruction of the world at the end of a Yuga, but on 
the forehead of the hostile elephant is mounted the shrill- voiced prince 
Bahama, at whose shout even elephants take to flight." After saying this,^ 
he covered the ears of his elephant with the two ends of his upper garment, 
and brought his elephant into contact with the hostile elephant. Then 
Bahada, knowing that he had previously secured the driver named Cauli, 
stepping forward from his own elephant, sword in hand, put his foot on the 
forehead of Kalahapancanana^ with the hope of killing Xumarapala, but 
that driver withdrew his elephant, so Bahada fell on the ground, and was 
captured by the soldiers of the infantry corps. Then the Caulukya king 
said to the king of the Sapadalaksa country, named Anaka, *' Make ready to 
use your weapons," and skilfully directed an arrow straight towards the 
lotus of his face. Then be deceived him with sarcastic praise, saying, 
** You are an eminent K^atriya," and piercing him with that iron dart, 
struck him down on the forehead of his elephant, and exclaiming, 
•'Victory! Victory!" that king waved a garment in the air, and 
attacking all the horses of all the chieftains, captured them. 

Here ends the story of prince Bahada. 

After that, the Caulukya king, being a very emperor among the grateful, 
^ave to Aliijga the potter the splendid ^ grant of Citrakuta, containing seven 
hundred villages. But his descendants, being ashamed of their pedigree, 
are even now called Sagaras. Those men, who rescued the king by placing 
him in the middle of the thorn-branches that they had cut, were appointed 
to the post of guards. 

Then a musician, named Solaka, having on a certain occasion pleased 
the king by his skill in singing, received from him a hundred and sixteen 
drammaSf^ but, as he procured with them some confectionery and gave a 
treat to children, the king was angry and banished him. Then he went to 
a foreign country, and having delighted the king of it by his skill in 
singing, he received from him as a mark of favour two elephants, which he 
brought and presented to the Caulukya monarch, and was therefore 
honoured by him. Once on a time, a certain foreign musician was making 

^ P, a and jS read ata for ityuktvd, 
^ I find vicitrd in a, /3 and P. 

' We learn from page 234 of the printed text that Kumarapala was considered to 
be niggardly. 
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a loud noise of lamentatioD, saying, '* I have been robbed, I have been 
robbed." Thereupon the king said to him, '* By whom have yoa been 
robbed ? " Then the musician answered, " By a deer. It came near me, 
attracted by my skill in singing, and I sportiyely placed a gold chain on 
its neck, and then it ran away, frightened by a lion."^ Then the king 
commissioDed that king of musicians, named Solaka, to recover it, and 
accordingly he wandered through the forest, and thanks to his great skill 
in attracting by means of song, led back with him into the city the deer 
that had its neck adorned with a golden chain, and showed it to that king. 
Then the lord, the great teacher Hemacandra, who was astonished in his 
mind at Solaka's proficiency in accomplishments, asked him the limit of 
his skill in song, and he said that the most difficult thing he could accom- 
plish was to make a dry piece of wood put forth shoots.^ He was then 
called upon to exhibit that marvellous feat. So he caused to be rooted up 
and brought from Mount Abu a tree called virahaha, and placed a piece of 
wood from a dry branch of it in a trench made of earth from Kumara, in 
the king's courtyard, and by his skill in a new song, immediately showed 
it bursting forth into buds, and so delighted the reverend lord, the sage 
Hemacandra, and also the king. 

Here ends the story of Solaka, the worker of wonders. 

Then, one day, as the Caulukya emperor was giving a general audience 
to the people, he heard .a bard bestowing on the king of the country of 
Kui)kuna,'^ named Mallikarjuna, the title of '* grandfather of kings,'' and 
as he looked' round the assembly, deeply indignant at it, he was surprised 
to see that a minister named Ambada, knowing the royal mind, showed 
the palms of his hands joined in a suppliant attitude. Immediately after 
dismissing the assembly, he asked the minister why he joined the palms of 
his hands in a suppliant attitude. The minister gave him this answer, " I 
joined the palms of my hands in a suppliant attitude, because I knew that 
your Majesty was thinking whether there was any brave warrior in the 
assembly that you might send to destroy that semblance of a king^ 
Mallikarjuna, who falsely prides himself as if he were a king with a com- 
plete army of all four arms, and also because I thought myself a fit person 
to be commissioned by you to do it." As soon as Amba^ft had made this 
petition, Kumarapala made him commander ^ of an army to march against 
that king, and gave him a present of five things, and sent him off with all 
the chieftains. And he, by a continuous series of marches, reached the 
Kui)kuna country, and while he was crossing the river named Kalavini^ 

^ The lion is omitted in a and P, and seems nnnecessary. 

' Cp. my translation of the Katha Ko^a, p. 66. 

 Now called ** the Concan." 

* I adopt the reading of P, a and $, dalandyakikjrtya. 
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tbe swollen stream of which was flowing impetuously, and encamping on 
the further hank, that king Mallikarjuna, thinking that he was ready for 
hattle, attacked him, and put his army to flight. Then that general, 
having heen conquered hy Mallikarjuna, and having his face blackened, 
put on black clothes, adorned his crest with a black umbrella, and lived in 
a black tent. The Caulukya king, seeing all this, said, " Whose is this 
encampment? " They answered, ^' This is the encampment of the defeated 
general Amba^a, who has returned from Kui)kuna. The king was 
astonished in his mind at his sense of shame, and greeted him graciously 
with a kind countenance, and sent him once more with other powerful 
chieftains to conquer Mallikarjuna. But he, when he reached the country 
of Kui)kuna, and came face to face with that river, made a bridge acrosd it, 
and carefully transported his army across the river by that way, and at the 
beginning of the desperate battle, that brave warrior Amba^a, arresting, 
by his gallant behaviour, Mallikarjuna, who was mounted on the back of 
an elephant, climbed up by the elephant's club-like tusks, as by a ladder^ 
and mounting on his forehead, with the wild joy of battle raging in his 
veins, he exclaimed, '* Strike first I call to mind your favourite deity ! " 
and with a blow of his sharp terrible sword he struck down Mallikarjuna 
to the earth, and while the chieftains were engaged in plundering his town, 
he slew him with ease, as a lion's whelp slays an elephant. He had Malli- 
karjuna's head set in gold, and after establishing in that country the 
authority ^ of the Caulukya sovereign, he reached A^ahillapura, and while 
seventy-two chieftains were sitting in court, he did obeisance ^ to the feet 
of king Kumarapala, presenting at the same time the head of Mallikar- 
juna, the king of the Kuijkuna country. 

The king was presented by Amba^a with the following articles, together 
with the lotus-like head of Mallikarjuna : — 

One highly-ornamented gown, two jewelled wrappers,* three necklaces 
that were talismans against misfortune, four zones that were charms to 
bring about union, also thirty- two golden ewers, also six aers of pearls, one 
four-tusked elephant, 120 bowls, fourteen crores and a half of money by 
way of fine. 

The king was so pleased with Ambada's exploit, that he gave that great 
provincial governor the title of •' King's grandfather " with his own royal 
mouth. Here ends the story of Amba4a. 

Then, once on a time, in Anahillapura, the joyous * funeral ceremony of 
the mother of the Jaina doctor Hemacandra, named Pahini, to whom he 

* P, a and jS give aiH&m. ^ But P, a and /8 give vaatii for vavcmde. 
' I find in a and iS, ^cchevadau. 

* Probably, as Forbes points out, the funeral ceremony is called joyous, because 
the lady was a devotee. 
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had administered a vow^ and at the time of her going to the other world 
had given the merit of ten million of Namaskara formulae, was being 
performed after her decease^ and in the neighbourhood of the Tripunisa 
temple^ the ascetics of that institution, out of their innate spitefulness, 
insulted him by breaking the car in which her body was being carried. 
Enraged at that insult, as soon as he had performed her obsequies, he 
honoured with his presence the camp of king Kumarapala, who had gone 
to Malava ; for — 

A man must be a king in his own right, or he must get some king under 

his influence, 
But there is no other way by which human beings ^ can attain their ends. 

Considering^ that this saying is true, he had his arrival notified by the 
minister Udayana to the king, and as the king was the very crest- jewel of 
grateful men, he had him conducted to his palace with great attention. 
The king reminded him of the fact that he had discerned the indications 
that he himself would obtain the crown, and pressed him, saying, " You 
must always come to me at the time of worshipping the gods." The sage 
said, — 

We eat what we receive as alms ; we wear old garments, 
We sleep on the bare earth, what have we to do with kings 1 

The king answered, — 

*' It matters not whether one's friend be a king or a hermit ; 
It matters not whether one's wife be a fair woman or a cave ; 
It matters not whether one's guiding book be the Veda or a treatise on 

the Supreme Soul ; 
It matters not whether one's god be Vifnu or the Jina.^ 

In accordance with this composition of the great poet, I desire friendship 
with you, in order to provide for the next world." Then the king, con- 
sidering that silence implies consent, and having ascertained so far the real 
sentiments of the great sage, with his own royal mouth informed the door- 
keepers, who were for raising obstruction, that the sage was to be admitted 
at all times. So the sage Hemacandra came and went when he pleased ; 

' I find in a, mdnusaham. (See Fischers H.C.G. IV. 339.) 

' I read vimr^antah with a and fi. 

3 This stanza is g^ven in Bdhtlingk's Indische Spriiche as follows, '^ It matters 
not whether one's god be Visnu or piva j it matters not whether one's friend be a 
king or a hermit ; it matters not whether one dwells in a city or a wood ; it matters 
not whether one's wife be a fair woman or a cave." The stanza is attributed by 
Bdhtlingk to Bhartfhari. For the vednm of the printed text a reads vaidyam. 
Vaidyaih probably means a treatise on medicine. 
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but when the king praised his many good qualities, the royal chaplain- 
Amiga said out of enmity, — 

Yi^vamitra and Para9ara and others who lived on water and leaves,^ 
These even were fascinated when they beheld the charming lotus of the 

female face, 
As for men who live on food blended with ghl,^ and accompanied with 

milk and ourds, 
How can they restrain their senses ? Only consider the hypocrisy of it ! 

As soon as the chaplain had said this, Hemacandra answered, — 

The mighty lion, that devours the flesh of elephants and wild boars, 

Truly visits the lioness once in a year, 

The dove, though it lives on hard fragments of stone, 

Is every day in love : tell me, what is the reason of this ? 

When this answer, that closed the chaplain's mouth, had been given, 
some envious person said, in the presence of the king^ '* These Qvetambaras 
do not even believe in the sun." Then Hemacandra said, " The proof that 
we do, is that — 

We possess the sud, the abode of splendonr, enshrined in our hearts, 
And when we know that the calamity of setting has overtaken him, we 
abandon food.'* * 

Thus by dexterity in argument the sage closed the mouth of the objector, 
establishing this principle, " We Jainas are the true worshippers of the sun, 
not these people." Then, one day, Hemacandra, the moon,^ that dispelled 
the darkness of delusion, came to the palace, at the time of worshipping 
the gods, and the Gbnin Ya9a9candra swept the place where he was to sit, 
with a brush, and then placed on it a woollen rug.^ The king, as he did 
not know the truth, asked Hemacandra what was the meaning of this pro- 
ceeding. He answered, *' Perhaps there is some living creature here, and 
this trouble is taken to prevent its being injured." The king remarked, 
''When a living creature is actually seen, this proceeding is appropriate, 
but not otherwise, as it involves a great deal of useless exertion." 

When that Jaiua doctor heard that reasonable remark of the king^s, he 
answered, ** Do you get ready an army, consisting of elephants, horses, and 

* P gives ye camhwpattroLiiinas^ This I follow. 
' F giyes avkriaiiiy well cooked. 

^ The followers of the Jaina religion are not allowed to eat at night. 
^ Candra means moon : Hemacandra means ** moon of gold " ; while Ya9a9candra 
means *' moon of fame." 

^ I read kamhale with a and jS. 
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60 on, when your enemy^ the riral king, arrives^ or beforehand? Our 
religious practice is in accordance with this system which kings follow in 
their foreign policy." The king thereupon, as his heart was charmed by 
his merits, offered him the kingdom which he had previously promised to 
him. But the sage refused it, because such a proceeding was contrary to 
all authoritative treatises, for he said, — 

Of those Brahmans who are burnt by receiving from a king,^ Yu- 

dhi^thira, 
As of seeds that are burnt, no second birth is known. 

This is a Pauranic saying, and the scripture of the Jainas speaks to the 
same effect, — 

Store, household furniture, food of kings, and what one fancies as one's 
favourite dish.^ 

Astonished in his mind by the above admonition the king reached 
Pattana. 

On another occasion the king asked the hermit, '' Can the diffusion of 
my fame be made to last till the end of the Kalpa by any contrivance ? " 
When Hemacandra heard this speech of the king's, he answered, '^By 
relieving the whole world from debt as Vikramaditya did ; — or restore the 
wooden temple of Some9vara, which is almost destroyed by the neighbour- 
ing sea, owing to the showers of ocean spray that fall over it^ in order that 
you may attain glory enduring to the end of the present Yuga." By this 
utterance of Hemacandra, which resembled the rays of the moon, the sea 
of the king's joy surged up, and he discerned the real character of that 
great hermit, looking upon him as a father, a teacher, and a god.^ Imme- 
diately^ without blaming the Brahmans, he had the favourable moment 
for restoring the temple indicated by the astrologers, and sent &pancakula 
there, and had the bailding of the temple commenced. 

On another occasion the king's heart was so charmed with the world- 
surpassing virtues of Hemacandra, that he asked the minister Udayana this 
question, ''In what race the ornament of all races, and in what country 

^ Bat a has rdjya° ; jS and P support the printed text. 

^ Professor Lenmann points out that this is found in the Da9ayaikalika Sutra. 
See page 614 of his edition. I adopt his translation given on page 598. Of course 
I read sannihi with Professor Leumann and $, MS. a reads sannihi. The line is 
an extract from an enumeration of the things which a Jaina monk must reject. 

^ The reading of a would give a different sense, " The sea of the king's joy 
surged up, and looking upon that great hermit as a father, a teacher, and a god, 
and blaming other twice-born as spurious, he had the favourable, &o." But /3 
omits the word ** twice-born," giving vijdtln itardn nindarif while a has vijdtin 
itaradvijdn nindan; P agrees with a, but g^ves anindan. Probably vgatt has the 
sense assigned to it by Finot, Lapidaires Indiens, p. xxiv. But it may mean 
merely ** people of different castes." 
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the resort of all merit, and in what city the mine of all virtue,^ was such a 
gem of men produced 1 " When the king was pleased to ask this question, 
the minister related Hemacandra's pure history from his birth in the 
following words. "In the country named Ardhastama," in the city of 
Dhundukka,^ there were, of the Qrimodha race, a merchant named Caciga,^ 
and his partner in religion, a very paragon of virtuous women, like the 
goddess that executes the orders of the Jina, like the goddess of Fortune 
incarnate, Paliini by name, and their son was called Gai)gadeva, having his 
name distinguished by the first letters of Camu^^A ^^^ ^^® Yaksa Grona9a.^ 
2^ow, when he was of the age of eight years, the teacher Devacandra set 
out from Pattana on a pilgrimage to holy places^ and came to the Qnmo4ha 
temple,^ in the city of Dhundukka, to worship the god. On this occasion 
Cai)gadevay while playing with some boys of like age, suddenly sat down 
on the cushion of Devacandra, that was placed on the throne. When 
Devacandra saw the world-surpassing marks on the greater and lesser limbs 
of the boy, he came to the conclusion that, if he were born in the Ksatriya 
race, he would be a universal emperor^ if he were born in a family of mer- 
chants or Brahmans, he would be a great minister, but if he adopted the 
true faith, he would, like the chief saint of a Yuga,^ bring back the Krta 
age even in the Kali age. Having formed this opinion, that teacher, in his 
desire to gain possession of the boy, went with the merchants of that city 
to the house of Gaoiga. When they reached it, they found that Caciga 
had gone to another village, but they were hospitably received by his wife, 
who was a discerning woman, with expressions of welcome, and other 
marks of respect, and they said to her, ' The worshipful congregation ^ has 
come here to ask for your son.' She shed tears of joy, and considered 
herself a fortunate mother, rejoicing because the worshipful congregation, 
an object of respect even to Urthaijkaras, asked for the gift of her son. 
But though she felt joy on this account^ she was not free from despondency, 



^ I read here with the help of P, a and fi, samastavam^&vatamse vafitfe, defe ca 
io^rnokstapuvtyapravefe, nihfefagundkare nagare ca. For pravefd a reads prdvafe and 
fi pravesini. Vam^e is clearly wanted. 

^ So caUed, as containing twelye villages or towng. (Biihler's H.C. p. 66.) 

' Now Dhanduka. (Buhler's H.C. ibid.) P. has Dhandnkka. 

^ So Buhler with a and iS. The text gives Caviga. I have represented (^rinian- 
modha by ^i^^o^^^* ^^ it appears from Buhler'a H.C. p. 7 and note, that 
these merchants are now called Grimo^h Vanias from Mo^hera their original 
settlement. 

' MS. a reads Cdmundd-ndma-gotrajdyd ; jS has gotraj^y^^' ^^e sense would be 
" the first letter of the name of Gamai^^^i ^^^ family goddess." 

' The word vtisahiJcd denotes a temple with a monastery, &c., attached to it. 

' Tugapradhdna, Professor Leumann says ** a person whose fame extends over 
a whole age (as over the Kali age or the Dvapara age, &c.). The word is applied 
to the leaders or heroes of Jaina tradition." 

^ I read with a and fi, frlsanghoHvatputram ydcitum ihdgata. This is the reading 
of P also, but the gh is imperfectly formed. 
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for she had to tell her visitors that his father was exceedingly heretical^^ 
and such as he was, he was not at the time in the Tillage. Then those 
merchants^ said, *Give your son yourself.' When they said this, that 
mother, in order to atone for her sins, piously ^ gave to that teacher her 
son, who was possessed of infinite merits. Immediately she learnt that 
the teacher's name was Devacandrasiiri. He asked the hoy if he would 
hecome a disciple, and he answered * Yes ' * ; so, when the teacher 
returned, he went with him to KarQavati. He hegan to he hrought up hy 
tutors, in the house of the minister Udayana, with his sons.^ In the 
meanwhile Gaciga returned from another village^ and hearing what had 
taken place, he took a vow not to take any food until he saw his son, and 
having found out the name of that religious teacher, he arrived in 
Karnfivati. When the father reached the teacher's house, heing angry, he 
saluted the teacher with scant respect. T]ie teacher, perceiving that 
Caciga was in quest of his son, skilfully endeavoured to win him over hy 
all kinds of persuasions, and hrought there the minister Udayana, who^ 
regarding him as a hrother in the faith, took him to his own house, and 
feasted him there with as much attention as if he had heen his elder 
brother. After that^ he put his son Cai^gadeva in his lap, with a gift of 
five things, and offering him three garments of fine cloth, and three lakhs, 
which he placed before him, he endeavoured to win him over by his 
affectionate attentions. Caciga said to him, ' The price of a Ksatriya is 
one thousand and eighty ; the price of a horse is seventeen hundred and 
fifty ; the price of even a worthless merchant is ninety-nine elephants ; 
that is equal to ninety-nine lakhs ; but you, by offering me three 
lakhs, are really betrayiog niggardliness under the veil of gene- 
rosity. The fact is that my son is invaluable, and your kindness is 
most invaluable. Let that kindness be the price to buy my son. 
But your heap of money is not to be touched by me, like the 
remnant of an offering to Qiva.'* When Caciga stated the position of 

^ This means probably that he felt, with the majority of his conntrymen, that his 
happiness in a future state depended upon the regular presentation of the funeral 
oblation by his son. (See Biihler's H.C. p. 9.) Before tddf^o' pi P inserts aparam. 

^ According to a and )3, this suggestion came from her relations. 

^ The word ddJcsmyady which I have so translated, is omitted in a and jS. 

* This was according to prescription. Strictly speaking, a Jaina monk must 
join the order of his own accord. But Hofrath Biihler points out that, in practice, 
the order of Jaina Yatis is not recruited by voluntary enlistment, but the rich 
members of the Jaina community buy boys from their parents. These boys are 
often the illegitimate sons of Hindu widows. 

^ So in the Fari9istaparvan (ed. Jacobi), p. 260, 1. 16, prince Kunala, at the age of 
eight years, is taken care of at Ujjayini by bdladhdrakaih, the very word used here. 
Bilhler (H.C. p. 10) shows that the place where these occurrences took place was 
probably Cambay, not Karnavati. 

^ This looks as if Caciga, like his king, wavered between paivism and Jainism. 
Therein, perhaps, consisted his heresy, in the eyes of his wife. The Sanskrit word 
is nirmdlyaihf which is specially applied to flowers offered to a god. 
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affairs with regard to his son in these words, the mind of that famous 
minister Udayana was filled with joy, and he embraced him with eager 
coidialitj, and exclaiming, ' Bravo ! bravo 1 ' spoke as follows, ' If he is 
made over to me as an adopted son, he will have^ like a magician's 
monkey,^ to make bows to all men, and will be merely an object of 
contempt, but if he is made over to this religious teacher, he will himself 
attain the position of a religious teacher, and will, like the new moon, 
become an object of adoration to the three worlds. Therefore judge the 
matter aright and speak.' When the minister said this to him, he 
answered^ 'Your judgment is finals' and so he was conducted to the 
religious teacher and caused his son to be given to him. After that, 
Caciga celebrated the festival of his son's renouncing the world. Then, 
like Agastya, by means of the attractive character of his unequalled 
intelligence, that son sucked up the whole ocean ^ of language as a child 
sucks its fist, and havin^^ thoroughly learnt every point of knowledge, he 
beeame famous by the name of Hemacandra, which was given to him by 
his teacher. Inasmuch as ^ his mind was grounded in all the received 
religious treatises ^ and Upanisads, and his body was adorned with the 
thirty-six good points of a Jaina doctor,^ his religious teacher formally 
conferred on him that dignity." When the king heard this accoimt of the 
birth of the teaoher Hemacarya, he rejoiced still more than before. Then, 
in the commencement of the building of the temple of Somanatha^ the 
putting down of rough stones ^ having taken place, the king showed to the 
teacher Hemacandra the letter of the paHcakula announcing the auspicious 
news, and said, '^ How is the commencement of this temple to attain its 
due proportions without impediment?" When thus questioned by the 
foremost man of the country, the worshipful teacher thought of some 
appropriate course, and replied, ''In order to remove all impediments to 
this pious work, let the king either observe strict chastity or abstinence 
from wine and flesh, one of the two, until the flag is set up on the 
temple." When the king heard this speech, he chose the self-denial of 
abstinence from wine and flesh, and throwing water on the image of (^ivA, 
he took that vow. When, after the lapse of two years, that temple was 
completed as far as the setting up of the finial and flag, the king wished 
to put an end to his vow, and requested the permission of the teacher ; 
but he replied, *' If you desire to visit this temple, which is a memorial 
of your glory, and the god, who wears a half-moon for his crest,^ at the 

^ Yoginiarkafa, ^ Agastya drank ap the ocean. 

Siddkdnta. ^ Sari, 

* I read Ichoura^ with P, a and iS, beoanfio I do not understand the ^khara*^ of the 
printed text. 

• i.e. 9iva. 

K 
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6ame time, the proper time to put an end to the vow is at the end of the 
pilgrimage to that shrine." When the great hermit Hemacandra had said 
this, he rose up, and as the king's heart was filled with changeless affection 
called forth by his thirty-six good points, he praised him only in the 
meeting. His courtiers, who were without cause hostile to Hemacandra, 
€ould not endure the accumulation of his glory : — 

The mean man cannot anyhow endure to behold the exaltation of the man 

of radiant merit, 
The moth ^ even bums its own body to extinguish the bright flame of the 

candle. 

On this principle, they did not even scruple to commit the crime of 
backbiting, and they uttered calumnies against him, to the effect that he 
was addicted to excessive complaisance, and said only what the king 
approved, being skilled in the arts of a courtier. ** If this is the case," ^ said 
they, " when he comes to-morrow, entreat him earnestly to join in the 
pilgrimage to the temple of Somanatha." The king did so, and the Jaina 
doctor said, '' What need is there to show much zeal about inviting one 
who is hungry ? Why make one who is longing, listen to the cry of the 
peacock ? So rans the popular proverb, and in accordance with it, I ask, 
•why does your Majesty exert yourself to press hermits, whose very pro- 
fession is the visiting of sacred places ? " When the teacher accepted in 
these words, the king continued, '' Will you take a litter suitable to you 
and so on, and, other conveyances and requisites ? " Hemacandra answered, 
" We will go on foot and so acquire merit, but we will take leave of you 
immediately, and, proceeding by short stages, will pay our adorations to 
^atrunjaya, Ujjayanta, and other famous holy places, and will meet you 
when you enter Pattana."^ He said this and acted accordingly. The 
king, travelling with all his equipage, reached Pattnna in a few marches, 
and was very much delighted at meeting the great hermit Hemacandra, 
and being accompanied by the Granda ^ Brhaspati, who advanced to receive 
him, he entered the city with great rejoicing. He mounted the steps of 
Somanatha's temple, and after showing his respect by grovelling on the 
earth, he ardently embraced the liyga of (^iva, in accordance with his 
long-protracted unparalleled impatience to behold it; then, having his 
mind bewildered by the saying of tbe votaries of false religions, " These 

1 A gloss in a gives khadyota, fire-fly. This is No. 1167 in Bohtlingk's Indisohe 
Spriiche. He takes it from the Snbhasitai^ava. 

^ The reading of a gives ** If this is not the case,'' yadyevam na. 

^ Here Somanathapattana. 

* He was, according to Biihler (H.C. p. 27), the priest of Somanatha's temple. 
According to the Bombay editor the word Gai^4^ means ascetic. 
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-Jainas worship no other god but the Jina," he spoke to Hemacandra as 
follows, " If it is seemly for you, then worship Sonie9vara with these 
pleasing offerings." Hemacandra consented to do so, and after adorning 
his body with a pair of charming bleached garments that were brought 
from the king's treasury, he ascended the threshold of the temple, while 
Efhaspati, by the king's orders, gave him his hand to lean on, and, after 
reflecting a little, he said aloud^ ^' Since Mahadeva, the dweller in Kailasa, 
is really and actually present in this temple, wearing a body covered with 
erect hairs, as if with armour, double your oflfering." When he had said 
this, he worshipped Qiva with the five ceremonies of worship, according to 
the ritual of initiation prescribed in the Qiva Purana, namely, the rites of 
inviting ^ the god, veiling the head, bodily contortions, inscribing mantras^ 
throwing them away, and so on ; and at the end he recited the following 
.stanzas : — 

At whatever time, under whatever conditions. 
Whoever thou art, by whatever name known. 
If thou art that one free from the stain of sin. 
That only one, — honour to thee, adorable being ! 
Whether he be Brahma or Visnu or Qivdk, honour to that being, 
In whom passion, and the other feelings that produce the germination of the 
seed of birth, are extinguished I 

With these and other hymns of praise Hemacandra praised the god, 
^making at the same time a profound obeisance, while the king, accompanied 
by all the courtiers, looked on with astonishment, and when he had ceased, 
iihe king himself, having been instructed in the ceremonial of worship by 
Erhaspati, worshipped (^iva with the utmost faith, and afterwards offered 
-on the stone of piety his own weight in gold, and elephants and other great 
gifts, and performed the ceremony of waving lights in front of the idol with 
camphor incense. Then he dismissed all his courtiers, and entered the 
inner sanctuary of the temple, and said to Hemacandra, ** There is no god 
like Qiva, there is no king equal to me, there is no great hermit that can be 
compared with you, and since, owing to the power of supremely auspicious 
fortune, the conjunction of these three has been brought about here, and 
since it is doubtfid who is the real god, inasmuch as various gods are estab- 
lished by the arguments of various sects, do you now in this holy place 
declare to me with true speech who is the god that can give salvation." 3 
When the king addressed the teacher Hemacandra in these words, he re- 
flected a little in his mind, and said to the king, '' Let us trouble ourselves 

^ In the ^iva Parana the Avord dvahana is used. 
' I read with P, muktipradcm. 
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no further about the sayings of the Puranas and the systems ! I will ex- 
hibit to you Some9vara, present in bodily form, in order that from his 
mouth you may learn the way of salvation." When he said this, the king's 
mind was filled with astonishment, and he said to himself, '^ What can he be 
planning that he says this 1 " Hemacandra continued, " Undoubtedly the 
god is hidden here, and we are here motionless worshippers in accordance 
with the instructions of the priest ; so, if we both do our parts thoroughly,^ it 
will be easy to make the god appear : I will meditate, and you must throw on 
incense of black aloe wood, and must not desist until the three-eyed god himself 
appeai-s, and puts a stop to it."^ Then both of them did as arranged, and 
the inner sanctuary of the temple was darkened with the thick smoke of 
incense, and the candles representing the circle of the asterisms were extin* 
guished ; when suddenly a light was diffused resembling the brightness of 
the sun, and as the king in his bewilderment rubbed his eyes and gazed, he 
beheld over the water-receptacle of the Lif/ga, an ascetic gleaming like pure 
gold, of incomparable shape and unfathomable nature, hard to behold by 
mortal eyes. The king felt the shape with the palm of his hand from his toe to 
his matted hair, and having ascertained that it was a manifestation of the god, 
in his devotion he prostrated himself so as to touch the surface of the earth 
with five limbs,^ and humbly said, " lord of the world, my eyes have been 
satisfied by beholding thee ; satisfy with the favour of thy commands my two- 
ears." When he had made this petition, he remained silent, and then from 
the mouth of the god, which was a sun to illumine the darkness of delusion, 
a divine speech was revealed, " King, this great hermit is an incarnation of 
all the gods ; he knows the nature of all the three times, because he holds 
them in his hand like pearls, owing to his direct intuition of the supreme 
Brahma. The way of salvation taught by him admits of no doubt." When 
Qiva had said this, he disappeared ; and the king was in a state of great 
excitement ; the teacher Hemacandra exhaled the breath that he had been 
keeping in, and relaxed the forced posture in which he had been sitting, 
and exclaimed, " King ! " * and was intending to say, " Live long I 
advance thy foot ! " when the monarch, abandoning his kingly pride owing 
to his interview with his favourite deity, and modestly inclining his crest, 
said, ''Tell me what I am to do." Thereupon Hemacandra administered to 
him on the spot a vow to abstain from fiesh and wine till the close of his 

* I think that dvandva refers to the two performanceg, not to the two performers. 
^ I omit devam, whioh is not found in F, a and jS. These three MSS. also omit 
8a and ayam. 

r 3 The head, the two hands and the two knees, as pointed out in a note in the 

I Bombay edition. 

» * For ydjanamiti I read rdja/nniti, and for jivapa dddvadhdryatdmiti, I read jlra 

' pddo 'vadhdryatdmiti with a and jS. The latter expression occurs on pages 95, 170 

and 267. F gives jiva pddau 'vadhdryatdih iti. 
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3ife ; and the teacher and the king i returned from that place, and reached 
the glorious Anahillapura. The king was entirely converted by the words 
of the pure religious treatises, of sanctifying virtue, because they pro- 
-ceeded from the mouth of the Jina, and obtained the title of " Chief of 
Jainas/' At his request the lord composed the " History of the sixty-three 
^eat men," 2 and the purifying ** Yoga^astra," together with the " Praises 
of the twenty Vitaragas."^ Moreover, at the lord's suggestion, the king 
forbade the slaughter of living creatures for fourteen years in all the 
eighteen countries subject to him : and he caused to be built in various 
places 1440 * temples. He accepted the twelve vows,^ the foundation of all 
true piety, and when the third vow, involving the abstinence from the 
xeceiving of things not given, was being explained, the king, having been 
informed that the crimes of taking the property of weeping widows were a 
special cause of guilt, summoned the officer^ who presided over that 
department, and tore up his estimate of income from that source ^ amount- 
ing to seventy-two lakhs, and remitted the claims. When they were 
remitted, the king was praised by the learned in the following stanza: — 

What previous lords of earth, Raghu, Jlifahusa, Xabhaga, Bharate and others 

did not relinquish. 
Though they were bom in the Kj-ta age. 

That very wealth of weeping widows thou relinquishing now out of pity. 
Art, O king Kumarapala, the very crest-jewel of great ones. 

The lord Hemacandra also congratulated the king in the following 
couplet, — 

J The Bombay editor has a note : ekah h?amayah prthivya anyah k^dnteh pa,tih. 
This evidently refers to the reading ksamdpatl. 

Tri(;a?ti(;aldkdpuru9acarita7iu Professor Jaoobi, in the preface to his edition of 
the Pan9istaparvan, an appendix to this work, remarks, *' The sixty-three galdka- 
puru^as are the great personages divine or hnman, who, according to the belief of 
the Jamas, have, since the present order of things, risen in the history of the 
world, and directed or influenced its course ; they comprise the twenty -four 
Tirthakaras or prophets, the twelve Cakravartins or universal monarcha, the nine 
Vasudevas, the nine Baladevas, and the nine Prativasudevas. With the exception 
of the last two Tirthakaras, Parijvanatha and Mahavira, all these great men 
must be regarded as belonging not to history but to mythology or epical 

* For an account of the books referred to, see Biihler's H.C. pp. 83-85. 

* Or according to jS, 1444. 

* The five *' lesser" and the seven " disciplinary " vows. The latter comprise 
two classes, viz. the three ** meritorious " vows, and the four proper " disciplinary" 
vows. (Hoernle, Uvasaga Dasao, Appendix, p. 34.) 

* Paiicakula. 

' I find in a, tadayapaffdkam. But the reading of the printed text really gives the 
same sense. Biihler (H.C. p. 39) shows from the fakuntala that this custom was 
prevalent in Malwa. (See also Forbes's Ras Mala, p. 150.) Biihler also tells us that 
it was contrary to the Smyti. 
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« 

A king, by taking the wealth of those that have no sons, constitutes himself 

a son, 
But thou, contentedly relinquishing it, art become in truth the grandfather 

of kings. 

Then the king appointed the noble minister Udayana leader of an army 
to make war on a chief of Sura^tra, named Sumvara,^ and sent him o£E with 
all necessary forces. But he, when he reached the city of Yardhamana, 
being desirous of prostrating himself before the feet of Rsabha^ asked ' all 
the heads of provinces to march on in front of him, and went himself to 
the Yimala ^ mountain, and with pure faith worshipped with all appropriate 
observances the feet of the god. When he went on to adore, in accordance 
with prescribed ritual, the caityas, a mouse seized a taper, which was one of 
the series of lights called asterisms, when it was all blazing, and ran into a 
hole in the wooden temple.^ The god's bodyguard made the mouse drop 
the taper^ but after that, the minister^ as his meditations had been disturbed 
by the incident, and he was afraid that the god's wooden temple would be 
destroyed, conceived a desire to restore the dilapidated temple ; and there- 
fore took before the feet of the god the vow to eat only one meal every day 
and other vows of the kind. After that, he marched on, and reached 
the encampment of his army, and an engagement took place with that 
hostile chief. As the king's force was defeated by his enemies, the great 
Udayana himself rose up to fight. Then his body was mangled by the blows 
of the enemy, and he was carried * to his quarters weeping bitterly. "When 
his followers asked the cause of his lamentation, the minister told them, as 
his death was near, that in his desire to restore the ruined QatruQjaya 
temple and Qakunika temple, he had laid on his back a debt to the deity. 
Then they said, "Your sons, named Vagbha^a and Amrabha^a, will take a 
vow and restore these two holy places, and to this eifect we will be their 
sureties." When they gave this guarantee, the minister thought himself 
fortunate, and the hairs on his body stood erect from joy, and besought for 
a certain man of pious conversation to aid him in making his final act o f 
faith.* 

As he could not be found, they brought a certain servant disguised as 
the man wanted, and when he was announced, the minister rubbed his feet 
against his own forehead, and made his final act of faith under ten heads, 

^ Or Samnsara. 

2 All three MSS. give ahhyarthya. I follow them. 

3 The pnre mountain. It appears to mean the ^atrnfijaya mountain. 
^ I read nitah with a and jS. 

* Antyarddhand. The word drddhand is translated on page 20 of my Katha 
Eo^a, ** reconciliation with all." This is probably incorrect. The drddhand there 
found seems to contain ten parts. The reference is, as Professor Leumann points, 
out, to the ten Jaina commandments. * 
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and eo the blessed Udayana passed to the next world. Bat the servant, 
perfumed with the sweet savour of the minister's pious aspirations, as a 
mean tree by the proximity of a sandal- wood tree, took a vow of starvation, 
and brought his life to an end on mount Baivataka. Then those followers 
of his reached the city of Anahilla, and informed Yagbhata and Amrabhata 
of what had occurred, and they took the very same vows, and began the 
restoration of the dilapidated temples. In two years the temple on the 
holy Qatrunjaya was finished, and a man who had arrived from that place, 
came to the brothers and announced the good news, and even while he was 
announcing it, another man arrived, and said, '* The temple is cracked." 
Then, on hearing that speech, which was like boiling lead, Yagbhata took 
leave of king Kumarapala, making over his seal of office to the great 
minister Kapardin, and with four thousand horse reached the plain at the 
foot of the Qatrufijaya mountain, and founded there a city called Vagbhata- 
pura after his own name. The artificers investigated the cause of the 
crack, and said, ** The wind, when it enters into a temple with a cloister,^ 
does not go out." So that minister reflected on this answer, and on the 
fact that a tem pie without a cloister involves childlessness,^ and said to 
himself, " Though I may have no posterity, let me have a posterity of good 
works, and let my name be in the roll of previous restorers, Bharata and 
others ! " Having thus reflected in his far-seeing mind, the minister filled 
up with stones the space between the two walls of the cloister, and the 
temple having been finished ^ in three years, he invited the congregation of 
Pattana to the place to witness the setting- up of the finial and its rod ^ on 
it, and caused the flag to be erected with great rejoicing in Y.S. 1211. He 
set up a stone image ^ with the help of the workmen belonging to the 
Mammaniya quarry, whom he summoned for the purpose. The king^ 
erected an image of Par9vanatha in the name of his father in the Tribhu- 

^ I have taken Ihrama to mean a cloister, as Dr. Bnrgess translates hha'ihti by 
'* cloister" (£)atrnnjaya temples, pp. 21, 22). But it may possibly mean ** a 
conduit." 

^ C and a have niranvayatdm. This I have translated. Perhaps niravcLdyatath 
stands for nirapatyatam. P has niravadyatdm with the text. I think that it is a 
Frakritizing form. 

* P gives nif panne, which I follow. 

* Mr. Cousens writes in a letter, which Dr. Burgess has kindly shown me, ** I 
understand that the term kalaQadandapratisthd refers solely to the setting up of 
the Jcala^a or pot-finial, the danda being the pole or stick which supports the finial 
and upon which it is set up. With a small kala^a made solid, it would not be 
required, the neck of the same taking its place, but it is always required with the 
larger and more complex kala^as, especially those made of hollow metal." The 
setting up of the flagstaff is often a separate function, according to Mr. Cousens, 
and this harmonizes with the descriptions given by our author. 

' I read **6imbon». 

* P gives nrpatipitur^ f which would mean that Yagbhata erected the image in the 
name of the king's father. It is perhaps meant that Yagbhata did all these pious 
works. 
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vanapala temple in Yagbhatapura. Moreover, before he caused all this to 
be done, he gave twenty-four gardens in the city round the rampart, and 
grants of land^ dwelling-houses, and so on, to the god's attendants, in 
order to keep up the worship of the holy place. As for the expendi- 
ture on that restoration of the holy place, the following couplet will show 
it:— 

How can Vagbhatadeva be described by the wise in that temple. 
On which a crore and sixty lakhs were spent 1 

Here ends the story of the restoration of the temples on the holy mount 
(Jatrunjaya. 

Then Amrabhata, the bravest warrior in the world, began the erection of 
the temple called Qakunikavihara in Bhfgupura^ for the good of his 
father's soul ; but owing to the neighbourhood of the Karmada, when the 
trench for testing the site was being dug, the ground suddenly closed and 
the workmen were injured ; ^ then, as he was overpowered by compassion, 
he blamed himself severely, and leapt into the opening with his wife and 
children.^ By that extraordinary courage of his that obstacle was removed, 
and the stones were laid and the whole temple was finished. On the 
occasion of the setting up of the finial and its rod, he brought there by 
invitation the congregations of the town,* and honoured them becomingly 
with complimentary offerings of food, clothes, and ornaments, and dis- 
missed the neighbours ^ to their homes. Then, as a favourable moment was 
approaching, he induced the congregation of the glorious Anahillapura to 
come there, preceded by the venerable doctor Hemacandra, and accom- 
panied by the king, and he gratified them with sincere proofs of his affection 
and goodwill, and with ornaments and other gifts, and proceeding to set up 
the flag, he himself caused his own house to be plundered by petitioners, 
and he set up a flag with a great banner on the temple of the holy 
Suvrata,^ and in his excessive joy he celebrated a dance there vdth great 
zeal. At the end of it, by the king's request he took a candlestick to wave 
before the image,^ and gave a horse to the reverend man who kept the 

^ i.q. Baroach. ' P and a give chdditefUf covered. 

^ This is perhaps a closer parallel to the story of Cur tins than that given by 
Professor Bendall on p. 481 of the Boyal Asiatic Society's Jonmal for 1888. 

* I find in P, 8amastanagara° j and in o, sa'nianagara° . I have endeavoured to 
translate the reading in the printed text. 

* P and a give samante^u. 

* The twentieth Tirthaijkara. 

^ It appears from a communication made to the Times of India, of the 13th 
April, 1889, that the finials and the image are sometimes set up at the same time. 

'*The auspicious time has come, the signal is immediately given, and amidst a 
great din of tomtoming and squealing of pipes, the finials are dropped into position, 
and at the same moment the image is raised to its position on its high pedestal. 
Every one now presses forward, and crowds into the temple, to salute the newly- 
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<loor ; and the king himself performed the ceremony of placing a tilaka on 
the image ; and being assisted by seventy-two military chiefs, who waved 
chowries, and scattered flowers and performed other services, he gave a 
bracelet to the bard who then arrived^ whereupon the king, seizing him in 
his aims, compelled him by force to put down the auspicious lamp, which 
he was waving in front of the image. 

Then Amrabhata worshipped the feet of the holy teacher Suvrata, and 
honoured his co-religionists, and asked the king why he hurried on so the 
rite of waving the light.^ Then the king said, "As a gambler, in the over- 
mastering excitement of gambling, stakes his head and other things, so 
you, if further implored by petitioners, through an over-mastering passion 
of generosity, would give away to them even your head." But the teacher 
Hemacandra said to him, "My heart has been so transported by your 
world-transcending pious conduct, that I have forgotten the vow of never 
praising men, which I have followed from my birth, — 

What would be the use of the Krta age, if you were not present ? Can 

that be the Kali age in which you are 1 
If you are born in the Kali age, let it be the Kali age ! What need we 

the Krta 1 '' 

Having in these words expressed their admiration of Amrabhata's 
<;onduct, the teacher and the king ^ returned home. 

When the lord Hemacandra reached home, a farewell letter came from 
Amrabhata, who had been reduced to a state of extreme exhaustion by a 
sudden illness produced by a goddess. Hemacandra understood that, at 
the very moment when the great-hearted man was dancing on the spire of 
his temple, he was smitten with disease by the heretical goddesses.^ 
Having come to this conclusion, the next morning the lord flew up*^ 
through the air with the ascetic Ya9a9candra, and in the twinkling of an 
eye adorned with his presence the grounds in the neighbourhood of 
Bhrgupura, and in order to propitiate Saindhavi he adopted the statuesque 
posture, but as she made him an object of contempt by putting out her 
tongue at him, he threw grains of rice into a mortar, and the Gauin 
Ya9a9candra pounded them with a pestle ; then, at the first blow of the 
pestle, the temple shook ; at the second blow the image of the goddess 

installed image, and presents are exohanged between the donor of the temple and 
his relatiyes and those who took part in the ceremonies." 

The above is from the pen of Mr. A. Consens, and my attention was directed to 
it by Dr. Bnrgess. 

* I read with a, satvardrdtrika^ . 

^ Here the Biihler MSS. give kfamdpatl. P agrees with them. 
3 For ** heretical gods " see Biihler, " A legend of the Jaina Stupa at Mathura," 
p. 9, lines 2-3. Perhaps the plural is used here to indicate respect. 

* I read with a, khecaragatyoipatya. The reading of jS, °dtyatya supports this. 
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came from its pedestal, and fell at the feet of the lord Hemacandra, ex- 
claiming, ''Deliver me, deliver me from the blows of the thunderbolt- 
bearer." Thus, having restrained by force of blameless science the dele- 
terious influence of the heretical demons,^ who were at the bottom of the 
whole illness, they went to the temple of Suvrata. 

May the rays of the nails on the feet of the lord Suvrata protect us, 

The bridges over the ocean of existence, the candles shooting up to guide 
travellers on the path of happiness, 

The props that support the universe, the meteors rising to bewilder the 
views of opponents. 

Moreover,^ the things which alone perform the functions of a firm binding- 
post for the elephant of our mind ! 

Having worshipped with these praises the hermit Suvrata, and having 
refreshed Amrabhata with the bath of convalescence,^ they returned 
home. 

The king ^ placed the three finials of the king, the sovereign of Koijkana, 
in three places, on the Caitya of the blessed Udayana, on the Qakunika 
temple, and on the clock-house. 

Here ends the story of Amrabhata, the grandfather of the king. 

Then, on another occasion, the king, named ^ Kumarapala, desiring to 
acquire learning, had the treatise of Kamandaki on policy read to him for 
a time after dinner by a certain learned man, with the approbation of the 
minister Kapardin. They came to the couplet : — 

The king is the mainstay of creatures like the rain-cloud. 
For even, if the rain-cloud be somewhat wanting, it is possible to live, but 
not if the king be wanting in any respect.^ 

When the king heard this maxim, he said, '' The king is compared to a 
cloud, using the word aupamyd^ When Kumarapala said this, all the 
courtiers made signs of approbation ; ^ but the king observed that the 
minister Kapardin cast his face down to the ground ; so afterwards he 
asked him the reason in private, and the minister said as follows : '' Since 

* I find in a, vyantarindi\ female demons. ' I read Icincd," with i3. 

^ I presume that this is the ghusl-i-shifa of the Bagh-o-Bahar. 

^ There is no nominative in the text. The reading rS,jnafi is supported by the 
M8S. 

^ Passages like this show that our author's work is a collection mainly of dis- 
jointed anecdotes. 

« No. 3990 in Bdhtlingk's Indische Spruche. He finds it in the Hitopade^a and 
the f arggadharapaddhati. He translates Parjanya by *' Regengott." But, when 
used by a Jaina, it means *' cloud," as the Jainas are not allowed to say "The 
god rains." 

' yyuncandni. 
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jrour Majesty used yourself the word aupamydy and the use of this word ia 
contrary to all the grammars,^ and since, nevertheless, the obsequioas courtiers 
made signs of approbation,^ it was for two reasons appropriate that I should 
cast my face down to the ground. Moreover, in accordance with a maxim 
that a world without a king is better than an ignorant king, an evil report 
will circulate in the countries of hostile sovereigns. Now in this sense the 
words upameyanif nupamyam and upamdy and so on, are correct." After 
that speech, the king, in order to comprehend the etymology of words, 
began the study of treatises, commencing with the alphabet, under a cei'tain 
teacher, and in one year read three poems with their commentaries, and so 
gained the title of Vicaracaturmukha.^ 

Here ends the story of the studies of Kumarapala, who was called 
Vicaracaturmukha. 

On a certain occasion a poet, named Yicve9vara, came from fienares to 
Pattana, and arrived in the meeting of the literary coterie of the doctor 
Hemacandra. When the king Kumarapala was present, he uttered in this 
meeting, — 

May the cowherd Hemacandra protect you, bearing aloft his rug and stick — 

Having said so much, he paused for a while, and the king looked at 
him angrily. Tlien he continued, — 

Diiving out to graze in the Jaina pasture the cattle of the six systems ! 

Having satisfied by this second verse of the couplet those present in the 
meeting, he gave Bamacandra and the others a stanza to complete. The 
whole stanza ran as follows : — 

Being in the midst of her female friends, surrounding her in the game of 

closing eyesj 
She was rejected by them on this ground, " Her two clear eyes cannot be 

closed with two hands, 
And she will be detected everywhere by the rays of light shooting forth 

from the moon of her face ; " 
Thus the maiden was rejected, weeping for her eyes and face, and blaming 

herself. 

When the stanza was completed by the great minister Kapardin by 
supplying the line, "Thus the maiden was rejected, &c.," the poet 

' P reads sarvavydkarane^u apaprayoge paticchandc»*, but a and fi give aprayoge 
ehhir". Hofrath Biihler thinks that, if we read sati for patiy or simply insert sati, 
P gives a good sense. 

^ Here a and fi give nyunca/ne. 

3 i.e. Brahma of discrimination. This story is also found in the Kumarapala- 
carita. (Biihler, H.C. p. 82.) 
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thereupon threw his necklace, worth fifty thousand, on the neck of 
Kapardin, saying, " It is a line composed by Sarasvati herself." Then 
the ; king, astonished at his cleverness, wished to retain him about his 
person, but he said, — 

Karna has come to exist only in story ; the city of Benares is scant of 

people ; 
The bay steeds of Hammira neigh joyously in the quarter of Hari ; ^ 
This heart of mine is longing for the field of Prabhasa,^ 
That hugs the salt water, which itself longs to embrace Sarasvati. 

When he had said this, being taken leave of by the king, and having 
been rewarded by him, he went to his destination. 

One morning, early,^ the minister Eapardin, after he had made his 
salutation, was asked, "What is this in your handT' and he answered 
in the Prakrit language, " Haradai " * (a myrobalan). The lord Hemacandra 
said, " What ! even nowadays 1 " Kapardin, with his well-known 
quickness, seeing the artful meaning of his question, said to him, '* Not 
nowadays. How could it be so f The last letter has become first, and 
is lengthened by a matra" Hemacandra, with his eyes overflowing with 
tears of joy, praised Kapardin's cleverness in the presence of Bamacandra 
and the other pandits. They, not understanding the real meaning of it 
all, said, " Why is it so clever ? " Hemacandra said, " In Haradai 
lurked the statement * Hakdro' radai' (the letter Ha laments). ^ As 
soon as I said, * What nowadays ? ' he, seeing the point of the question, 
answered, * Not ^ nowadays,' because formerly the letter was read at the 
end of the alphabet, and so one might say, *Ha laments?' but now it 
is placed under the same name at the beginning, and is lengthened by 
a matrdj* 

Here ends the story of Haradai. 

One day a certain pandit asked if the word Urva9i should be spelt 
with a palatal or a dental sibilant. Kapardin, while the lord Hemacandra 
was giving some decision, wrote on a piece of paper, " Urva^i is derived 
from Uriin a^nufe 7 (she enters the wide ones)," and threw it into the lap of 

* Probably Hari here means f iva, and his quarter will be the north-east. Ham- 
mira wa8 king of ^akambhari. 

^ According to a gloss in a, Devapattana. Dr. Bargesa (Kathiawad and Kach, 
p. 14) tells us that Prabhasa Pattan or Somanatha is u famous shrine of the ^aiva 
form of Brahmanism. 

•'* I omit the paragraph immediately preceding this. 

** I find in a and P, haradai vijnapaydmdsa. 

^ I find that Professor Pischel, on Hemacandra IV. 445, explains radaintau as 
*' wemend." For harada we should read with P, haradai. On line 1 of page 229 
after hakaro radai, P inserts asjnabhir abhidadhe. 

• I read with /8, anena neddnim. P has anena na iddnim. There is dearly a mis- 
print in the Bombay text. ' But P gives urU fete. 
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Hemacandra. On the strength of that evidence Hemacandra delivered to 
the pandit an opinion that the word should be spelt with the palatal 
sibilant. Here ends the story of the word Urva9i. 

Then, on another occasion, a certain diplomatic agent of the king of th& 
Sapadalaksa country came into the court of king Kumarapala, and was 
asked by him, *'l8 your master prosperous?" He, being groundlessly 
arrogant^ and fancying himself to be learned, said, "He is called yi9vala, 
because he takes the whole world (vigvam Idti) ; so what doubt is there that 
he will be victorious 1 " Then the honourable minister Kapardin, being 
put up to it by the king, said, ^' The root ^uala or ^valla expresses quick 
going, consequently he is called Yi9vala because he flies (gvalati) like a 
bird (vi)." When ^ the noble reported to the king of the Sapadalaksa country 
that his name had been thus turned inside out, he assumed the name of 
Yigraharaja. The next year that very noble mentioned the name of 
Yigraharaja in the presence of king Kumarapala, whereupon the minister 
Kapardin explained it^ " Vigra means ' deprived of a nose,' and he has 
reduced (^iva and Narayana (Hardjau) to this condition." When that king 
heard this, he immediately took the name of Kavibandhava (friend of 
poet«), being afraid that Kapardin would pick his name to pieces. 

Then, on another occasion, the Yoga9a8tra was being expounded in 
the presence of king Kumarapala, and the fifteen objectionable commercial 
employments were being read out, and when the pandit Udayacandra 
came to the line, — 

Dantalcecanakhasthitvagromndrh yrahanam dkare ' 
(The taking in the mass of teeth, hair of the head, nails, bones, skin and 

hair of the body,) 

the original text as the lord Hemacandra wrote it, he read the words 
^romndfh ^ grahanam over and over again. The lord Hemacandra asked 
him if there was anything wrong in the writing,^ whereupon he said that 
the grammatical Sutra, which directs that the parts of living creatures and 
of musical instruments should take the singular in Dvandva compounds, 
showed that the singular was appropriate in the case of parts of living 
creatures, thus adducing a special rule applicable to this particular case* 
Then he was praised by Hemacandra, by the king, and others. 

Here ends the story of Udayacandra. 

Then, once on a time, that royal hermit was eating sweetmeats composed 



^ For ityevam F, a and i9 give ananta/ram. 

^ Yoga^astra (ed. Windisch), III. 105. 

3 But P, a and fi giye '"romnOf as in Windisch's edition of the Yoga^astra. 

^ No donbt we should read, with a and P, lipibhede. 
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of flour, milk, cocoanuts and ghi} Having reflected a little, he purified 
himself by abstaining from all food, and thereupon asked the lord 
Hemacandra whether the eating of sach sweetmeats was lawful. The lord 
answered him, *' It is lawful for Brahmans and merchants, but not for a 
Ksatriya who has taken a vow to abstain from all impure food, because it 
recalls to his mind the taste of meat." The king said, " Very good," and 
asked Hemacandra to prescribe a penance for the impure food that he had 
previously eaten. Hemacandra said, ** Have thirty-two temples built, 
according to the number of your thirty-two teeth." The king did so. 

In a period of time prescribed by the lord Hemacandra, a merchant 
named Kanha^ came to Pattana from Yatapadraka to have set up an 
image of Mulanayaka ^ in his own temple, and so he left that image in the 
principal temple of the city, and went to fetch ofierings, and when he 
came back with the ofierings he found the door kept by the king's body- 
guard, and he could not obtain admittance. After some time had passed, 
the guards who kept the door, left it, but the time * for setting up the 
image had passed, so he entered the temple and clung to the feet of the 
lord Hemacandra, and wept, reproaching him. The lord, reflecting that 
the man's grief could not easily be removed in any other way, went out 
of the painted vestibule,^ and seeing by the course of the asterisms that his 
auspicious moment had arisen in the heaven, said that these images which 
were caused to be set up by the astrologer in a moment fixed with 
reference to a clock ,7 would continue but for three years, whereas this 
image, if set up in the present moment, would last for a long time. The 
merchant had the image set up immediately, and what the lord had said 
turned out true. Here ends the story of the penance prescribed for eating 
unlawful food. 

The king then asked that a penance might be prescribed for the offence, 
that he committed long ago in taking away the wealth belonging to a 
certain mouse, and so causing its death. Thereupon the lord Hemacandra 
•caused to be built for the good of the mouse's soul, a temple called by its 
name.^ Moreover, as a certain daughter-in-law of a merchant, whose 
relations, name, village, and connections he did not know, had, when he 

^ Ohrtapura. The word is used in the Pari^istaparvan (ed. Jacobi), XII. 158. 
It is also used by the Commentator on Uvasaga Dasao, I. 34. Dr. Hoemle trans- 
lates it by "pastry fried ifi clarified batter." Indian sweetmeats are very sub* 
stantial. 

' I insert pavitrihhuya before iti from a and fi. Bnt P agrees with the printed 
text. Of course the visarga is found in these MSS at the end of ^parihdra. 

^ Or Kanha4a according to a. 

^ A title of Adinatha or Bsabha (Dr. Burgess, Catrunjaya and its Temples, p. 20}. 

* For the kale of the text, P, a and fi give utsave, 

^ Ba/rjgamandapa. (See Bilhler's Arisimha, p. 30.) 

7 Qhatikd, But a and fi have kufag^iatikd, 

^ i.e. Mtisakavihara. (Biihler, H.G. p. 41.) 
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had been fasting for three days on his journey, refreshed him with a dish 
of ground rice mixed with curds, out of gratitude for that kindness, the 
king founded in Pattana the Karamba temple, in order to increase her 
merit. Moreover, the Ytikavihara was founded on this wise. A certain 
nndisceming rich man in the Sapadalaksa country had a louse made over 
to him by his wife, when she was brushing his hair. He took it in the 
palm of his hand, and abused it for causing him annoyance, and after a 
long time crushed it, and so killed it. The officer, whose business it was 
to see that no harm was done to living creatures,^ being near him at the 
time, took him to A^ahillapura and denounced him to the king. Conse- 
quently, in accordance with the decision of the lord Hemacandra, he was, 
by way of fine for that ofifence, deprived of all his wealth, and the Yiika- 
vihara was built with it in that very place. 
Here ends the story of the Yukavihara. 

Then in Stambhatirtha,^ in the general temple of the Saligavasahika, 
where the ceremony of the lord Hemacandra's consecration as a monk took 
place, the king restored in a magnificent way a decayed edifice,^ and 
adorned it with an image made out of a precious stone.^ 

Here ends the story of the restoration of the lord Hemacandra's 
Diksavasahika. 

Then^ in the temple called Kumaravihara, in Some9varapattana, the 
Gan^a Brhaspati was guilty of some offence,^ and owing to the displeasure 
of the lord Hemacandra was deprived of his appointment. So he came to 
Anahillapura, and acquired great proficiency in the So4hava9yaka, and 
paid court to Hemacandra. Once on a time he performed the concluding 
ceremony after a four months' abstinence^^ and discharged the duty of 
worshipping the lord's feet, by the reverence of twelve movements, and 
ihen uttered this stanza, — 

For four months near thy two feet, lord, 

I have performed this vow of abstaining from prepared food, to atone for 

my sin, 
Now, as I have rolled away evil by my own budding good conduct, 
Let me, O chief of hermits, subsist on rice moistened with water. 



^ Amd/rikaripoMcdkula, This proves that paUcdkula does not necessarily mean a 
jrevenne officer. 
' i.q. Gambay. 
' It was called the Dik^avihara. See Biihler, H.C. p. 41, 

* P gives ratnamayahimha'*. Perhaps '^ adorned with jewels" would be a more 
correct translation. 

^ According to a, *' against the Jaina religion " (Jainadharme), 

* In BilhlePs '^ Jaina Stupa at Mathnra " the phrases '* retreat " and ^* conolnding 
<*eremony " are nsed. The abstinence was partial in this case. 
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While he was makiug this petition the king came in, and observing that 
the lord was pleased, he showed B^haspati the favour of restoring to him 
his appointment. 

Here ends the story of the restoration of his appointment to the Granda 
Brhaspati. 

One day, when the king was holding a general reception, he put this 
question to an old member of council named Alii)ga,^ *' Am I inferior or 
equal or superior to Siddharaja ? " Alii)ga begged that his answer might 
not be used against him, and then said, '^ Siddharaja had ninety-eight ^ 
virtues and two faults, whereas your Majesty has two virtues and ninety- 
eight faults." When Alii)ga had said this, the king, being disgusted with 
his faulty self, cast his eye towards his dagger.^ But Alii)ga, discerning 
his intention, said to him, *^ Siddharaja's ninety-eight virtues were obscured 
by his cowardice in battle and his dissoluteness, whereas your faults, such 
as stinginess and so on, are neutralized by your two virtues, your valour 
in battle, and your habitual treatment of your neighbours' wives as sisters. '' 
This second speech of Alii)ga made the king regain his equanimity. 

Here ends the story of Alii)ga. 

Then, long ago, in the reign of Siddharaja, a Brahman, named Yamara9i, 
who was a rival of Hemacandra in the matter of learning, not being able 
to endure his establishment in a high position, composed this stanza about 
him, — 

With shawl, on which crawls a series of hundreds of lakhs of lice, loosely 

floating. 
With mouth full of evil smell from a perpetual accumulation of imparities 

on his teeth, 
With continual snuffling utterance of words, from the obstruction of the 

bridge of his nose, 
Here comes that Hema4a ascetic ^ with his- bald head waggling. 

When the lord Hemacandra heard this utterance of his, which was a 
bitter lampoon, he was very angry in his heart, and accordingly gave vent 
to this severe remark, *^ Pandit, have you not read this grammatical rule, 

^ Probably the Aliijga who was made jyayan pradhdnaf not the j)otter who 
received a grant. 

^ I read a^tanavati with a and ^3. The text has 96. However, 96 seems to be a 
favourite nnmber with our author, as Yikramaditya conquered 96 rival kings, and 
Siddharaja praises the 96 royal virtues of the king of Maharastra (pp. 6 and 178 of 
the printed text). 

^ I read with a and /3, Jcfturik&ydm cdk^uh. The text must mean, was about to 
drive his dagger into his eye. 

* In the original, Hema4a seva4o- The latter word is clearly the modem Hindi 
sevaddf a Jaina ascetic. Both words seem to be formed in accordance with. 
Hemacandra IV. 429 (ed, Pischel). 
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' The qualifying word precedes ' ) so henceforth you must say^ * That ascetic 
Hema^a/ " Then he made his servants beat him with the butt-end of 
their lances, and dismissed him. He also caused him to be deprived of 
his salary^ on the ground that in the kingdom of Kumarapala only blood- 
less execution was permitted. From that time forth he supported himself 
by picking up grains,^ and remained in front of Hemacandra's pausadha' 
house. Hearing Ana and other royal ascetics reading the Yoga9astra, he 
recited this verse with complete sincerity^ — 

Causing sorrow to those who without season are terrible, 
There rises up the nectar-speech of the glorious Yoga9astra 
Of that hermit, surrounded with a circle of snake-like ascetics. 
In whose face was vomited forth the poison of abuse. 

By this speech of yamara9i, which was like a copious shower of nectar,, 
the heat of Hemacandra's previous anger was extinguished, and he gave 
him a double salary. 

Here ends the story of Yamara9i. 

Then, once on a time, two bards living in the country of Suras^ra, who 
vied with one another in the art of composing duhds, made an agreement 
that the one whose verses should be explained by the teacher Hemacandra, 
should pay the expenses incurred by the other, and they arrived in A^a- 
hUlapura. Then one, meeting the lord Hemacandra, said, — 

His face is filled with blessings, the chief of which are Fortune and 

Speech, 
Those, with whom the eyes of the doctor Hemacandra are a little pleased^ 

become learned. 

Having said this, he remained near, and after the ceremony of waving 
lights in the Kumarapalavihara was over, the king^ intent on worship,, 
remained a moment with the lord Hemacandra's hand on his back. At 
this moment the other bard entered, and uttered this couplet, — 
Hemacandra^ those whom your hand full of wonderful prosperity holds, 
To them success is presented in such a way that faces are below their feet. 

The king was inly astonished at this original utterance of the bard's, and 
made him repeat it again and again. When he had repeated it three 
times, the bard respectfully said, "Will you give me a lakh for each 
recital ? " ^ Then the king caused three lakhs to be given to him. 

Here ends the story of the two bards from Saurastra. 

^ Kanahhikfayd. The word is need in the Fari9i9tapai^an (ed. Jacobi) III. 187. 
- In a and $ and P, the word pafhite is repeated. This reading improres th&- 
aense, and I have adopted it. 

L 
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Once on a time the great king Kumarapala was appointed head of the 
congregation^ and was about to make the pilgrimage to all the holy places, 
and the god's shrine had already set forth with great pomp. At this time 
he was informed by a couple of posts,^ who came from a foreign country, 
that Karna, the king of Pahala, Was marching against him. His forehead 
was beaded with drops of perspiration, and he abandoned, out of fear, his 
desire of being head of the congregation, and came with the minister 
Yagbhata, and blamed himself at the feet of the lord Hemacandra. Then, 
as that great danger had come upon the king, Hemacandra reflected a little 
and said, ''In the twelfth watch from this time your mind will be 
relieved." Having said this, he dismissed the king ; and while the king 
was in a state of bewilderment as to what step to take, a couple of posts 
arrived at the time fixed by Hemacandra, and informed him that Karua 
had gone to heaven. 

The king flung away his betel and asked them how it happened. They 
informed him that Karpa was making a march at night, seated on the fore- 
head of an elephant, and allowed his eyes to close in sleep, and while he 
was in this state, a gold chain, that he wore on his neck,^ caught in a 
banyan-tree, and hanged him, and so he died. They added that they 
started immediately after his funeral. When the king heard this from the 
two runners, he went immediately to the pausadJut-hoviBe of Hemacandra, 
and began to praise him. But Hemacandra prevented him, though with 
some difficulty.* Then the king travelled on with seventy-two great 
officers and the whole congregation, Hemacandra acting as guide on their 
road in two senses, and reached the city of Dhundukka, and the king, 
wishing to preach the faith in the '* cradle-temple " seventeen cubits in 
height, which he himself had caused to be built on the site of the house in 
which the lord Hemacandra was bom, and seeing that trouble had arisen 
from the Brahmans, who are naturally treacherous, banished them from 
the country, and in the course of worshipping the holy place of (^atrunjaya, 
he proceeded to go through the series of meditations, called the " destroyer 
of pain " and the *' destroyer of works." While he was engaged in the 
religious service of making various petitions in the presence of the god, he 
heard a bard uttering these lines, — 

The lord gives the joy of success for the sake of one flower, 

As this is certain, do not on any account neglect the excellent Jina. 

As he uttered it nine times, the king gave him nine thousand. 

Then he went into the neighbourhood of XJjjayanta, and while he was 

^ TugaZikd. In India, even now the daX;-rnnner8 trayel in oonples. 
' More literally, '* that hngg^d tlie surface of his neck." 
' I read opy* for ity° with a, $ and P. 
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there, the mountain suddenly began to tremble, and Hemacandra said to 
the king, ^* There is a tradition handed down by old men l that this 
nmbrella-rock will fall upon two men possessing merit coming nnder it at 
the same time. Now you and I are both possessors of merit, and whether 
the saying prove true or f alse,^ in either case there will be a scandal among 
the people. So let the king worship the god ; I will not I " When the 
lord Hemacandra said this, the king persuaded him over by his entreaties, 
and sent him on with the congregation ; but he himself avoided the way 
by the umbrella-rock, and commissioned Yagbhata to make a new road on 
the other side, where there was a broken-down rampart. On the two sides 
of the road there were spent sixty-three lakhs. 

Here ends the story of the pilgrimage to holy places. 

Once on a time the king was desirous of making gold, in order to free the 
•earth from debt, and for that purpose, by the advice of Hemacandra, his 
teacher, the preceptor Devacandra,^ who was at that time engaged in a 
difficult vow, was summoned by letters from the king and the congregation. 
Thinking that some important interest of the congregation was involved, 
Devacandra, in the course of his religious tour, without being recognized 
by any one on the road, came to his own pausadho'hoiise. But the. king, 
who was making preparations to go out to meet him, and show him honour 
in other ways, having been informed by Hemacandra, came there. Then 
the lord Hemacandra, accompanied by all the Jaina laymen with the king 
at their head, worshipped the teacher with the reverence of twelve move- 
ments. After the ceremony of worship was over, they listened to his 
preaching, and at the termination of his sermon, he asked what the business 
of the congregation was, on account of which he had been summoned. 
Then Hemacandra and the king dismissed the meeting, and being concealed 
by a curtain, fell at the feet of the teacher, and asked him to show them 
how to make gold. Hemacandra said, " When I was a boy> a lump of 
copper, having been smeared with the juice of a creeper begged &om a 
female wood-carrier,* had fire applied to it under your instructions and 
became gold. Tell us the name of that creeper and its characteristics, and 
other necessary particulars connected with it." When Hemacandra said 
this, his teacher, boiling with anger, flung him far from him and said, 



^ For vrddhapwramparaySf F, a and $ give vrddhaparamparS. ffild is a misprint 
for fild. 

^ P, a and $ omit asaiyH, bnt I have followed the printed text. The reading of 
the MSS. means, ** If the saying prore tme, the people will speak evil of us." 

' I have translated ffrlDevacandrdcarydh which is fonnd in a after t€idguravah. 
It may be a gloss, bnt it makes the narrative clearer. 

^ It is clear that ydcitah is wrong. The Yisarga shonld be deleted. It is not 
fonnd in F or a. The latter MS. gives kdsfhahhdrav&hak&t, from a (male) bearer 
of a load of wood. P has °vdhakdt (sic) ydcitavalli. 
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** You are not qualified to receive this knowledge. First I bestowed on you 
knowledge^ which was like a decoction of pulse^ and even that gave you 
indigestion, so how can I give to you, whose concoctive fire is so weak, a 
knowledge that resembles sweetmeats ? ** When he had in these words 
refused Hemacandra, he said to the king, '* You have not that good fortune, 
which would enable you to acquire the science of producing gold in such a 
way as to free the whole world from debt. Moreover, by forbidding the 
killing of living creatures, and by adorning the earth with images of the 
Jina, and other meritorious acts, you have gained both worlds, so what 
more do you desire 1 '' When he had said this, he resumed his religious 
tour as before. 

Once on a time the king asked the lord Hemacandra to give him an 
account of his former existence. The lord told the king all about it. 

Then, once on a time, the king made ready an army against the Sapada- 
lak^a country^ and he appointed the younger brother of Vagbhata, the 
minister named Bahama, though he was stained with the fault of reckless 
munificence, general of it, after giving him many admonitions. He, after 
he had made two marches, seeing that a large number of petitioners had 
assembled, asked the superintendent of the army chest for a lakh of money » 
and when he, in accordance with the king's order, refused to give it, the 
general struck him a blow with a whip, and expelled him from the camp. 
Then he himself satisfied ^ with gifts all the petitioners at his own good 
pleasure, and mounting on fourteen hundred female camels twice as many 
picked warriorsj he advanced with them, and after a few marches he 
invested the ramparts of the city of Bambera. Then, hearing from the 
people of the town that on the very night of his arrival the marriage 
ceremonies of seven hundred maidens had begun, he kept quiet during 
that night on account of these marriages, and the next morning^ he 
overturned the rampart. There he captured seven crorcs of gold pieces, 
and also eleven thousand mares, and he sent off by very swift confidential 
messengers ^ to the king a report full of this acquisition of wealth. 

He himself returned, after he had established in that country the 

m 

authority of king Kumarapala, and appointed officers. He entered 
Pattana, and repaired to the king's palace, and bowed before him. The 
king, when the suitable time had arrived for conversing with him, though 
he was won over by his good qualities^ said to him, '^ Your munificence is 
a great fault ; you are excellent in collecting means of transport and armies ; 
but you have more near to you still a protecting charm, the accomplish- 
ment of the task assigned to you ; otherwise you would be ripped up on 

* Of course we should read pririitdr'* with a and S. 

' I read prdtah with P, a and fi. 

^ Here the word cara is used, which ordinarily means ^' spj." 
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account of the fault of your eyes in taking such lofty aims ; the expendi- 
ture in which you indulge, even I am not able to compass." When he 
heard this remark of the king's, he replied^ *' Your Majesty speaks the 
truth in this ; you are not able to indulge in the expenditure which I allow 
myself, because you are not a king's son by immediate descent, while I am 
a king's son ; ^ therefore I expend money more liberally." By saying this 
he gained the reputation of priceless worth, on the ground that, whether 
the king were pleased or angry, a touchstone at close quarters acquires the 
splendour of gold. Then he was dismissed by the king and went to his 
own place. 

Here ends the story of Bahadia the king's whetstone. 

Then his younger brother, named Solaka^ the governor of a province, 
bore the title of '* the Almshouse." 

Then, once on a time, the son of the king's mother's sister, named 
Anaka, on whom, being pleased with the excellence of his service, the king 
had bestowed the post of military commander,^ but who still continued to 
be in attendance, as before, came into the presence of the king, as he was 
reclining on a sofa in the moonlight hall, during a certain mid- day period 
of relaxation. Suddenly a certain servant arrived there, and the king, 
seeing him, said^ *' Who is this ? " Anaka perceived that he was his own 
servant^ and on his making a signal to him, went with him outside the 
palace. Anaka asked the servant how things were going on in his house,^ 
and then the servant demanded a present for announcing the good news of 
the birth of a son. Anaka said, " Yes," ^ and dismissing the servant, the 
lotus of whose countenance was illuminated with that intelligence, as if 
with the brightness of the sun, he returned to his own duty. The king 
inquired, ** What is it all about?" Anaka answered, " A son has been 
born to your Majesty." The king thought over the matter in silence for 
some time, and then said openly to him, " This child, in order to announce 
whose birth this servant penetrated in here,^ without being interfered with 
by the doorkeepers,— on account, I say, of so great an accumulation of 
merit, this child will be a king in Gujarat, but not in this city, nor in this 
palace. Because you were called away from this place^ before the birth 
of a son was announced to you, therefore he will not be lord i)ver this 
city." Such was the decision of king Kumarapala, the Brahma of dis- 
<;rimination. 

Here ends the story of Lavanaprasada. 

^ We learn from p. 193 of the printed text that he was the adopted son of 
Siddharaja. 

' Samanta, ^ P and a have svakaufolam, 

* Om iti. These words are omitted by F, a and $, 

^ Here a and fi have iimdm Ihuvam dpa, which gives a good sense. P has imdpa. 
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In eighteen great provinces that owned his sway, having with due care 
For fourteen years turned back by his might the flowing tide of the 

slaughter of living beings, 
Ai^d also having set up temples fourteen hundred in number, like so many 

pillars of victory, 
The Jaina king Kumarapala wrought out the destruction of his own sin. 

Then, once on a time, the disease of leprosy afflicted the lord Hemacandra^^ 
because, owing to the curse of the very virtuous mother of Laksaraja the 
king of Kaccha, it was handed down to all the descendants of Mularaja 
and in consequence of this transmission it came to pass that, as, at the time 
of Kumarapala's taking upon himself the duties of a householder, he 
wished to devolve the burden of the kingdom upon Hemacandra, the 
disease of leprosy penetrated into the sage by that opening. G-rief on that 
account seized the king and the courtiers, but the lord Hemacandra,. 
perceiving by meditation that his constitution still possessed strength, 
easily eradicated it by practising asceticism consisting of eight branches.^ 

On one occasion the king was astonished at seeing a certain ascetic seated 
on a plantain-leaf, so the lord Hemacandra seated himself in the air, four 
inches above the ground, and then showed the king a mass of brightness 
issuing from the suture in the crown of his head. Then, at the end of a 
life of eighty-four years, having fixed the day of his death, he began his 
last act of faith^ with total abstinence from food. The king was upset 
with grief on that account, but Hemacandra thus admonished him, " You 
have six months more of life left to you, and as you have no son, you must 
perform your own funeral obsequies while you are alive." Then he yielded 
up his breath by the tenth aperture.^ Immediately the lord Hemacandra 
was burnt^ and then the king worshipped his ashes, by using them to 
make a mark on his forehead, knowing them to be of purifying efficacy. 
Then all the chieftains, and after them the people of the town, took the clay 
of the burning-place, and the place began to be known by the name of 
Hemakhan^a,^ which it still retains. Then the king's eyes were dimmed 

^ P, a and fi omit sa vyddhih kumdrapSle hadham adhat, I haye omitted them 
alBo, as ihej seem to me to interfere with the sense. The word tu is omitted in a 
and /3 bnt not in P. As the kingdom was made over to Hemacandra, he became 
one of Mularaja's snccessors. 

* These are enumerated by Monier-Williams s.v. yoga. They are 1, yama^ 
forbearance ; 2, nt'i/ama, religions observances ; 3, dsana, poBtnres ; 4, prdndydmay 
regulation of the breath ; 5, pratyahdraf restraint of the senses ; 6, dh&randy 
steadying of the mind ; 7, dhydna, contemplation ; 8, samddhiy profound medi- 
tation. 

^ The imaginary aperture in the crown of the head mentioned above. It is 
called the Brahmarandra. 

* Hema's part or portion. HemakhadUj the reading of $ (actually Hemasadu)^ 
would mean Hema's burning-place. P also has He^nafa4u, 
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t 

inth tears, and bis mind was bewildered witb grief ^ for Hemacandra, and 
wben tbe ministers remonstrated witb bim, be said tbis : *' I do not lament 
for tbe lord Hemacandra, wbo by bis merit bas obtained tbe moat excellent 
worlds, but for my own sevenfold 2 kingdom, whicb is altogetber to be 
avoided as it is tainted witb tbe impurity of tbe king's food, since my 
water did not toucb tbe body of the teacber of tbe world ^ ; it is for tbat 
tbat I grieve." In sucb words be kept recalling tbe virtues of tbe lord 
Hemacandra, and after weeping for a very long time, on tbe very day 
mentioned by tbe teacber be died by a deatb of deep spiritual abstraction,^ 
in tbe way taugbt by bim, and adorned tbe beavenly world. 

Kumarapaladeva reigned for tbirty-one years from V.S. 1199. In 
V.S. 1230 Ajayadeva was set on tbe tbrone. Wben be began to destroy 
tbe temples set np by bis predecessor,^ a jester named Sila^ began a 
religious ceremony in tbe king's presence, and in tbe middle of it pretended 
to be ill, and made over tbe five gods' sbrines tbat be bad made in it to bis 
SODS, admonishing them that after bis deatb they were to be worshipped 
witb extreme devotion. Then, while be was feigning to be in a moribund 
condition, bearing tbat his younger son bad quickly destroyed them, be 
said, "Why even His Majesty Ajayadeva did not destroy bis father's 
religious edifices, until ^ his father bad gone to tbe next world, but you are 
the lowest of the low, for you destroy mine while I am still alive." That 
talk of the jester made the king ashamed of himself, and be desisted from 
tbat impropriety. Subsequently king Ajayadeva entreated tbe minister 
Sapardin most earnestly to fill ^ the post of prime minister, but be said, 
" To-morrow morning I will take the omens, and if they are favourable to 
the step, I will carry out the king's command." Having said tbis, be 
went to tbe omen-bouse, and having obtained tbe sevenfold omen of tbe 
goddess Durga, tbat be asked for, be worshipped tbat omen witb flowers 
and whole grain, and thinking tbat be bad gained all be wished, wben he 
arrived within^ the gate of tbe city, be saw a buU bellowing* in tbe north- 
east quarter, and so be reached his bouse in an exceedingly cheerful frame 

^ But I find in P viplavaindnahy which might mean ^* being distracted " ; a has 
viplavamandhy $ apparently viklavamandhy which gives a good sense. 

' The seven constituent parts of a kingdom are the king, his ministers, ally, 
territory, fortress, army and treasury. 

' There is an allusion to the water offered to the manes. Apparently the king 
means to say that he ought to have died before Hemacandra. 

* Samddhimara^ena. See Hoemle, Uvasaga Dasao, p. 62. 

* P reads pUrvajaprdsaddn. 

* A jester named Silana is mentioned on p. 184 of the printed text. Here a has 
Silavana ; fi, Silanu ; P supports the printed text. 

' It is clear from the MSS. that °dntaram is a misprint for '^dnantaram. 

* I think that this is an instance of the peculiar use of the word da, which our 
author affects. 

* But P gives gopurdnte, near the gate. 
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of mind. After his meal an astrologer,^ named ^tanivrddha, asked him 
the nature of the omens that he had seen. Then Kapardin told him 
their nature, and spoke well of them. Then Maruvfddha quoted the 
following lines : — 

" In crossing a river, in difficulties, on a journey, and also when peril is 

approaching, 
In the business of a woman, in war, in disease, the contrary is praised. 

In accordance with the doctrine laid down in these lines, you, as 
calamity is approaching, owing to a mental delusion, think favourable 
what is really unfavourable. As for that bull which you supposed to be 
so auspicious, he, seeing that Qiva would be exalted by your overthrow, 
and being the bull, his vehicle,^ bellowed." Showing in this way his low 
estimate of what the minister said, Maruvrddha took leave of him, and 
went to bathe in holy waters,^ while Kapardin accepted the seal that the 
king was pleased to bestow on him, and returned to his own house with 
great pomp, and after resting there he was arrested by the king in the 
night, and hia colleagues began to insult him. 

That lion which used to plant his paw on the forehead of mighty 

elephants, 
And scatter their pearls, now, owing to the might of destiny^ endures the 

contumely of jackals. 

Such were his thoughts. Then at the time of being oast into the 
cauldron, that wise man uttered his last stanza : — 

To petititioners I have given away crores of gold red as flame. 

In disputes with opponents I have put forth speeches full of the meaning 

of the Scriptures, 
I have played with kings rooted up and planted in, as if with chessmen, 
I have done my duty ; if fate also appears as a petitioner, for him I am 

ready. 

Even while repeating it, he was put to death in that very way. 
Here ends the story of the great Kapardin. 

But then Ramacandra, the author of a hundred works, being placed by that 
low villain of a king on a heated plate of copper, uttered this couplet : — 

* I have here translated yamika as "astrologer," thoagh the word generally 
meaas "watchman." On page 254 of the printed text Marny|-ddha is called a 
^dkunika. 

^ I read with a and /3 tadvahanoTc$d for tadvad ahdta ukfd, P has tadvdhaiok$d. 

^ I read tlrthdnyavagddhuni with a and 6. P has tdrthdnyavagddhu (jsic). The 
reading in the printed text seems to mean "went to plunge into his business." 
But the pronouns are used in a very confusing way. 
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The setting of that sun, by whom to the whole suiface of the earth, 

animate and inanimate, 
Glory was largely bestowed, has to be and will be for long. 

Having said this, he bit through his tongue with the edge of his teeth, 
and died. Thus he was put to death. 

Here ends the story of Bamacandra. 

Then the renowned Amrabhata, the king's grandfather, was in the 
company of various^ military officers, who, being envious of his glory, 
and thinking that they had now obtained an occasion against him, urged 
him to prostrate himself before the king^ and reproached him for not 
doing so, but he said, " In this birth I do obeisance to him who is 
without passion ^ as a god, to the sage Hemacandra as a teacher, and to 
Kumarapala as a master." When that hero, whose seven bodily elements 
were perfumed by the Jaina religion, said this, the king was angry, and 
said, '^ Prepare for battle." Having heard that speech of the king's, he 
worshipped the image of the Jina, and undertook a fast, and accepted 
consecration for battle, and sweeping away from his own mansion the 
retainers of the king, like a heap of chaff, with the wind of his own 
soldiers, he penetrated as far as the clock-house, and washed away in the 
holy bath of the edge of the sword the defilement contracted by contact 
with those impure ones, and passed into existence as a god, being emulously 
chosen by the Apsarases, who came to behold that wondrous sight.^ 

It is better to be a bard, better even to be a debauchee * for the sake of 
money, 

Better to be a teacher of dancing-girls, better even to be skilled in great 
treachery. 

Now that, by appointment of Fate, the son of XJdayana, a sea of munifi- 
cence,  

Is gone to heaven, it will not do at all for sensible men to become learned 
on the circle of the earth. 

In three years, in three months, in three fortnights, in three days, 

A man eats the fruit of very great merit and sin even in this world. 



^ P gives samantaistaih samani taistaih sama^ ; a gives Bctmantaih staih samam ; 
fi, sdmantaih sama. I read sdmantaistaistaih samam. 

^ Probably Mahavira or Yarddhamana, the last Tirthai)kara. 

' Hofrath Biihler in the Indian Antiquary, Yol. YI. p. 186, tells as that Ajayapala 
was called the " ardent devotee of piva," in allusion to the reaction against Jainism 
which took place dnring his reign. It appears that the Jaina party favoured 
Pratapamalla as Kumarapala's snccessor. (Buhler, H.C. pp. 60, 61.) 

* A gloss in a explains khiygair'* by bhav^air. I have given the meaning assigned 
to the word in the Abridged Petersburg Dictionary. 
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In accordanco with this doctrine, laid down in the Puranas,^ that 
wicked king^ the sinner against religious edificen, was stabhed with a 
knife by a doorkeeper named Vayajaladeva, and being devoured by wonns^ 
and suffering the tortures of hell every day,^ he passed into the invisible 
world. Ajayadeva ruled for three years, beginning from Y.S. 1230. 
Balamiiladeva ruled for two years, beginning from V.S. 1233. His 
mother, queen Naiki, the daughter of king Paramarddin, taking her son 
in her lap^^ fought at a ghat named Gadararaghatta, and conquered the 
king of the Mlecchas,^ by the aid of a mass of rain-clouds, that came out 
of season attracted by her virtue. Bhimadeva reigned for sixty-three 
years, beginning from V.S. 1235. While this kiog was reigning, the 
king of Malava, named Sohada, advanced to the border of Gujarat, with 
the intention of devastating that country, but the minister of Bhimadeva 
went to meet him, and addressed this couplet to him, — 

Thy blaze of might, sun of kings, gleams in the eastern quarter, 
But it will be extinguished, when thou shalt descend into the western 
region.^ 

When Sohada heard this disagreeable utterance of the minister, he 
turned back again. Subsequently his son, named the glorious Arjunadeva, 
quite defeated the realm of Gujarat.^ The vicegerent of Bhimadeva, 
famous under the title of Vyaghrapalliya, the son of Anaka, Lavana- 
sahaprasada, ruled for a long time 7 His son was Yiradhavala, who was 
white with the weight of sovereignty. His mother Madanarajni, when 
her sister, who was married to the Pattakila® named Devaraja, died, 
hearing that the weight ^ of his grief was great and intolerable, in order 
to help him to bear it, left her husband, named Lavanaprasada, and went 
with her son Viradhavala to his house. He made her his wife, as her 

^ I read Furanoktaprainanydt'* with a and ^3. But Professor Lenmann points oat 
that the stanza is No. 2642 in BOhtlingk's Indische Spniche, and is found in the 
Hitopade9a. 

' The reading of a and ^ pratyak^d'i'f^ means *' suffering visibly/' which giyes an. 
antithesis. P, a and /3 give parokfaih for paroksataui. 

' P has utso/fjge pfuiti autam nrpam vidhdya, having made her son a child in arms 
king. 

•* Forbes shows from Ferishta that this king was Muhammad Shahab-ul-din Ghori. 
This identification is accepted by Buhler, Indian Antiquary, Yol. YI. p. 187. 

^ I find in a, avalamhitah. 

8 See Chronology of India by C. Mabel Duff, p. 162. 

^ I read Yyaghrapalliya, as suggested by Buhler (Arisimha, p. Id). ^ Buhler 
reads with a, Lavanaprasada^^. The question of this vicegerent's position with, 
regard to Bhima is discussed at length by Buhler, I.e. 

8 This seems to be equivalent to the modern word pafel. 

9 All the MSS. give varam, (P has dyadvaram, so too $ ; a has ayadvSram.) It 
seems that °hhdrarh would give a better sense. But %dram may mean " multitude^ 
quantity, heap." The printed text seems to give dpaddvdram. 
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qualities and her outward appearance were attractive. Lavana, having- 
ascertained that fact completely, went at night into Devaraja's house to 
kill him, and while, having concealed himself, he was looking^ for an 
opportunity, Devaraja, who was sitting down to dinner, said again and 
again, '* I will not eat without Yiradhavala," and, after he had hy his 
pertinacity hrought him, he ate with him off the same plate.^ Suddenly 
he heheld his mortal enemy, like death incarnate in bodily form, and his 
face became black, but Lavana said to him, '' Do not be afraid, for it is 
true that I came here with the intention of killing you, but having actually 
seen with my own eyes your love for my son here, Viradhavala, I have aban- 
doned this iized purpose of mine." When he had said this, he was 
entertained by him, and went home. Yiradhavala's brothers by other 
mothers,^ of the Kastrakuta race, Sai)gana, Camundaraja, and others, were 
famous on the surface of the earth on account of their valour. Then 
that Ksatriya Viradhavala, when his intellect began to develop a little^ 
grew ashamed of that circumstance, and left Devaraja's house, and attended 
on his own father. He was distinguished for the virtues of courage, 
magnanimity, profundity, firmness, prudence^ humility, tact, clemency, 
munificence, politeness, and other qualities of the kind, and thanks to his 
modesty^ after he had gained possession of a certain territory overrun by 
enemies^ he also had a certain stretch of land bestowed on him by his 
father. A Brahman councillor, of the name of Cahada, administered the 
weighty afiairs of his kingdom^ and he struck up a friendship with the 
minister Teja^pala, the pearl of the Pragvata race, who formerly lived in 
the auspicious city of Pattana, and had at that time come where he was. 
Now the story of the birth of the minister Tejahpala is as follows. Once 
on a time, in the august city of Pattana, on the occasion of an exposition, 
a certain very beautiful widow, named Kumaradevi, was looked at again 
and again by the reverend doctor Haribhadra, and so attracted^ the 
attention of the minister A9araja,^ who was present at the ceremony. 
After the congregation had been dismissed, the teacher, being questioned 
by the minister, said, " By a revelation of my favourite deity I foresee 
that the sun and moon will descend and be conceived in her, and therefore 
I looked at the marks on her body again and again." ^ The minister, having 

^ I read nirikfate with 0. 

^ I find in a and $, sthale, which means that he ate in the same place. For 
Bvantakailhf a and $ have sdtaykarhf with fear. 

^ I find in jS, aparapttrkiij brothers by another father. The reading of a too 
points to this, but the t lookp like an n. 

* For dcakarfa, which is found in the printed text, the MSS. give dtatdna. 

^ Arisimha spells the name Aovaraja ; he mentions that Kumaradevi, though 
attached to the Jaina faith, worshipped also the husband of Ganri (piva). I find 
in B, A9araja. 

' I repeat the word hhHyo with a and jS. 
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thus ascertained the truth from the holy man, carried her off, and made 
her his wife. In course of time those two heavenly bodies descended and 
were conceived in her, as the two ministers, named Yastupala and Tejab- 
pala, like two chiefs of the Jyotiska^ gods. Then, one day, as king 
Viradhavala was entreating him to undertake the burden of his affairs, 
he first entertained him and his wife in his own palace. Anupama pre- 
sented to the queen Jayatala her two camphor-scented earrings^ and her 
camphor-scented necklace of one string, composed of pearls alternating with 
jewels set in gold.^ Viradhavala refused the minister's* proffered present, 
and made over to him his own business. He gave him a gift of five 
things connected with his business, and at the same time the following 
sentence on an inscribed leaf,* " Though angry with you, I promise you 
that I will give you back* all the wealth that you now have." 

That man is really a minister ' and fall of wisdom, who without taxation 

accumulates treasure, 
Without killing defends the kingdom, and extends its territory without 

war. 

The minister, whose mind was established in all the treatises of policy 
and the Upani^ads, made his master prosper, and at the rising of the sun 
he used duly to worship the Jina with an offering suitable to the time, and 
then to do homage to his teacher, and present him with sandalwood^ and 
camphor, and after honouring him with the reverence requiring twelve 
appropriate movements,' and making the renunciation suitable to the 
occasion, he used to repeat one new ^.loka to his teacher, and after this 
ceremony of repeating a mantra^ he cooked and ate a fresh rasavaii.^ 
Alter this meal, a devout Jaina layman, named Mufijala, who was his 
private secretary, asked him in private, selecting a suitable occasion, *' My 
lord^ at the beginning of the day do you eat cold food or fresh food 1 " 
When his private secretary asked him this, he paid no attention to him on 
two or three occasions^ thinking that he was a boor, but one day the 
minister flew into a passion and abused him, calling hlm'^a cowherd." 
He maintained his equanimity, and said, ^' It must be one or the other." 

^ The Jyotiflka gods dwell in the " moons, the snns, the Nak^atras, and the hosta 
of stars." (Jacobi, Jaina Sfitras II., p. 226.) 
^ Or perhaps *' beads of gold." 
^ The word 'nvrntrinah is omitted in a, but it is fonnd in P. 

* Here P has °pdtrdnta/raAiha-hanilha'pilrvakamf bnt a and /3 have ^jjafrontartwtfco*. 
I follow P, adopting patrdntarastha.^ : /3 has ^suhandha^, 

* I read with o, /3 and P, punareva daddmi. 

* I read candana with a and B. 

7 Professor Lenmann informs me that six are made dnring the first pronunciation 
of the formulas, and six during their repetition. 

^ According to Bdhtlingk and Both's Abridged Dictionary, this word denotes 
* * curded milk with sugar and spices." 
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When lie said this, the minister, astonished in his mind at the dexterity 
of his answer, said to him, ^'I have not grasped the hidden figurative^ 
meaning of yoar instruction, so, sage sir, let me know the real state of the 
case ! " Then that eloquent man said, '' As for that rasavatl abounding in 
moisture, which my lord eats fresh, as it is of the nature of merit in a 
previous state of existence, and is left over from another birth, I consider ^ 
it to be exceedingly cold. Moreover, in this I have only set forth the 
speech which my teacher commissioned me to transmit to you, but he is in 
a position to give a true decision in this matter, therefore set forward your 
foot 3 towards his dwelling." When the minister, n^imed Teja^pala, had 
received this answer from him, he went to the reverend doctor Yijayasena, 
the teacher of his family, and asked him the duty of a householder.^ He 
taught him the duty of a householder from the seventh Ai)ga, called the 
Upasakada9a^,^ viz. the worship of the gods, the necessary duties, the 
giving of alms to Jaina ascetics, and so on, as set forth by the Jina ; and 
from that day forth Tejahpala began to perform various kinds of worship 
of the gods, and distribution of alms to Jaina ascetics, and other holy works. 
By laying aside a quarter of his income for the worship of the gods during 
three years^ he produced the temple of Neminatha in the village of Baiila, 
at a cost of thirty-six thousand pieces.^ 

Then, in the year 1277 Y.S., the glorious Yastupala, the great minister, 
the great poet, the younger Bhoja, the neck-ornament of the goddess of 
learning, began his great pilgrimage, in an auspicious time fixed by his 
teacher, having by him been solemnly consecrated^ as head of the 
congregation. When the sending off of the god's portable shrine was 
being commenced, he heard in the southern quarter ^ the voice of the 
goddess Durga. He himself investigated the matter to a certain extent, by 
the help of an interpreter of omens who understood such matters. He 
said, *' Maruvfddha, explain the omen." Maruvfddha reflected that a 
sound was more important than a visible omen, and being asked about 
the occurrence of the omen, when they had taken the shrine out of the 
city ® and placed it in the encampment, he said, '* In danger of the road 

^ I read manye with a and /3. P seeniB to have manyo. 

' I read with a and /3, pddo, P gives padau, 

^ P is more full than the text, giving grhidharmavidhim, 

* In Jaina Prakrit " Uvasagadasao." It has been edited by Dr. Hoemle in the 
Bibliotheca Indioa with a translation and notes. 

' I have used the word ** pieces" to translate dravyena, as I do not know what 
coins are meant. P and a omit the word altogether. 

^ I read UUkfta'* for tathftya'' with a and $. Above a, fi and P give prSramhhe for 
prdrehhe, 

"* The text, P and a give dakfinapO't'hey on the right or southern path, but I find in 
/3, dckk$in(ipak9e^ on the right side. It has been pointed ont to me by Hofrath 
Buhler, that Dnrgadevi is applied by the natives of India to a smaU owl. 

^ I read pwrddvahirdvasefu with a, fi, and P. 
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contrariety of omens is praised, and in distress of the kingdom ; the 
case of danger on pilgrimages to holy places is similar. Send some clever 
man to the place where that Dorga became visible, and let the exact spot 
be pointed oat." That was done, and the man brought the following 
Teport, " Where that portico ^ was being rebuilt, the goddess was sitting on 
the heap * numbered thirteen and a half." Then Maruvrddha said, '* The 
goddess told you that you should perform thirteen pilgrimages and a half." 
When he was again asked as to the meaning of the last half pilgrimage, he 
said, *' On a matchlessly auspicious occasion like the present, it is not fitting 
to speak of that ; when the suitable occasion presents itself, I will explain 
the whole matter." After Maruvrddha had said this, the minister marched 
on with the whole worshipful congregation. Taking the conveyances 
altogether,' there were four thousand and five hundred of them. There 
were twenty-one thousand Qvetambaras, and three hundred Digambaras.* 
There were appointed to guard the congregation a thousand horsemen, and 
seven hundred riders on red she-camels, and four military officers of high 
rank were entrusted with the superintendence of the protection of the 
congregation. In this fashion, having traversed the road with the whole 
assemblage, he encamped in Padaliptapura, which he had himself caused 
to be built ^ in the neighbourhood of Lalitasaras^ which was adorned with 
4k caitya of Mahavira. There he duly worshipped the holy places, and in 
the principal temple he set up .a golden finial, and a couple of full-sized 
Jinas ; in the holy bathing-place of the city of Qiimodhera two figures 
adoring the caitya of the blessed Mahavira ; in the Qakunikavihara^ on 
both sides of the row of vestibules belonging to the chapels, a series of 
•double courtyards; in the holy bathing-place of Satyapura^ in front of 
the caitya^ an arch of the value of silver, and cells suitable for the 
worshipful congregation, and chapels in memory of his seven sisters ;^ 
in the holy bathing-place of Nandi9vara, temples and a vestibule of Indra ; 

^ I find in a, /3, and P, varandake for the va/randa^aibd,e of the text. The text 
would probably mean, ** Where that nnhappy sonnd was being renewed." 

^ The reading of a in this passage looks like thaure, P g^yes thire. Perhaps we 
.should read thare, a heap, from the Marathi thar. I think that the reading of /3 
also is meant for thwre. I have translated accordingly. 

^ I find in P, a and /3, sa/rvasa'Qlchyaya vahan&n&m. 

* I find in P, a and fi, tri^l digvasasdrn. 

^ But it would appear from Buhler's Arisiihha, p. 33, that the lake of Lalitasaras 
was excavated by Yastupala. If we read kdrita with /3, it would follow that the 
•caitya was constructed by Yastupala. The correct name of the lake is Lalitasaras, 
as g^ven in /3. See Buhler's Arisimha, I.e. 

^ Now called Sacor. (Biihler's Arisimha, p. 33.) It belong^ to Jodhpur in 
Bajputana. We read of a golden torana as having been erected by Yastupala. 
{Biihler's Arisiihha, I.e.) 

7 I have translated yami^opto^cuya, which I find in P, a and $. The names of 
the seven sisters are given in Kirtikaumudi (ed. Eathavate, Appendix A, p. 12). 
I do not understand the dhdrtnikasatycbkasya of the text 
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in the midst of them the statues of Lavanaprasada and Yiradhavala 
mounted on elephants, and his own statue on horseback ;^ in the same 
place seven statues of his forefathers, and seven statues of spiritual guides ; 
in a courtyard near, the statues of his two elder brothers the great 
ministers Malavadeva and Lu^iga in the attitude of worship ; certain 
gate-towers,^ the reservoir of Anupama ;^ a vestibule and arch dedicated 
to the Yaksa Kapardin, and many other pious constructions,^ in honour of 
the Jaina faith. Then, for the construction of the Nandl9vara temple,^ 
sixteen excellent pillars of Kai^theliya stone were being brought by water 
from the mountain,^ and when they were being landed near Samudra- 
ka^t^fty^ one pillar sank into the mud in suoh a way that, though 
diligently searched for, it was not recovered.^ A pillar of a different kind 
of stone was substituted in its place, and the temple was fully completed 
according to the size designed. During the next year, owing to the changes 
produced by the tide of the sea, that very pillar, that was lost in the mud^ 
became visible. When it was being transported to the temple by order of 
the minister, a man bearing disagreeable tidings came to inform the 
minister that the temple had split in two. Thereupon that minister gave 
him a golden tongue. When clever people askedj '' What is the meaning 
of this ? " he replied, ^' Henceforth men will manage somehow or other to 
get religious edifices built so strongly, that they will not come to an end 
even at the termination of a great age of the world. For this reason I 
gave him this complimentary present. This temple built up again from 
the foundation for the third time is sure to be greatly prosperous." More- 
over, he caused to be built a large patcsadha'house in Palitanaka. Now, 
when the minister arrived with the worshipful congregation at the sacred 
TJjjayanta, he saw at the foot of the mountain the new embankment that 
had been caused to be made in Jalapura,^ and in the middle of it the 
temple of A9araja, and also the matchless tank of Kumaradevi.^'^ The 
servants asked him to enter the palace, but the minister inquired whether 
there was a fitting j>au8adJui-ho\iao for the reverend religious teacher, or 
not, and hearing that it was in course of erection, he was afraid of 
transgressing the ^bounds of discipline, and remained with the religious 

^ See Buhler's Arisiililia, p. 82. An Indraman^apa is mentioned on page 31. 

« Pratolih. 

' Here there is a misprint in the Bombay text. I read Annpama with P, a and /3. 

* Dha/rmasthandni, i.e. temples; up&frayaSy saddvratas, tanks, and so on. 
(Buhler's Arisimha, p. 20.) 

^ Galled by Dr. Bnrgess in his " Temples of patmnjaya," Kandi9yara Dvipa. 

* Or ** sanctifying mountain " (pdvdka'parvatdt) according to a and /3. 
7 Here fi gives aamudropakanfhe, near the sea. 

* I find in a, nopalahhyate, and in /3, no Idbhyate, 

'. I follow P, a and jS in reading the short u. But perhaps the Jalapure of the 
text means '' against an inundation." 
w Wife of A9araja. 
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teacher in a camp which he had pitched outside. Next moming he 
ascended Ujjayanta, and worshipped the twin lotuses of the feet^ of 
Neminatha, and made a great proclamation of the faith in the holy 
hathing-place of Qatrunjayavatara, which he himself had caused to be 
made, and he did his duty to the excellent caityaa of the three auspicious 
occasions,^ by adoration and other ceremonies, and on the third day he 
descended, and found that in those two days the pausadha-hovLBe had 
been completed, and the minister and religious teacher were conducted 
there, and praised the edifice, and favoured those employed in building it 
with a complimentary present. In Pattana, in the field of Prabhasa,^ he 
prostrated himself before Candraprabha because he was powerfid there, 
and on his own Aft&p&da ^ temple he placed, after due worship, a golden 
finial, and gave gifts to the people there to whom gifts ought to be given.^ 
While thus engaged, he heard from the mouth of a righteous attendant of 
the god, who was more than a hundred and fifteen years old, the world- 
renowned story, how the teacher Hemacandra showed to king Kumarapala 
the god Some9vara visibly manifested. He was astonished in his mind at 
that man's experience. Now, on the way, as he was returning, he forbade 
the giving of food to those who lived by carrying Urjgas, on account of 
their improper conduct. The doctor Jinadatta of Vayada heard of that 
insult, and supplied that charitable donation from the resources of his lay 
followers. Then the minister came to propitiate that religious body, and 
the doctor said to him^ — 

The religion gains depth by means of the bearers of the liyga, 

As a mine of jewels gains depth by being filled with caustic waters. 

Since Jaina saints, even though alarmed, solicit for alms ^ the bearers of the 
Ufjguj 

Why is the respect shown to them blamed by righteous men afraid of rebirth ? 

Even those who carry pictures leave the land before these. 

But disrespect to the Uyga-hesLrevB, while they stay in the land, is incon- 
sistent. 

Those who show contempt in the world towards those who live by carrying 

Those wicked men are tainted with the guilt of extirpating a religion. 

^ See Dr. Burgess in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. p. 356. 

' The editor explains it thus, ** The caityaa in which an image of a Tirthaz)kara- 
is set up on the festivals of his birth, ordination and attainment of the rank of 
Kevalin." 

* I find in a and /3, Candraprahhapralhd8a°. 

* On page 308 of the printed text, A^^apada is spoken of as a tirtha. Ap^ap^'da 
also means gold. 

^ But a and /3 hare devaloTcSya, the attendants of the god ; P is not quite clear. 

* Here a has anuvamdantet 3 wnuvamdantiy P anum vcmidante. This would mean 
" show honour to." I find in a and $ samvijnd for sarhvignd. 
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And this is written in the Ava9yakavandananir7ukti. 

He, who, knowing for certain that the virtues of Urthakaras do not exist 

in their pictures, 
Worships a picture, because it represents a Tirthakara,^ obtains great 

destruction of Karman. 
If men worship a li/^ga appointed by a Jina, there is great destruction of 

Karmau, 
Even if a man worships what is devoid of merit, it tends to spiritual 

purification.' 

By these admonitions the mirror of the minister's righteousness was 
polished, and with a mind specially devoted to honouring religion, he 
returned to his own place. 

Then his elder brother, the great minister, named Luniga, when he was 
on the point of going to the next world, asked for religious expenditure 
on his account, saying, " You must make a fitting chapel in my name in 
the vasahikd^ of Mount Abu." When he died, Vastupala could not 
obtain the ground from the members of the society to which his brother 
belonged, and so he begged a new piece of ground from the king of 
Candravati ^ near the vasdhikd of Yimala,^ and had built there the temple 
of LQniga's vamfiikOr^ which is the champion ^ caitya of the three worlds. 
There he erected an image of Neminatha, and then the minister invited from 
Jabalipura the famous minister Ya90vira, who was skilled in determining 
the good and bad points of such edifices, and asked him to give an opinion 
on the character of the temple. Then Ya90vira said to Qobhanadeva, the 
architect that made the temple, *' In the painted vestibule the broad passage 
between the two statues is altogether inappropriate in the temple of a 
Tirthaijkara, and is forbidden by the treatises on architecture : moreover, 
this arch over the door that leads into the inner cell of the temple, on 
account of the two lions on it, altogether disturbs the worship of the god : 
moreover, the hall of elephants, adorned^ with the statues of ancestors, in 
the back part of the temple^ is fatal to the long life of the man who had 



^ It appears from the MSS. that tti should be snbstitnted for vi. 

' Professor Leumann informs me that these two oonplets are to be fonnd in the 
Ava^yakaniryukti, XII. 31, 32. 

' An aggregate of building^, containing a temple and a monastery. (Bnhler's 
H.C. p. 57.) 

** This city lay south of Abu and was held by a member of the Paramara family. 
(Buhler and ZacharisB's Navas&hasaijkacarita, p. 37.) 

* The thirteenth TirthaT)kara. 

* I presume that ^aldkA-caitya is to be explained on the analogy of (^alakapurv^a, 
(See the commencement of Jacobins preface to the Parici^taparvan.) 

7 The grammar of the text seems to be defective. The three MSS., a, fi and P, 
^ve °yuto**. 
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the temple built. That an intelligent architect should have committed 
these throe irremediable faults is to be ascribed to the force of actions in a 
former life, that must produce their effect." When Ya9oyira had given this 
decision, he returned to the place from which he came. The couplets in 
his praise run as follows : — 

Ya90Vira, this moon is the summit of the pearl-heap ^ of your glory ; 

The spot in the moon is really the auspicious talisman to guard it. 

Cyphers, Ya90vira, empty in the middle, are of no value, ' 

They acquire numerical value only when combined - with you. 

Ya90vira, when the Disposer writes your name on the moon, 

He finds that the two first syllables cannot be contained in the sky. 

Here end the accounts ^ of the pilgrimages to ^atrunjaya and other holy 
places. 

Then Yastupala was involved in a war with a merchant named Saida -* in 
Stambhatirtha, and he summoned from Bhrgupura a great champion named 
(Jagkha, like the god of death,^ to oppose Vastupala. He encamped • on 
the shore of the sea, and seeing that the roads leading into the city were 
occupied in force by the enemy, and observing that the minds of the 
merchants clung to their ships, he sent forward heralds, and fixed with 
Vastupala a day for the battle. "While the army, consisting of four arms, 
was being made ready for battle, Vastupala put forward a brave warrior 
named Lunapala, of the family of Guda,^ and he selected his opponent ® in 
these words, ** If I strike any one but ^aijkha, I undertake to strike alsa 
the cow Kapila/* and exclaimed, "Where is ^agkhal" Thereupon a 
soldier in the enemies' ranks answered, " I am ^aijkha." So he struck 
him down,^ and after him another in the very same way. He exclaimed,. 
" What ! are there so many Qai)khas ^^ because we are near to the sea 1 *' and 
was then challenged by the great champion ^aijkha himself, who praised 
his prowess. While in the act of striking Qaijkha with the point of his- 

^ Here we have the oft-recurring fancy that glory is white. 

- The literal meaning probably is " placed in front (i.e. to the right) by you.'** 
Eka also means ** one." 

•* P and a give the plural, but fi has prdbandhah. 

* The Hindustani sayyid, Stambhatirtha is Gambay, Bhrgupura probably 
Baroach. 

^ But a and .8 have hdlakalarupam. P gives hdlarupam anttavdn kala. Probably 
the author means to say that f^^^ha was a younger god of death, a little less 
terrible than Yama himself. 

^ I read dattanivaso with P and a. 

' He is called Bhuvanapala of the family of Gula by Some^vara. (Bartikaumudi^ 
Y. 56.) P has Bhavanapala ; a, Bhunapala. 

^ P has vdravaranikd ! a, viravarafiikd j fi, viravarnikd. My translation is con- 
jectural. 

*•* P adds ghdtena. 

•° Qai)kha means shell. One is reminded of Douglas and Henry IV. 
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spearj he and his horse were killed by him with one blow. After that, 
Yastupala clung to the field of battle, and, like ^ a lion's whelp, routed the 
army of 9&9^^<^ ^'^^ & hevd of elephants, and they fled in every direction. 
Thereupon the merchant named Saida was killed. Subsequently, the 
minister caased the temple of Lu9apale97ara to be built on the spot where 
Lunapala was slain. 

Now, once on a time, the poet Some9vara wrote the following stanza: — 

Your lake, minister, full of sporting waves,^ and moving Brahmany 

ducks. 
Gleams with swans that have taken up your praises, and eddies to which 

swaying lotuses have given their hues, 
With waters deep within, and fish fallen into the swallow of the tribes of 

restless herons. 
And with songs ^ uttered by women reposing at ease beneath the row of 

trees growing on its bank. 

The minister gave a gift of sixteen thousand drammas as a compliment 
to the poet. One day, Some9varadeva arrived when the minister was 
troubled by anxious thoughts, and looking down on the ground, and recited 
the following verse appropriate to the occasion : — 

I know why you look at this surface of the earth, with head bowed down 

with modesty, 
Because you have heard the common saying of the good that you are the 

only benefactor of the world ; 
The fact is, Yastupala, you ornament on the lotus-face of the goddess of 

speech, you are yourself 
Looking over and over again for a way by which, in accordance with your 

wish, you may bring up Bali * from Hades. 

The minister gave eight thousand by way of reward for this stanza. 
Moreover, these three learned quarters of a couplet were being read : — 

Karna gave his skin, (Ji^i ^is flesh, Jimutavahana his life ; 
Dadhici gave his bones ; 

Then the pandit Jayadeva supplied this as a fourth quarter to complete 
the couplet : — 

but Vastupala gave wealth. 

Uttering this, he received four thousand. 

* Ca here means ** like." This use has been pointed out by Professor Aufrecht. 

* Prakridaddti8°, the reading of fi, gives a good sense, as dti is a water-bird, 
a Gp. iraidiv «i KdfAWfi. (Sophocles, O.T. 186.) 

* When Vis^u deprived Bali of heaven and earth, he left him Pat&la or the lower 
regions in consideration of his virtues. His golden age is still proverbial in India. 
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Moreover, when a distribution to the church was being made for the 
benefit of the Jaina doctors,^ a certain poor Brahman received, on begging 
for it, a coverlet from Yastnpala's officers out of compassion; he then 
addressed this appropriate couplet to the minister : — 

In one place cotton, in another place thread, here and there a cotton 

seed, 
Prince, my coverlet is like the huts of the wives of your enemies. 

By way of reward for this verse, the minister gave him fifteen thousand. 
Likewise a pan4it, named Balacandra, said to the minister, — 

Gauri is in love with you, the bull feels respect for you, you are linked 

with good fortune. 
You have shining virtues and a troop of prosperities, why, indeed, do we 

say much f 
Lord of ministers, as you are gifted with the accomplishments of Qivsky it 

certainly becomes you 
Long to lift aloft the young moon ; who except you possesses the power 1 ^ 

When he said this, the minister sj^ent a thousand drammas on his 
appointment to the post of teacher. 

Once on a time Alima, the spiritual guide of Suratrana,^ the king of the 
Mlecchas, came here in order to go to the holy place Mecca, and Lavana- 
prasada and Yiradhavala, hearing of his arrival, were eager to capture 
him, and asked the advice of the minister Tejahpala. He gave them this 
answer, — 

That success, which kings obtain by employing a hypocritical disguise of 

virtue. 
Is tantamount to acquiring wealth by selling the body of one's mother. 

By this advice drawn from moral treatises, he delivered Alima from 
those two, as a goat from a couple of wolves, and after helping him with 
journey-money and other requisites, he sent him off to that holy place ; 
and he returned after some years^ and was again helped by the minister 
with clothes suitable for him, and other things ; and when he reached his 
home, he forgot the merits of the holy place, and described Yastupala only 

^ The words sHrl^ih darfOnapratilabhandvascLre are omitted in a and 0, They 
seem to me to be a gloss. 

^ The minister is compared to I^yara, the lord, i.e. piva. Ganri is ^iva's wife ; 
the bnll is his vehicle ; ** good fortune " also means ** ashes " ; in the word " troop " 
there is an allusion to the Gapas of Civa ; Balacandra means *' young moon " ; and 
9iva wears a crescent moon round his central eye. 

' It is clear that Alima represents the Urdu (or Arabic) *Slxm and Suratr&^a 
means Sultan. 
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to Soratrai^a. That Suratra9a immediately wrote to Yastupala in these 
terms, '* Tou are luler in mj kingdom, and I am only your javelin-bearer, 
80 you must always favour me with orders directing me what to do." As 
the great minister was every year solicited in this way by a friendly letter 
sent by Suratra^a, he, with the permission of that monarch, who thought 
himself fortunate in being able to oblige the minister, brought with 
infinite trouble from the quarry named Mamma^a,^ which was in his 
country, a statue of Rsabha fit for a building within the circuit of Qatrun- 
jaya. Even when this was being set up, owing to the wrath of 
Mulanayaka,^ the mountain was struck by lightning. After that the 
god never granted an interview to the great minister, as long as he 
lived. 

On a certain parvan^ the lady Anupama was making at will an 
unequalled distribution of food to the hermits, and at that moment 
Yinidhavala came, being anxious about his affairs, and seeing the entrance 
crowded with members of the (^vetambara sect of Jaiuas,^ his mind was 
filled with astonishment and he said to the minister^ *' Minister, why are 
these not always thus feasted like a favourite deity ? If you are not rich 
enough to do it, let me bear half the expense. Or let it be all given out 
of my property always." The minister said, ** I do not tell you because it 
would be troubling you without cause." When he had by these words 
proceeding from his moon-like mouth, cooled the flame of his patron's 
anger, he said, *' What a little matter for my master is half the expense ! 
Let all be borne by you." When he had said this, he blessed the 
cloth.5 

On another occasion, when a distribution of food was being made to the 
Jaina hermits, and the holy men were pushing and struggling with one 
another, as Anupama was bowing before them, a vessel of ght, full of a 
great quantity of that kind of food, fell on her back, and the minister, 
Tejahpala, seeing that, was very angry, but she consoled him, saying, 
" Owing to the favour of your master ^ my body has been anointed with 
clarified butter, that has fallen from the holy vessel of the hermits." The 
minister^ astonished at the completeness of her religious charity, gave her 
a present of five things, and praised her with this appropriate couplet, — 

^ This is probably the same mine that we find on page 219 of the text. I hare 
therefore adopted from a the reading Mammanan&mny&h ; P has MummS,nam,S,mnyd,h ; 
/3, Munm&^indmn&h {aic). 

' Bsabha is caUed Mulanayaka. The caose of his wrath is not apparent to me. 

' This term includes the full and change of the moon, and the eighth and 
fourteenth of each half month. 

^ I read da/r^anena with a and P. 

' I suppose » the white garments of the pvetambaras.' 

^ This makes it clear that Yiradhavala had taken over the duty of providing for 
the Jaina hermits. 
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Charity accompanied by kind speeches, knowledge without pride, valour 

accompanied by patience, 
And wealth accompanied by generosity, these four good things are difficult 

to obtain. 1 

In this way she often satisfied the strictest standard ^ of the grace of 
generosity. She was praised by the Jaina teachers with panegyrics like 
the following : — 

Fortune is fickle, Qiva is wrathful, Qaci is disgraced by having many 

rivals, 
Gar)ga is always on the descent, Sarasvati is all made of words, therefore 

Anupama is unequalled.^ 

Then, on another occasion, when Viradhavala and Lava^aprasada were 
preparing for the battle at Pancagrama, the wife of Viradhavala, queen 
Jayataladevi, came to her father ^obhanadeva, in order to make peace. He 
said to her, " Are you afraid of widowhood, that you try to patch up a 
peace 1 " She, willing to extol her husband Viradhavala, who was the 
paragon of heroes, said, " I say this again and again because I am afraid 
of the destruction of my father's family ; for, when that Viradhavala is 
mounted on horseback, who is a warrior brave enough to abide him face to 
face ] *' When she had said this, she went away in a rage. Then, in the 
fury of that conflict, Viradhavala, swooning with the pain of his wounds, 
adorned the surface of the earth, — 

He, of terrible might, who on the battle-field of Pancagrama, 
Pell, through the wounds which he received, from his horse, but not from 
his valour. 

Thereupon, the host of warriors on the field of battle were a little dis- 
concerted, but Lavanaprasada cheered up all his army, exclaiming, " This 
is only one soldier down," and utterly defeated with absolute ease all his 
enemies. In this way the hero, splendid with the quality of courage, fell, 
through his ardent love of fighting, twenty-one times on the field, in front 
of his father. Then, when Viradhavala's life was approaching its termina- 
tion, Tejahpala. who was on his way to a holy place,* in accordance with 

^ Bdlitliiigk's Indische Spniche, 2755. It is found in the Pra^nottararatnamala 
and the Hitopade^a. 

' Literally, *' reached the line on the touchstone of,'* &c. Our author seems to use 
avaddta for avaddna. 

** The word "Anupama" means "unequalled." Laksmi or Fortune is the wife 
of Visnu, Civa of Civa, Caci of Indra : Sarasvati or Vani (which is used here) is 
the goddess of speech. 

* But P and a have prasthitaiyaf which would imply that Viradhavala was on his 
way to a holy place. 
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the proverb that what is given once is received back a hundied times, 
gave him the merits of his last birth. Afterwards, when that prince died, 
owing to his excessive popularity, 120 followers elected to burn themselves 
with his corpse.^ After that, Tejal^pala set guards on the cemetery and 
prevented that eager desire of the people. 

Other seasons come and go in succession. 
But these two seasons have become perpetual, 
Now that men are deprived of the hero Viradhavala, 
The rainy season in their two eyes, and in their heart the hot season of 
anguish. 

Then the minister anointed, as king, Yisaladeva, the son of Viradhavala. 

Anupamadevi having died, the knot of grief swelled up in Tejahpala, 
and could not be removed. Then the Jaina doctor Jayasena, a mighty 
man, came there and assuaged his sorrow, and Tejahpala, when having 
partially recovered his self-command, he was a little ashamed of himself^ 
was thus addressed by the doctor, ** We have come on this particular occa- 
sion to behold your hypocrisy." Vastupala asked the reverend teacher 
what this meant. He said, " When Tejahpala was a boy, I asked for him 
from Dharaniga the hand of the maiden Anupamii in marriage, and the 
arrangement was then concluded. Afterwards he heard of the excessive 
plainness of that maiden, and in order to break off the engagement, he gave 
to the lord of the region, established by the Jina Candraprabha,^ by way of 
an offering, an income of eight drammas* Now he is despondent on account 
of the knot of separation from her; of these two states which is genuine ? " 
When Tejahpala was thus reminded of the original state of affairs, he steeled 
his heart. 

Then, on another occasion, when an assembly ^ was being held, the 
domestic chaplain Some9varadeva, thinking that the minister Vastupala, 
being of an advanced age, was desiroas of proceeding to Qatrunjaya, came 
there, and though seats of surpassing dignity were vacated for him, he would 
not sit down, and when asked the reason, he said this, — 

*' Vastupala has obstructed the earth with doles of food and drinking- 
fountains,* 
And religious foundations, and with his glory the*circle of the sky. 

' This reminds ns of the devotion of Otho's followers. fTacitns, Hist. II. 49.) 

- All the three MSS. that I have seen read*'6;ii^d'' for ^Jvaa"*, I think it is the 
Hindi hliid, enclosure. K^etra/lhipati probably means geniuB lod, 

' I think that avasara here means a davh&r, 

* More literally, " drinkings of water." Probably, "doles of food" means 
buildings where food was distributed. 
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Therefore I cannot sit down, because there is no room left." The minister 

gave him a complimentary gift in return for this speech of his, and took 

leave of him and set out on his journey. In the village of Akevaliya, in a f 

country hovel, he sat down on a bed of darhha-gniSP, and his spiritual 

adviser made him make confession of the faith, and so he abstained from 

all food, and having by his final act of faith washed away the pollution of 

the Kali age, he repeated the name of the Tirthaijkara R^abha with this 

couplet, — 

I have done no good action worthy of being commemorated by the 

virtuous, 
My only substantial merit has been aspiration ; in this way my life has 

passed. 

When he had ended this speech, he said, " Reverence to the Arhats ! '' 
and, with these syllables on his lips, he abandoned ^ his body composed of 
seven constituent elements, and adorned the heavenly world, in order ta 
taste the fruit of his actions. In the place where he was burnt, the victorious 
lions, the two sons of his younger brother Tejahpala^ built the temple of 
the ascent to heaven, adorned with a statue of the Tirthaijkara Rsabha, 
when consecrated for the vows. # 

To-day my father's hope has borne fruit, 

The tip of the branch of my mother's blessing has budded to-day. 

In that unweariedly I gratify 

All the people that make pilgrimage to the shrine of Rsabha. 
Those men who do not extract merit from the sinfulness of kings' affairs, • 

Those men, I say, I consider to be much lower even than the washers of 

dust 

The above stanzas and many others are the actual composition of the great 
poet Yastupala. 

That Yiradhavala^ full of kingly qualities, was a monarch of measureless 

might ; 
The poet Yastupala had the title of Bhojaraja bestowed on him by learned 

men. 

And Tejahpala was a chief of ministers, matchless among crowds of 

counsellors ; i 

His wife Anupama, unequalled in good qualities, was an incarnate goddess ' 

of Fortune. 
Here ends the fourth chapter in the Prabandhacintama^i published by 

^ Perhaps it is necessary to read parihrtam. I have given what I suppose to b& 
the sense. 
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the teacher Merutuijga^ called the description of the glory of the mighty 
men, the august Kumarapala, and those paragons of ministers, Vastupala and 
Tejal^pala. 



FIFTH CHAPTER. 

Now I begin to describe in the ensuing miscellaneous chapter those actions 
of the great men previously spoken of, which remain over and above their 
deeds already related, and others in addition to those. 

They are as follows : — 

Of old there was in the city of Avanti, near which flashes the stream of 
^ipra, a king named Yikramarka.^ He heard that the people from other 
realms, whom he entertained in his guest-house, after they had taken their 
meal, fell asleep, and slept the long sleep of death. His mind was full of 
astonishment on that account, and being determined to investigate the 
matter, he caused the bodies of all of them to be covered with cloths, and 
by his royal order ^ provided that the occurrence should be kept quiet. He 
feasted some other travellers that arrived, exactly like their predecessors, 
and in the evening he brought warm water and oil to tend their feet, and 
as they dropped off to sleep, one by one, in the depth of the night, the 
king himself remained concealed, sword in hand. While he was waiting, 
he suddenly saw in a spot in the comer of the room, first smoke curling up, 
then a sheet of flame, then the serpent ^esha emerging, adorned with a 
thousand hoods, and having his hoods decked with glittering hood-gems.^ 
While the king, astonished at that wonderful sight, was looking on with 
curiosity, that prince of hooded snakes asked all the travellers that had gone 
to sleep in the course of that day, one by one, *' What vessel 1 " Then they 
answered, "The vessel of justice," "The vessel of virtue," "The vessel of 
asceticism," " The vessel of beauty," " The vessel of love," " The vessel of 
glory," and so on, and were all, on account of their ignorahce, cursed at will 
by that serpent, and made to taste of death. When Yikrama saw that take 
place, he came in front of him, and patting his hands together in a suppliant 
attitude, said, — 

Lord of snakes, there may be various kinds of vessels on the earth, owing 

to associations with various qualities, 
But the vessel of the mind is pre-eminent, if pure ^ and cleansed by faith. 

^ i.q. Yikramaditja. ^ I read nijSjnayd with a and 3. 

' The reading of the text is not satisfaotory. T prefer the reading of a and 0, 
^phai^ratnaprabhdlankrtam aahasraphanarh ndganif the serpent Cesha (or the- 
thousand-hooded one), adorned with the splendonr of glittering hood-gems. 

* But P has piddhafraddhSpavitritam, cleansed by pare faith. 
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When Vikrama set forth Qesha's very thoughts in these words^ Qesha 
being pleased with him, said, " Choose a boon." Thereupon he craved by 
way of a boon that Qesha would restore to life those dead travellers, and so 
pleased him very much. 

Here ends the account of the trying of Yikramaditya by the vessel test. 

Then, once on a time, in the city of Patalipura,^ king Nanda, who was a 
source of great joy, suddenly died, and a certain Brahman came there at that 
time, and by the art of entering alien bodies, contrived to animate the king's 
corpse. A second Brahman, in accordance with an understanding that he had 
with him, came to the king's door and began the recitation 2 of the Veda. 
The reanimated king ^ made the superintendents of the treasury give him a 
crore of gold pieces. Then the prime minister, hearing of that circum- 
stance, said, " Formerly Nanda used to be parsimonious, but now he 
displays generosity ; " so ha arrested that Brahman, and made search 
everywhere for a foreigner that knew the art of entering another body, 
and hearing that a corpse was being guarded somewhere by a certain person, 
he reduced the corpse to ashes, by placing it on the funeral pyre, and so by 
the unequalled vigour of his intellect he managed to carry on Nanda * as 
monarch in his ^ mighty kingdom as before. 

Here ends the story of Nanda. 

Then, in the great town of Kheda, the daughter of the Brahman 
Devaditya, an excellent woman, named Subhaga, who had become a widow 
in her childhood, and was exceedingly beautiful, was in the early 
morning throwing a handful of rice towards the sun, when suddenly, 
without being aware of it, she became pregnant by him. Her parents, 
finding out somehow or other that unbecoming state of affairs, told her 
that shame required that it should be concealed, and made their servants 
leave her in the neighbourhood of the city of Valabhi. She gave birth to 
a son there, and he, in course of time, grew big, and being taunted by the 
boys of his own age with having no father, he went to his mother to ask 
who his father was. She answered, " I do not know." ^ When she gave 
him this answer, he was on the point of committing suicide on account of 
his despair about that origin of his ; but the sun appeared to him, and 
consoled him, and placed some pebbles in his hand, and informed him that 
he was the sun who had married his mother, and went on to say, " Any 
one of these pebbles hurled at a man that insults you will become a rock." 

1 I find in a, Fatalipntra, but P and fi support the printed text. 
' In a there is a stop after uddharan. Perhaps it should be udaharat. 
' P, a and fi omit sa. 

** He is sometimes called Yogananda. The whole story will be found in my 
translation of the Katha Sarit Sagara, p. 21 and ff. 
* Nija should be nije, as is evident from a £uid $. 
^ Cp. my translation of the Katha Sarit Sagara, Vol. II. p. 622. 
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Then he gave him this warniDg, '* If one is thrown at any innocent man, 
it will be the canee of calamity to yon " ; and with these words on his lips, 
he disappeared. Accordingly the boy killed in this very way some persons 
that insulted him, and so came to be known by the significant name of 
(^iJaditya. The king of that town did so in order to test his p )wer,^ and 
he put that monarch to death with a rock so produced, and became himself 
king in his place. In the same way he obtained a horse by the favour of 
the sun, and roaming about on this at pleasure, like a Vidyadhara that can 
fly through the air, he conquered by his valour the circle of the quarters, 
and ruled for a long time. By association with a Jaina hermit there was 
produced in him the jewel of right belief, and having learnt the infinite 
greatness of the very holy place (^atrunjaya, he restored the dilapidated 
shrines on it. Once on a time a public disputation took place between the 
Buddhists and the Cvetambaras, and ^iladitya was made president of the 
court, and this condition was a.crreed upon, that whichever party should be 
vanquished in argument before a full court, should be banished from 
the country. The Qvetambaras were vanquished, and accordingly the 
Buddhists drove them all away from their country, but they overlooked 
the fact that a boy, named Malla, sister's son to king Qiladitya, who was 
of measureless excellence, remained there. They, for their part, thinking 
themselves victorious, worshipped Il^abha the Mulanayaka,2 as Buddha 
on the holy Vimala ^ mountain ; but while they remained there triumphant, 
Malla, owing to his having been born in the warrior caste, never forgot his 
enmity, but being anxious to revenge the injury, remained studying with 
them, because he could not obtain teachers of the Jaina faith, and day and 
ni<;ht his mind was fixed on that one object. During the dayd of terrible 
heat,* once on a time at night, when the eyes of all the citizens were closed 
in sleep, he was calling to mind with great application the treatise he had 
studied during the day, and at that moment Saras vati, who was roaming in 
the sky, asked him this question, " What things are sweet 1 " He looked 
round and saw no one from whom the voice could have proceeded, but he 
gave her this answer, ** Grains of wheat." ^ Again, after the lapse of six 
months, the goddess of speech ^ returned at the very same time, and once 
more questioned him saying, " With what 1 " He then remembered his 

* This seems to be the meaning. The word ^iladitya is, of conrse, derived from 
^Idf stone, and adityaj snn. 

- Probably Miilanayaka means ** the primeval guide," as being the first Tirthaij- 
kara. 
^ i.e. Catmnjaya. 

* I read hhifmagriftmavdsaresu with a and fi. P agrees with the printed text. 
I find in the Errata, grUma for hhifma. 

^ Bdhtlingk in his Abridged Dictionary g^ves '*eine Weizenart" as the meaning 
of valla. 

* P gives va^devyd. 
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former speech, and gave her this answer, *' With molasses and ghiy She 
was astonished at his attentiveness and said, " Choose whatever boon you 
like." He said, " Bestow on me some logical treatise that will enable me 
to conquer the Buddhists." When he asked for this gift, she favoured him 
by bestowing on him the Nayacakra.^ Accordingly^ having learnt^ the 
truth by the favour of the goddess, he asked the permission of king 
Qiladitya, and threw grass and water into the cells of the Buddhists. The 
agreement mentioned above was repeated, and in a court presided over by 
the king, Malla, by the help of Saras vati, who descended into his throat, 
quickly reduced the Buddhists to silence. Then by the order of the king, 
the Buddhists were banished^ from the country, and the Jaina teachers 
were summoned, and Malla, having conquered the Buddhists, was con- 
sidered a great disputant by his co-religionists. Subsequently, at the 
request of the king, his teacher, by way of reward, gave him the title of 
doctor.^ Then the honourable doctor and disputant, Malla, being head of 
a Gana, was, on account of his being a distinguished propagator of the 
faith, and in order that he might be still more exalted, appointed by the 
congregation to superintend the holy place of Stambhanaka,^ which was 
discovered by the doctor Abhayadeva, who made the commentary on the 
nine Aijgas. 

Here ends the story of the disputant Malla. 

Then, in the kingdom of Maru,^ in a country village,^ there lived two 
brothers, Kaku and Pataka. The younger of these was rich^ but the elder 
maintained himself by doing work as his brother's domestic servant. On a 
certain night in the rainy season, Kaku was sleeping, exhausted with his 
day's work, when he was thus addressed by his younger brother, " Brother, 
the dams in my fields have been broken through by the inundation, but 
you do not trouble your head about it.'* When he was reproached in these 
words, he immediately left his bed, and blaming himself, put a mattock on 
his shoulder and went to the place. But, when he reached it, he found 
some labourers engaged in repairing the dams that had burst. When he 
saw them he said, " Who are you 1 " They replied, *' We are your 
brother's well-wishers." He asked them, "Have I well-wishers any- 
where ?" They answered, " Your well-wishers are in Valabhi." Then, on 

^ A Nayacakra is mentioned by Professor Lenmann in his list of the StrasBburg- 
collection of Digambara MSS. 

^ I read with a, °dvagatatattvah, 

3 I find in a, iadite^u. Bat the reading of P and /3, which is that of the text, 
makes equally good sense. 

^ Silri. The translation is probably inadequate. 

' According to Biihler (on the Suk^tasagkirtana of Arisiihha, p. 84, note), this 
place lay on the river Sedhi or ^4^^) ^^ ^^^ eastern part of the present collectorate 
of Kheda. It is not the same as Stambhatirtha or Cambav. 

* The modem Madwad (Marwar). The word means desert. 

' Falllgvaiiia. 
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a favourable occasion, he packed all his goods in a box, and carrying it on 
his head he reached the august Yalabhi^ and lived near some cowherds in 
the vicinity of a gate of the town.^ On account of his extreme leanness 
he was called by them Rai)ka.^ He made a hut of grass, and remained 
protected by that. In the meanwhile a certain pilgrim, in accordance with 
the prescriptions of a book of rules, brought a liquid elixir from the 
Baivataka mountain in a gourd, and as he was performing the journey, he 
beard a bodiless voice in the air,^ " The gourd to Kaku ! " His mind was 
full of astonishment and he was terrified, so he deposited the gourd of liquid 
elixir in the house of that disguised ^ merchant^ feeling quite at ease in his 
mind because his name was Raijka. He himself went on a pilgrimage to 
Some9vara. On a certain festival day Eaijka was placing a saucepan on 
the stove to cook a special dish, when he saw that, owing to a drop of the 
«lixir falling upon it from a hole in the gourd, the saucepan had turned to 
gold. That merchant made up his mind that it was the elixir of the 
alchemist, and he immediately transferred all his furniture with that gourd 
to another place, and with a candle reduced his hut to ashes^ and built a 
palace near another gate. While he was living there^ he was himself 
weighing the ghi of a woman, who was selling a great deal of that article, 
when he found that it was inexhaustible. He discovered that there was 
underneath the vessel oi ghl an astrological diagram with black signs on 
it,'^ so he managed to steal it, by substituting something else for it by 
trickery of some kind^ and so made himself a master of the magical picture. 
Once on a time, also, owing to the incalculable power of his good luck 
derived from good works in a former life, he obtained the magical image of 
the golden man.^ In this way, by his three-fold magical power he 
acquired riches that might be said to be measured by crores ; nevertheless, 
being the prince of misers, he never spent money on a worthy object, or a 
holy place, or an act of mercy. Far from it ; on the contrary, owing to 
his desire to get the whole world into his clutches, he made that good 
fortune of his assume the form of a demon of destruction ^ to the whole 

^ Cp. the phrase Ahltd dv&ravdsiiM, quoted by Fiok in his Sociale Gliedernng 
(p. 196) from the fifth volnme of the Jatakas, with Fick's remarks. 

^ i.e. beggar. 

^ According to some MSS. the voice proceeded from the elixir. 

* I find sa inserted before ehadmano in a and /3, but chadmino would, I suppose, 
give a good sense. 

^ Kr^f^-eiirtikarltwjkdaXxkdrh, I find that in Gujarat! the word Icuf^daXl means a 
figure divided into square, triangular, or circular spaces, drawn to exhibit the 
position of the sun, planets and constellations. 

^ The circumstance of Bagka's obtaining a golden man is told by Alberuni 
(Sachau*8 translation. Vol. I. p. 192). Bagka, according to this version of the 
atory, was a fruitseller. He bought from a peasant a man turned into gold by the 
juice of a Lactaria from which blood flowed. According to this version, Baijka 
remained in his old house, but bought by degrees the whole town in which he lived. 

' KdlardtrirUpdm. Kdla/rdtri is the night of destruction at the end of the world. 
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universe. Then the king took awaj from Raijka's daughter by force a 
comb studded with jewels ^ to give to his own daughter. 

To gratify his spite against the king, Raijka went himself into the 
kingdom of the Mlecchas, and gave the sovereign of that country as many 
crores of gold pieces as he asked for, in order that he might destroy 
Yalabhi, and so induced him to march against the city. But a certain 
umbrella-bearer of the MIeccha king, whom he had omitted to fee, at the 
end of the night, when the king was half asleep and half awake, carried 
on the following conversation with a man with whom he had previously 
arranged matters^ " Is there no man with any sense in our king's council, 
that this great monarch of the land of A9vapati3 has undertaken thi» 
expedition against ^iladitya, the offspring of the sun, impelled thereto by 
a merchant whose family and character are unknown, whether he be good 
or bad, and who is a beggar both in name and actions 1 " When the king 
heard the umbrella-bearer's wholesome and truo sp)eech, reflecting a little 
in his mind^ he made a halt on that day. Then Eaijka, who was appre- 
hensive, having cleverly found out that circumstance, by giving that 
umbrella-bearer gold, satisfied his lust for gold, and so on the following 
morning at daybreak the umbrella-bearer said, *' Whether with due con- 
sideration or not, this great king has been set in motion,^ and has started 
on his expedition ; on the principle of the lion*s first step, he cuts a good 
figure on the march : — 

Whether people call the lion lord of the deer, or enemy of the deer, 

In either case he is ashamed, since with ease he tears elephants in pieces. 

So who will dare to face this master of ours, whose might is bound- 
less 1 " The king of the Mlecchas was filled with ardour by this speech 
of the umbrella-bearer, and continued his march, that deafened the hollow 
of the heaven with the roar of kettle-drums. Now at this juncture and on 
this day, the image of Candraprabha in Yalabhi and the images of Amba 
and the guai-dian of the country,* by the power of the deities that animated 

often identified with Dnrga. The words "good fortune" are used to represent 
Laksmi. Perhaps sanjihir^d is need in a doable sense — desire of accnmulation and 
desire of destruction. 

^ Here a reads, atha svasutdydh ratndkliacitakaykasitdydiiirdjnah sve sutdydh krte 
prasabham u^yahrtdydm; fi, atha svasutdyd ratna khacitakar)katikdyaih rajiid 
svasutdkrte saprahham upahrtdydih ; F, atha svasutdyd ratnakhacitakaykatikdyd 
rdjnd svasutdydh krte prasabham upahrtdyd. 

2 A(;vapati means horse-lord. According to some MSS. there was ** not even a 
monse " in the king's council. 

3 I find calitah in a and j3, which means simply " has gone or marched out." 

* Ksetrapdia. Forbes (Bas Mala, p. 13) has an admirable note. He quotes 
Virgil, Aeneid, II. 351-2, and tells us that " the ancient nations had a habit of loading 
with chains the statues of their gods, when the state was menaced with danger, in 
order to prevent their flight. Among the Phoenicians, the god Melkarth was almost 
constantly chained." Fustel de Coulanges (Cite Antique, p. 179) translates from 
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them, flew through the air^ and became the oinament of the region of 
\ Qivapattana ; and the image of the glorious Yardhamana, mounted on a 

[ chariot, by the power of the god that animated it, moved away unob- 

served on the full moon of the month A^vina, and adorned the city of 
^rimala. Moreover, other eminent images of gods went away, and 
adorned appropriate places. And when the goddess of that city was 
describing the portents to the holy sage Yardhamana, the following con- 
versation took place, — 

Who art thou, fair one 1 Tell me, thou that resemblest a goddess, why 

dost thou weep 1 
Reverend sir, I see clearly the overthrow of the city of Yalabhi. 
Water, that ^ is obtained by the saints in alms, will turn into blood. 
The hermits must abide in that place in which that blood shall turn into 

water. 

While the portents described above were taking place, the Mleccha 
forces arrived ^ in the neighbourhood of the city. 

Rai)ka^ who had defiled himself by bringing destruction on his country, 
had distributed in many places, by largesses of gold, players on five in- 
struments,^ and when the king^ on the arrival of the Mleccha forces, was 
about to mount that flying horse, they all played on their instiuments at 
once ; whereupon that horse soared aloft like Garu^a, and flew up into the 
heaven, and Ciladitya^ being utterly at a loss as to what course to- 
pursue, was killed by the Mlecchas. After that, they sacked the town 
with ease.^ 

Macrobins the form of prayer nsed by the Bomans to induce the gods of any city 
that they were besieging to abandon it. Professor Lenmann in his list of Digam> 
bara MSS. in the Strassbnrg University Library, translates kfetrapdla by genitis 
loci. Cp. Milton's line, 

" The parting Genius is with sighing sent." 

^ I find hhavalf^ in P, a and /3, and adopt it. 

^ All the three MSS. read prdptefu. So there is a misprint in the text. 

' The instruments are according to Pathak (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII. p. 96)- 
the (;mga^ tammata, ^aj^fc^ia, hheri and jayaghanfd. According to Growse, Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. V. p. 354, they are the tantri or sitdra, the idl, the jJidnjhy the nakdra, 
and fifthly the trumpet, fife, or other wind instrument. I owe these references to 
Hofrath Biihler. Below for prati(;ahda'' , fi has paca4;ahday which may indicate the 
right reading paHca^ahda. I find, however, that Biihler (H.G. p. 38) translates 
paneaQahdesvdtodye?u by ** die auffimf Tone gestimmten Trommeln" 

* Alberuni tells us (Vol. I. pp. 192 and 193 of Sachau's translation) that king Val- 
labha of Vallabhi wished to buy from Ragka a town that the latter had purchased. 
BaT)ka declined, but afraid of the king's resentment, he fled to the lord of Alman- 
Bura, made him presents of money, and asked him to help him with a naval force. 
The lord of Almansura complied with his desire and assisted him. So he made & 
night attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed him and all his people and 
destroyed his town. 

Miss Duff (Indian Chronology, p. 67) tells us that the Valabhi dynasty was 
probably overthrown about 766 a.d. by an expedition froni Sindh under *Aniru 
Ibn Jamal. 
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But after the lapse of three hundred and seventj-five year9^ 

From that time of Yikrama, took place the destruction of Yalabhi. 

Here end the three stories^ one telling of the origin of Qiladitya, one of 
the origin of IUi)ka, and the third of the destruction of Yalabhi brought 
about by him. 

Then, in the town of Ratnamala, there was a king of the name of 
llatna9ekhara. Once on a time, he was returning from an expedition in 
various directions, and on the festal occasion of his entry into the city, he 
iwas examining the row of shops adorned in his honour, when in a certain 
market he saw a shovel with a wooden bucket. After he had entered his 
palace, a large number of people arrived, with presents in their hands. 
He put this question to them, '* Are you happy 1 " They answered, " We 
are not happy." He was bewildered with astonishment, but he dismissed 
them for the time, and subsequently, at a select reception,^ he called up 
the principal men of the city, and said to them, '' Why are you not 
happy 1 " and he also pressed them to declare the reason why a wooden 
bucket was hung up with a shovel. They said, ^'The master of the 
jhouse, where your Majesty remarked a wooden bucket and so on,* is a 
.possessor of great wealth, and not knowing the numerical sum of his 
-wealth, he measures it by wooden buckets,^ and in order to make this 
known he has put up this sign. And as for our not being happy, this is 
-due to the fact that the king has no son. By whom will this city that is 
{full of a multitude of men who can put up the banner of a crore, and that 
has fur a long time been cherished by the king, be brought to complete 
prosperity, as your Majesty has no son ? For this reason, considering * in 
*our miuds that your consorts are barren from their advanced years, we wish 
to provide your Majesty with youthful wives." Accordingly, with the 
king's permission, they went on a Sunday, when the moon was in Pu^ya,^ 
to the omen-house, together with a certain distinguished augnr. But the 
augur, seeing a certain poor woman, who was near her con6nement, and 
-who lived only by carrying loads of wood, with an owl ^ perched on her 
head, worshipped her with whole grain and other things. They asked 
him, " What is the meaning of this ?" He answered, ** If the opinion of 
Bfliaspati is good for anything, the child, with which this woman is 
pregnant, will be king in this town.'* Accepting this improbable occur- 

^ I suppose that nirjondvosara coirespondB to the Hindustani diicdn-i-kha99 or 
darhdr-i-Khd9f. 

^ I follow a and /3, which read kd?(hapdtryadikam avadlidritam. 

^ It is perhaps almost nnnecessary to refer to the story of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. 

* Nidhdya is probably a misprint, as P and a give nidhydyaf and $, nidadhydya, 

^ This appears to be the meaning of the word Pu9ydrka in Marathi. 

^ Here the word durgd is again used. 
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rence, they Feturned and told the haughty ^ king the facts of the case^ 
exactly as they stood. Then the king, having his mind filled with vexa- 
tion, ordered her to be buried alive by some trustworthy men, and as they 
were beginning the work, they said, " Remember your favourite deity." 
Thereupon she, bewildered with fear of death, obtained their permission to 
retire for a short time in the evening twilight, and unexpectedly brought 
forth a son.^ She left it there and came back, and then the men buried 
her alive, and returned and reported to the king what they had done. 
Then a certain hind suckled the child at the two twilights, and made him 
grow bigger every day. At that time the king Eatna9ekhara heard that in 
the mint ^ before the great goddess of fortune, a new coin was being pro- 
duced in the shape of a boy under the four feet of a hind, and as the news 
spread abroad that a new king had been born somewhere, he sent his 
forces in every direction to kill that boy. They searched hither and 
thither until they found him, but though they found him, they shrank 
from child-murder, so they placed him in the evening in the gate of the 
town, in order that he might be killed by the tramplings of the hoofs of 
the herd of cows, and so might not bring reproach on them, and stood afar 
off.* But when the herd of cows came there and saw that hoy, looking 
like an accumulation of the merit of past births incarnate in bodily form, 
they stood still where they were, as if paralyzed. Then a bull, that was 
bringing up the rear, put itself in front of the herd, and placing that boy, 
resplendent as the god of love, between his feet, made the whole herd pass 
by. Then the king, having reflected on that occurrence, and having been 
petitioned by those oificers and citizens,^ sent for that boy, and treating 
him as a son, brought him up, giving him the name of Qripunja.^ Then 
king Ratna9ekhara went to heaven, and Qripunja was anointed king, and 
while he was administering the affairs of the kingdom, a daughter was 
born to him, and she, though beautiful on account of the perfection of all 
her limbs and members, had the face of an ape. Through disgust at this, 
she became averse to worldly pleasures, and bore the name of the Reverend 
Mother. One day there arose in her recollection of her previous birth, 
and she related to her father her history in a former life. She said, '* I 

^ I read mdnonnatdya with a, fi and P. 

* P, a and fi omit tarn. The two latter read prasiktam. This g^ves a good sense. 
I haye translated as if the text were prasUta putram. 

^ P and $ give fankcL0l&ydm and a, kanfaktiQdlaydm. I follow P and $. 

** Cp. Professor E. Hardy's paper entitled *' The story of the merchant Ghosaka/' 
in the Jonrual of the Boyal Asiatic Society for October, 1898, pp. 768, 769. In 
this tale a milch-goat plays the part of the hind. 

^ I translate the residing of a and H ; taih aamantanagaralokair vijilaptdgca. The 
reading of the text means, " And having been informed by the people of the town 
that the boy was nnhnrt among them." 

' In allusion, no doubt, to the fact that he was an accumulation of merit. 

N 
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was formerly living as the wife of a monkey on the Arbuda mountain,^ 
and as I was passing from one bough to another of a tree, my palate was 
cut through by the unparalleled skill of an archer,^ and I died. My 
body, slipping down, fell into the holy wishing-pool,^ which lay below the 
tree, and by the surpassing virtue of that holy water my body has assumed 
a human form, but because that head of mine still remains where it was, 
unchanged, I have the face of an ape." Then king Qripunja ordered his 
confidential ^ servants to throw that head of hers into the pool. They saw 
the head, which had remained for a long time in that condition, and did as 
the king ordered, and then the Keverend Mother acquired a human face. 
Then she, whose virtues were a hundred millions in number,^ took leave of 
her father and mother, and began to peiform austerities on that Arbuda 
mountain. While so engaged, she was once on a time seen by a magician, 
who could fly through the air, and as his heart was transported by her 
beauty, he descended from the sky, and held loving conversation with her, 
and said to her, ** Why do you not choose me as your lover 1 " She 
answered, " The first watch of the night is now passed ; if, before the cocks 
begin to crow in the fourth watch, you can contrive to have made by some 
magical power twelve ^ roads on this mountain, then I will make you my 
beloved/' ' As soon as she had made this promise, the magician set a crowd 
of servants to work on that job, and in two watches he had managed to 
construct all the roads.® But the Reverend Mother by the plenitude of 
her power produced an artificial crowing of a cock ; and when the magi- 
cian came and said, " Prepare for your wedding," she answered, " While 
your road was making, a cock crew." He answered, " Who does not know 
that the cock-crow was artificial, and produced by your delusive power 1" 
Accordingly his sister brought the wedding gifts to the bank of the river, 
and then the Eeverend Mother invited him, saying, " Leave here your 
trident which is the source of all your power, and be ready to take my 
hand in marriage." He, as love had robbed him of discernment,^ did so, 

^ Mount Abn. 

^ More literally *' by some one by means of his unparalleled skill." For ^Zjpena 
(skill) fi gives gnlyena (arrow). For dLsadat I read dsadam with three* MSS. 

' Such a pool is mentioned in the Katha Ko9a, p. 50, as turning apes into men. 
The same idea will be found on p. 26 of Professor Jacobi's Introduction to the 
Pariyista Farvan, and in the Katha Praka^a, as appears from an analysis of that 
work lent me by Professor Eggeling. 

^ I have inserted ** confidential," as I find Spta" in the three MSS. that I have 
examined. ^ In Sanskrit arbuda. 

' MSS. a and )3 insert hrdyahf charming. 

7 For the ahht^fam of the text P and fi give <ibh%ka/Ai and a adhikam. 1 think that 
dbhikam is probably the right reading. The meaning given by B&htlingk is heffierig, 
iustem. 

^ It is, perhaps, unnecessary to draw attention to the performances of Michael 
Scott and other European wizards. 

' I read premdpahrta° with a, fi and P. 
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and went near her, but she set at his feet dogs, \yhich she created^ and 
then she killed him by stiiking him with that trident in the heart.^ Thas 
she spent her life in displaying unbounded chastity. When that woman of 
faultless chastity passed away, the king (^rlpunja had made there in her 
honour a temple without spires. For at the end of every six months the 
serpent, named Arbuda, that lives under that mountain, moves, and when 
he moves, the mountain trembles. Therefore all the temples on that 
mountain are without spires. Here ends the story of king Qripuiija and his 
daughter the Venerable Mother. 

Once on a time there was a king Govardhana in the country of Cauda. 
He had in front of his council-house a gong of justice fastened to an iron 
pillar,^ which sounded when struck by a claimant who had justice on his 
side. The king had only one son, and once the prince, while driving in the 
road mounted on a chariot, killed by mistake a certain weaned calf. The 
cow, his mother, continually raining tears from her eyes, in order to revenge 
the outrage done to her, struck with the point of her horn the gong of 
justice and made it sound. The king, whose reputation was unblemished, 
heard the sound of that gong, and having thoroughly inquired into the case 
of that cow,^ in order to elevate his justice to the highest point, in the early 
morning himself sat ^ in a chariot, and though he loved his son, he placed 
that only son in the road, and making the cow stand by as a witness, drove 
the chariot over him. Owing to the virtue of the king, and the exceed- 
ing power of the good fortune of tha*t son of his, the wheel of the chariot 
was held up, and the prince was not killed. 
Here ends the story of king Govardhana. 
. Then, in the city of Kanti, an old king was long ago ruling without pride. 
Once he was riding on the king's circuit, accompanied by a dear friend of 
his, the prime minister named Matisagara. The king was carried away by 
his horse, which had received an inverse training^^ and the body of forces 
•of all four arms was gradually left at a long distance in the rear. Never- 
theless, the minister, who was mounted on a very swift horse, followed him 
closely. But after they had got over a considerable stretch of ground, the 
long, who was very delicate, being exhausted with the fatigue of traversing 
^uch a long tract, died from fulness of blood. The minister performed the 



' Apparently the Beverend Mother set phantom dogs at his feet to distract his 
Attention. 

' A similar story ia told of the Emperor Jahangir in J. L. Kipling's ** Beast and 
3(an in India," p. ^8. 

' There is a play upon arjuna, white, and a/rjunly a cow with one calf. 

** I think that we should read nivi^ya with P and a. 

' I read with a and $ vipcLryastabhyattena. P has viparyckstddhyastena. The 
horse groped when palled and vice versd. See Jaoobi's Ansgew&hlte Erz&hlnngen 
in Mahara?(ri b.y. virfarlya-sikkha. 
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duties immediately necessary,^ and took the king's horse and garments, and 
entered the city at nightfall, and being desirous of providing for the king- 
dom through fear of neighbouring ^ kings, he found out a potter of the same 
age and appearance as the king, and put the king's garments upon him, and 
mounted him on the king's horse, and after he had entered the palace, he 
confided the whole circumstance to the queen, and made that very potter 
king, giving him the name of Ponyasara. In this way some time passed, 
and then the minister, being about to march against a rival king, accom- 
panied by the whole army, appointed a certain leading man to wait on the 
king in the capacity of his substitute, and himself marched into the foreign 
country. Then that king, being free from restraint, like the husband of a 
docile and obedient wife,^ felt disposed to amuse himself at will, and im- 
mediately sent for all the potters of the city, and made horses, young 
elephants, bulls,^ camels, and so on, out of clay, and so played with those 
potters for a long time. Matters being in this state^ the minister, hearing 
that the king was despised by all the courtiers,^ returned from that camp ^ 
with a small retinne, and going to the king spoke as follows : ''You have 
now forgotten, owing to the fickleness of your disposition, that your real 
rank is that of an artisan^ but if you do not observe some measure, I will 
banish you from the country, and make some other potter's son king." The 
king was made angry by that speech, and in a retired part of the council- 
house he exclaimed, "Who waits 1" and immediately some painted 
soldiers, who had been made ready, rushed forth and threw that minister 
into chains. The minister, considering that great and improbable miracle, 
and being astonished in his mind at the manifestation of the power of that 
king, fell at his feet, and earnestly entreated him to have him set at liberty. 
The king ordered that to be done, and then the minister, full of ardent 
loyalty, said to him, *' I have only been the instrument in the bestowal of 
the kingdom upon you. Your deeds in a former life are the cause that 
painted figures obtain life from your power and obey your orders in thi» 
way. So you are rightly named Punyasara." ' 

Here ends the story of Ponyasara. 

Then long ago in Kusumapura,^ a prince, named Nandivardhana, being^ 
desirous of seeing foreign countries, went off at pleasure with his umbrella- 

^ Probably this means that he burnt the king's body. 

' I read simdla with P, a and )3. 

^ I read vaqyd with P ; a agrees with the text ; $ has va^a. The reading of the 
text does not seem good, as the king only indulged in harmless childish pleasures. 

** The three MSS. that I have seen insert °vr9abha^, 

^ Compare the story of the king in the Katha KoQa, p. 4 of my translation. 

^ It is clear from the MS. that we should read skandh&vardt. There is a misprint 
in the text. 

' i.e. the essence of merit, or having merit for his essence. 

^ The city of flowers or Pataliputra. 
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bearer, without taking leave of his parents, and arrived at dawn in a certain 
city. There the king had died without leaving a son, and the royal elephant, 
having been duly inaugurated by the ministers, roamed about at will in the 
whole city.^ He forgot like a bad dream the prince who had arrived there, 
though near to him, but he sprinkled that umbrella-bearer. So the umbrella- 
bearer was made by the ministers to enter the city in great triumph as king,^ 
and he took with him the prince also, making him share that great reception, 
and 80 passed on to the palace. When the prince had entered the palace, he 
conciliated him with these complimentary words, " I am only the master of 
the courtiers, but you are my master." But that king was unworthy to be 
a receptacle of the kingly virtues, and infinitely foolish, and did not know 
how to cherish the castes and stages of life. The more he was addicted to 
oppressing the subjects, in administering his kingdom, the thinner did the 
prince become every day, like the moon, when seized by the headj)f Kahu. 
On a certain occasion the king saw the prince in that state and asKed him the 
cause of his leanness. The prince answered. *' Tou oppress the subjects out 
of stupidity, and it is owing to that improper conduct of yours that I suffer 
from excessive leanness. I have proved the truth of the gdthuy — 

I dwell in the midst of dolts; the double-tongued ones are intent on 

listening to their lord ; 
That I live at all is so much to the good ; why should you wonder at my 

leanness ? " 

Immediately after he had said this, the king answered, " As, owing to 
the fact that the demerit of these subjects who delight in wickedness had 
come to an head, the destined time of their chastisement had arrived^ I 
was made king; if the governor of the world had intended that they should 
be cherished, the royal elephant would have sprinkled you and made you 
sovereign." The malady of that prince was checked by the king's speech, 
and its sound argument, as if by two medicines, and he regained stoutness 
of body. 

Here ends the story of Karmasara.*^ 

Then, in the country of Gau^a, in the city of Lak^anavati, a king of the 
name of Laksma^asena ruled for a long time, and his kingdom was 
administered by the minister XJmapatidhara,^ who was a treasure-house of 
all intelligence. But the king became blind with passion, as if through 

^ See the note on page 4 of my translation of the Katha Ko^a. 

' Bnt a and read rdjakumdram, Mahatdiii appears to be a misprint, as the 
MS8. read mdhata. 
' ' Perhaps Karmasara (" stock of works ") was the name of the nmbrella-bearer. 

^ An author of this name is referred to in the 4th 9loka of the Gita Govinda : 
VdeaJ^ pallavayatyumdpatidha/rah. 
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association with his force of many furious elephants,^ and contracted the 
disgraceful stain of association with a Mataijgi. 

But Umapatidhara heard of that circumstance^ and thinking that, owing 
to the sternness of his disposition, he would not be able to restrain his 
master,^ in order to admonish him in another way, he wrote up secretly 
these stanzas on the notice-board of the counciUpavilion, — 

Coolness indeed is your quality, and next to that a natural clearness ; 

What are we to say 1 Other impure things become pure by touching you ; 

And what further cause for commendation of you is there 1 You are the 
life of creatures ; 

If you, water, go on a downward path, who is able to restrain you 1' 

If you ride on a bull, what disgrace therefore attaches to the elephants of 
the quarters? 

If you make to yourself ornamental bracelets with snakes^ there is not there- 
fore depreciation of gold : 

If you make the pale-rayed moon the decoration of your head, what reproach 
is that to the lamp of the three worlds, 

The friend of the lotuses 1 You are the lord of all the worlds. What are 
we to say 1 * 

If he boasts that he cut off the head of Brahma, if he has friendship with 
ghosts. 

If intoxicated he sports with the Mothers, if he delights in the burning- 
ground, 

If he creates and then destroys creatures, nevertheless devoutly concentrating 
my mind 

I adore him. What am I to do 1 The three worlds are empty : he indeed 
is lord. 

In Ubis great time of nightfall you are the only king, then why^ kumuda,^ 

Do you not shed abroad your splendour, eclipsing the fortune of the 
lotuses 1 

That Brahma reposes on the lotus and that it is honoured in the ranks of 
flowers, 

Who are you that you should prevent that 1 Even the Creator cannot do so 
much. 

^ The word miita/gga means elephant and also Ca94ala. There is an allusion to 
the fact that elephants become mast, 

' I follow the reading of P, a and jS anakalaniyatdm for andlokantyiUdm, I hare 
neglected the second <ta. 

' No. 6521 in B&htlingk's Indische Spruche. He reads hhavanti for vrajanii. So 
we must translate, '* What are we to say of your pureness ? " Also he reads, Kim 
cdnyat kathaydmif *'I will mention also another cause of praise." This stanza is 
taken from the Pra^nottaramala. 

^ No. 2655 in B5htlingk's Indische Spruche. It comes from the Kuyalayfinanda. 

' The kumuda is the mend of the moon and opens at night. 
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O necklace well-rounded, well -strung, very worthy, of very costly price, 
Your lovely form becomes the firm bosom of a beautiful dame : 
Alas ! clinging to the hard neck of a low-bom woman and thereby broken, 
You have lost, unfortunately, all your state of merit.^ 

On the occasion of a certain general reception^ the king read those 
stanzas^ and understood their drift, and cherished a secret hatred against 
the minister, for, — 

As a general rule, pointing out the right way leads to immediate wratb,^ 
As the showing of a mirror to one whose nose has been cut off. 

On this principle, he deprived him of his office to gratify his anger. 
Then, once on a time, that king, having returned from his royal circuit, 
saw that minister in a pitiable condition, alone, and at a loss for resources, 
and in his rage he made the elephant-driver drive the elephant at him to 
kill him. But he said to the elephant-driver, '* Restrain the elephant 
from its rush, until I have said something to the king.'' The elephant- 
driver complied with his request, and then Umapatidhara said, — 

He stands naked with his body grey with dnst, he mounts on the back of 

a cow; 
He sports with snakes ; he dances, bearing aloft the blood-dripping skin of 

an elephant ; 
We fix our love ^ on Qiva on account of these and similar deeds outside the 

pale of good custom ; 
Such is the behaviour of one to whom preceptors do not teach the truth.^ 

The elephant of the king's mind was in this way restrained by the 
elephant-hook of the minister's discernment, and repenting somewhat ^ of 
his conduct, blaming himself freely, he gradually abandoned that evil 
practice, and made Umapatidhara once more minister. 

Here ends the story of Laksmanasena and Umapatidhara. 

Then, in the town of Benares, a king, of the name of Jayacandra^ 
cherishing the fortune of a mighty kingdom, bore the title of ^^ the 
cripple,** because he was so embarrassed with the multitude of his forces, 
that he could not march anywhere without resting on the two staves of the 

^ This passage is full of pans. '* Well-rounded " means also '* of good conduct/' 
and the same word stands for ** merit" and *' string." It is necessary to read 
maharghya for ina/narghya with a and i3. P has maharghya. 

* I read sa/rvdvasaraprastave with P and a. 

3 I read aampraiikopdya with P, a and fi. There is a misprint in the text. In 
the next line, for yadv<idddarga° a and $ give vi(;uddhdda/r^^. 

-* P, a and $ give dbaddhardgo Ha/rah. I think that this would- mean *' ^i^^ 
delights in these and similar practices." 

' For «anto a and B give satyam and P haihty^, I read sdiyixm. 

' I read with a and 3 carite kificit sdnuqayah. P gives Gavite kacit. 
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Yamuna and the Garjga.^ Once on a time, the wife of a head of a family 
who was a citizen of that town, a lady named Suhava, surpassing in beauty 
the females of the three worlds, had been playing in the water in the 
season of terrible heat, and was standing on the bank of the rirer of the 
gods.^ That wagtail -eyed one saw a wagtail sitting on the crest of a snake, 
and thinking that omen a most incomprehensible one,^ she fell at the feet 
of a certain Brahman, who had come to bathe, and asked him for an 
explanation of it. That man learned in omens said to her, " If you will 
always observe my command, I will tell you the explanation of it." She 
said, '* That command shall be reverenced by me as if it were the 
command of a father ; I will always carry it on my head.** * When 
she promised this, he said to her, " On the seventh day from this you will 
become the head wife of this king." Thereupon they both returned home. 
Then, on the day fixed by that Brahman learned in omens^ that king, 
on returning from his royal circuity saw in a certain street that young wife ^ 
of a householder, whose body, though she was unadorned, was sanctified by 
infinite beauty, and accepting her as the thief of all the wealth of his 
heart, he made her his head wife. Subsequently, she, out of gratitude, 
remembered her promise to the Brahman, and after she had told the king 
of that augury of Yidyadhara, that Yidyadhara was summoned by beat of 
drum, and the king, seeing that seven hundred men named Yidyadhara 
arrived, separated that one after he had been recognized, and duly honoured 
and dismissed the others, and then he said to Yidyadhara, who was dis- 
tressed with adversity, " Ask what you like." ^ He was delighted with 
the king's command, and said^ '^Let me always attend on your royal 
person." The king consented, saying, " So be it ! " and afterwards, 
observing his boundless cleverness, he made him bear the chief burden in 
all the business of the state. So he gradually accumulated wealth, and 
every day he had made for the thirty-two ladies of his harem ornaments 
perfumed with abundance of genuine camphor, tind had the old ones flung 
into the rubbish-hole, as if they were flowers offered to a deity, and like a 
visible incarnation of some god, he continued to taste heavenly enjoy- 
ments ; but he never tasted food himself, until he had given to eighteen 
thousand Brahmans the food that they desired. Then, once on a time, 
though possessing fourteen sciences, he was sent by the king to make war 

^ This means, I suppose, that his army extended from one river to the other. 

^ i.q. GaT)ga or Ganges. 

' The text is supported by the MSS., but the grammar seems to be defective. 
According to Yaraha Mihira XLY. 4 (Kern's translation), a wagtail is fortunate 
when seen on the head of a snake. 

* I find in a pitrnirvige^asya mdnydmdjndih sadaiva mUrdhnd vahdmi. This is 
probably right, aa F agrees, except that it gives erroneonsly djnd. 

^ Here she is called Qdldpatibdld. Before she was called gdldpateh patni. 

^ P and a read yathocitam. what is fitting. 
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on a foreign monarch, and as he plunged into country after country, at 
last he encamped in a region utterly devoid of fuel ; and when the time 
came to cook for those Brahmans, he supplied the cook with robes, and 
pieces of fine cloth smeared with oil, by way of fuel, and so managed to 
feed the Brahmans according to custom. Then he conquered the enemy 
that opposed him, and returned in triumph, and when he reached the 
environs of his own city, he heard that the king was angry, because he 
had burnt the pieces of fine cloth in order to procure food.^ So he caused 
his own house to be plundered by petitioners, and went off with the desire 
of worshipping holy places. The king followed him up and tried to 
conciliate him, but he through high spirit pointed out that his desire ^ was 
due to the king's disposition, and with great difficulty managed to take 
leave of him, and brought his life to a conclusion. Immediately after 
that, the queen Suhava asked the king to bestow the office of crown prince 
on her son, but he admonished her, saying, ''It is not fitting to bestow the 
sceptre of our race on the son of an unchaste woman." So being desirous 
of killing her husband, she summoned the Mlecchas. 

Then the kiog heard of that cii'cumstance by a report that came from 
his representatives,^ so he respectfully asked a certain Digambara, who had 
won the favour of a boon from Fadmavati, for an augury, and he informed 
the king that the goddess Fadmavati had certainly issued an order for- 
bidding the approach of the Mlecchas. Then the king, hearing after some 
days that the Mlecchas were drawing nigh, asked the Digambara, *' What 
is the meaning of this ? " So the Digambara that very night began a 
sacrifice before Fadmavati in the presence of the king. Then Fadmavati, 
brought there by his perfect power of attracting spirits, appeared within 
the garland of flame in the sacrificial pit, and said that she had forbidden 
'the approach of the Turuskas. Then the naked mendicant, in a fit of 
rage, seized the goddess by the cars, and said, ''As the Mlecchas are 
approaching, do you, even you, say what is false 1 " * When he reproached 
her in these words, she said, " That Fadmavati, whom you question so 
devoutly, has fled from the might of my prowess; while I, being the 
family deity of the Mlecchas, encourage people with false speeches, and by 
means of the Mlecchas rob them of breath." ^ When she had said this, 
she disappeared. The next morning the king found out by actual deeds 

Piny ska is g^ven in the smaller BOhtlingk as Oelkuchen, but here it must 
mean food generally. 

' But P, a and B give nrpater a^yam svahhil&^aBamhhavena. 

' 8thdnapwru9dnam. 

** P, a and $ read hru$e. If we adopt this, reading, we may perhaps translate, 
** As they are near, what is the npshot of the whole matter ? Are jou saying what 
is false ? " 

^ P reads vigataqvdsam ; bat the reading of the t«xt, which is that of a and jS, 
must probably be taken in this sense. 
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that Benares was surrounded by the army of the Mlecchas, for the twang- 
ing of their bows drowned the sound of fourteen hundred pairs of 
kettle-drums,^ and as his mind was bewildered by the mighty host of the 
Mlecchas, he placed that son of queen Suhava on his own elephant, and 
plunged, elephant and all, into the waters of the Ganges. 

Here ends the story of Jayacandra. 

Then a E^atriya, named Jagaddeva,^ who was the most eminent of 
heroes in three ways/^ though honoured by the emperor Siddha, was 
earnestly invited by the glorious king Faramardin the crusher of his 
enemies,^ who was enslaved by the charm of Jagaddeva's merits, and so 
he went to the country of Kuntala, >vhich jnay be called the braided 
hair-knot ^ of the matron Earth. When the doorkeeper announced his 
arrival to Faramardin, it happened that a low woman was dancing in his 
court, unclothed save for a flowered petticoat^ and at that moment she was 
seized with shame, and, snatching up her upper garment, sat down where 
she was. Then the king's doorkeeper introduced Jagaddeva, and the king, 
after showing him respect, and honouring him with friendly conversation 
and so on, gave him a piece of fine dukula-BinS as a splendid covering, 
together with^ an incomparably magnificent piece of cloth, the value of 
which amounted to a lakh. When Jagaddeva had sat down on a 
distinguished seat, and the temporary disturbance in the court had ceased, 
the king ordered the low dancer to resume her dance. Then she, being 
renowned for making a show of propriety, and unequalled in wily 
cleverness,^ said, '' The only man in the world, named Jagaddeva, has just 
arrived, so I am ashamed to be without my upper garment in his presence. 
Women, in the presence of women, behave as they like." His mind waa 
gratified by this surpassing praise, and he gave her the two garments 
which the king had bestowed on him. Then, owing to the favour of 
Faramardin, Jagaddeva became governor of a province, and his teacher 
came to visit him, and presented him with this stanza: — 

A Brahmany drake ® asked a lotus,* *' Tell me, friend, is there anywhere 

such a place to live in 
Where night does not take place on the earth for a long time ? " The 

lotus answered, 

' I omit hale, as it is not found in P, a or d. I suppose that nihsvana is a mosioal 
instrument consisting of two pieces of metal. 

* This Jagaddeva is apparently referred to in Kirtikaumudi II. 99. 
' The editor tells us, in mercy, generosity and warlike prowess. 

* I find in P paramarditcKp'iya ^Paramardind. 

* Kuntala means *' hair" or " lock of hair." 

^ I read yutathy with a and /3, for yugam P has yuta. 

7 I find in P av^cityaprapance ecbncufcancaccdturyadhurya; a agrees, but has 
'^prapaUca!* ; but B agrees with the text. 

^ The Brahmany drake separates from its mate at night. 
^ P gives pdntharhf a traveller ; a and /3, pdtham, water. 
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'< Meru ^ has been brought to an end by the man named Jagaddeva, by 

means of gifts of gold, 
And so for the last few days this sun has not been hidden ; thus he has 

created perpetual day." 

As a reward for this stanza, that munificent man gave him half a lakh. 

While Jagaddeva, whose right arm is skilful in protecting the earth, the 

consecrating priest of generosity, 
The home of prosperity, of fortunate birth, is bestowing gifts on the 

world. 
The servants become continually occupied every day, in the houses of 

learned men, 
In making ropes for the binding-trees of choice elephants,^ and tethers for 

horses. 
While you Uve, there are living Bali, Karnia and Dadhici, 
But while I live, O Jagaddeva, Poverty is alive. 
While the Disposer is creating poor men, and you are making satisfied 

men^ 
We do not know, Jagaddeva, whose hand will cease first. 
Jagaddeva, when you enter the temple of Qiva, the lord of the world, 
Your- glory is like the lii/ga, and the asterisms ^ like whole grain poured 

upon it. 
The sea is unfathomable ; the vessel of the earth is broad ; the ether is 

omnipresent ; 
Meru is lofty ; Yisnu, the enemy of Elaitabha, is renowned for greatness ; 
Jagaddeva is heroic ; the tree of the gods is generous ; the river of the 

gods 
Is purifying ; the moon is nectar-raining ; these facts are no novelty. 

Jagaddeva had given the words "no novelty," and the stanza was 
completed by a papdit. The stanzas cited above and others like them 
must be considered as handed down by tradition. 

Then the queen-consort of king Faramardin was the adopted sister of 
Jagaddeva. Ooce on a time, Jagaddeva was sent by the king to conquer 
a neighbouring^ sovereign, and while he was worshipping the god, he 
heard that his soldiers were attacked by the enemy's force, which had 
entrapped them into an ambuscade ; but he did not cease performing the 
worship of the god in which he was engaged. On that occasion, king 

' Monnt Mora consistB of gold and jewels. The planets revolve round it. 

* Literally smell-elepl&uits, the smell of whiob pats to flight other elephants. 

* The nak^airamaladipikdh in the temple of QivA are mentioned on page 216 of 
the printed text. 

* I read sinWUa with P, a and /3. 
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Paraniardin, having ascertained from the report of spies the tidings of the 
defeat of Jagaddeva, an event which was unexampled, eaid to the queen, 
** Your brother, though he wears the title of the chief of battle-heroes, has 
been overcome by the enemy, and reduced to such a condition that he is 
not even able to escape." When that queen heard this cutting sarcasm of 
the king, she, though it was the time of morning-twilight, looked towards 
the western quarter. The king said, " What are you looking for ? " She 
said, *' The sunrise." The king said, *' Silly woman, does the sun ever 
rise in the western quarter)'' She answered, "The visible universe of 
Brahma is turned upside down ; the sunrise may take place in the western 
quarter, though difficult to happen ; but never can the defeat of the prince 
of Ksatriyas, Jagaddeva, take place." Such was the loving conversation of 
the royal couple. After the worship of the god was concluded, Jagaddeva 
rose up, with five hundred brave warriors, and easily dispersed that army,^ 
as the sun the accumulation of darkness, as a lion's whelp a herd of 
elephants, as an eddy of wind a bank of clouds. Then the king, named 
Paramardin, enjoying a splendid sovereignty which became quite proverbial 
in the world, day and night, except during the time of sleep, adorned with 
his might the use of the knife, and ruthlessly killed with his dagger every 
day at mealtime one cook, while engaged in serving up the food, and thus 
he was waited upon in the year by three hundred and sixty cooks. By 
this practice he acquired the title of the '^ Destroying flame of wrath.'' 

Ether, advance ; move on, ye cardinal points ; become thou broad, O 

Earth; 
You have beheld with your own eyes the development of the glories of 

primeval kings ; 
Observe! from the increasing expansion of the collected glory of king 

Paramardin, 
The egg of Brahma ^ is assuming the condition of a pomegranate bursting 

from the swelling of its seeds. 

Praised with this and simUar praises, he long enjoyed the sweets of rula 
Now it happened that he was involved in war with Prthviraja the king of 
the Sapadalaksa country, and he went up to the field of battle. His army 
Wi(3 defeated and he became a fugitive. Fleeing in the first direction that 
ulTered itself, he reached his own capital. Then a former servant of that 
kiiijr, named Purva,^ who had been disgraced and banished from the country, 
came into the royal court of Prthviraja, and after he had made his bow, he 

^ I read with fi tadhalam dcUay&mdsa. P and a give simplj dalayam&sa. 
'i.e. the universe. 

^ I follow the reading of a and /3, apamdnitah Purvah Icopi tatpurvasevdko. P has 
apamdnitasurvasevako. 
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was asked by the king, " What deity is specially worshipped in the city of 
Paramardin on account of benefits 1 " Thereupon he recited this stanza, 
which was suited to the occasion : — 

Enthusiasm about the worship of the moon-diademed god is slack, there is 

no thirst for adoring Kfsna ; 
There is a torpor about prostrations before the wife of (^iva ; the house of 

Brahma is distracted ; ^ 
Grass is now worshipped in Paramardin's city, because, when taken in the 

mouth, 
It preserved our lord Paramardin from Prthviraja, the king of men.^ 

The king, pleased with this panegyric, bestowed on him the present 
which he desired.^ 

He repulsed from his city thrice seven times the king of the Mlecchas, but 
nevertheless that very king came for the twenty-second time to the capital 
of Prthviraja, and encamped there with his formidable army. A chief of 
heroes, named Tui)ga, a recipient of boundless favours from his master, 
bearing the bravery characteristic of the warrior race, like a second body,* 
perceiving that his king's mind was full of annoyance because the enemy 
came back again and again like a mosquito that is driven away, entered 
at night-time the camp of the king of the Mlecchas, together with his 
son, who was the very image of himself. He found round the pavilion 
of that enemy a ditch fiercely flaming ^ with charcoal made of kkadira 
wood. So he said to his son, *'I will plunge into this, and then you must 
sot your foot on my back, and put to death that king of the Mlecchas.'' 
When the father had given his son these instructions, the son said, '* This 
task is utterly impossible for me to accomplish, and it is also utterly im- 
possible for me to witness the death of my father out of a longing for life ; 
therefore I will plunge into the ditch myself ; do you bring the king to his 
end." When he had said this, he acted accordingly, and then his father, 
thinking that his master's business was all but accomplished, put to death 
that enemy with ease, and returned home. When the night had almost 
turned into mornings the hostile army, finding that their king was killeJ, 

^ I read stambhah with a and /3, and take grahah in the sense of grhah. Indeed 
jB gives grhah, 

^ There is an allusion to the custom of taking gprass in the month in token of 
submission. 

' I reskd iti stutiparitofitcJi sa raja tcbmtadipsitena pdrito9^cna anujagr aha. This 
is substantially the reading of P, a and jB, but I substitute pdritoHkena for pari- 
tofitena, 

* I read with a and fi prasddapdtram dvittyamiva gdtram, 

' The Sanskrit word dhagadhagdyamdnanif which I have thus translate I, does 
not appear in the dictionaries, but it is probably identical with the Marathi word 
dhagdha^i^em, to bum, glow fiercely. 
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took to flight. That hero Tui)ga, being of lofty nature, ne^er told the king 
the real state of the case. On a certain occasion the king, seeing that the 
wife of Tai)ga's son, who was well known on account of her being honoured 
by the sovoreign^^ had left off wearing her auspicious bracelet, in a flufry 
asked Tui)ga the reason, but he, though questioned, being profound as 
the sea, kept within the bound of silence, and said nothing, until the king 
adjured him by his own life ^ to answer, when he said, '' It is painful to 
have to commit the offence of declaring one's own merit ; ^ nevertheless at 
the king's request I will tell the truth." Thereupon he related the whole 
occurrence, exactly as it took place, though he was afraid that a recompense 
would be made him. 

This is a certain great and world-transcending 

Stemheartedness of lofty-souled ones ; 

When they have conferred a beneiit, they are free from desire. 

Dreading lest they should receive a recompense &om their neighbour. 

Here ends the story of the hero Tugga. 

Then, once on a time, the son of that king of the Mlecchas, being now 
himself king, remembering his father's feud, and being desirous of making 
war on the king of the Sapadalak^a country, came with all his host^ but 
that army was driven away by the arrows of the valiant bowmen that 
formed the advance-guard of Ppthviraja's army, as if by heavy showers 
from the clouds of the rainy season, and then Prthviraja went in pursuit 
of it. The officer^ that presided over the kitchen said to him, '* It will not 
be e^y for even seven hundred she-camels to carry the kitchen service, so 
your Majesty should furnish me with a few more she-camels." The king 
gave him the following assurance : '* When I have cut off the king of the 
Mlecchas,^ I will give you the she-camels that you ask for," and started 
off again on his march. A minister named Some9vara again and again 
tried to dissuade him^ but the king^ erroneously supposing that he favoured 
the enemy, cut off his ears. Some9vara was incensed against that king on 
account of tliat cruel outrage, so he repaired to the king of the Mlecchas, 
and made him and his followers trust him by revealing to them that insult, 
and then led them into the neighbourhood of Prthvir^a's camp. King 
Pf thviraja was sleeping, after bringing to an end the fast of the eleventh 
day, and when a furious combat took place between the heroes of his 

* The reading of a, rajamdnatayaf would mean *^on account of her asnal 
magnificence." 

> All the MSS. read nija. 

* The words pr^fo nijagunapdiaJcam are omitted in a. For the sentiment cp. 
Vairagya^ataka 36 (ed. Telang), nija^u>ncbkathdipdtaka7nap%, 

* Here pahcdkula means simply an officer. 

^ According to a and /i, ** and seized his camels " shonld be inserted. 
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vanguaid and the Mlecohas,^ he was so excessively drowsy that he wan 
fettered by the Turu^kas, and taken to their king's palace. On a second 
occasion, the king was bringing to an end the fast of the eleventh day, 
and while he was worshipping the god^ the king of the MIecchas sent there 
some roasted flesh on a dish. They placed it inside the tent, but, as at 
that precise moment every one was occupied with the worship of the god, 
a dog proceeded to make off with that meat. The sentinels said to the 
king, *' Why do you not rescue the meat ? " He said, " I am looking on 
with a mind bewildered with wonder at the fact that my kitchen service, 
which formerly could with difficulty be carried by seven hundred camels, 
is now reduced to such a pitiable condition by the arrangement of spiteful 
destiny." They said, "Have you still any heroic vigour left in you 1" 
He said, " If I manage ^ to return to my own palace, I will show you the 
strength of my body." The sentinels informed the king of the MIecchas, 
who, being eager to behold Prthviraja's valour, took him to his own capital; 
but when he was about to reinstate him as sovereign in his own palace, he 
saw there in the picture-gallery MIecchas represented as being slain by 
droves of pigs. The sovereign of the Turu^kas was exceedingly incensed 
at this biting insult, and he put Pf thviraja to death by cutting off his head 
with an axe. 

Here end the stories of king Paramardin and Jagaddeva and Pf thviraja. 

Then there lived in (^atanandapura, to which the sea served as a moat, a 
king of the name of Mahananda, and his queen was called Madanarekha. 
As the king had a numerous harem, he was indifferent to the queen,^ and 
for this reason she was anxious to perform some magical rite in order to 
bewitch her husband, and so gain his affection, and with this object she 
kept questioning all kinds of foreigners and professors of arts, and at last 
she obtained an infallible philtre for the work of enchantment from a 
truthful reliable person, but at the moment when she was about to employ 
it, she remembered the maxim, — 

" The procuring of love by the might of charms and roots is called 
treachery against a husband ; " 

so, like a virtuous woman, she threw that magic powder into the sea. 
But inasmuch as the force of gems, spells and simples is incalculable, the 
sea was captivated by the might of that medicine, and came at night in 
human form, and made the queen pregnant. Thus the king, suddenly 
finding out the fact of her pi'egnancy from obvious indications, was angry, 

^ For Mleeehadhipatindik P g^yes MIecchSnd (stc.) : a and omit the word, but 
give Mleeehdnath after saha, I follow the MSS. 

3 I read labhe with P. 

' I read with a and /3, ^pracurydt tdm praii vimktaeetd nrpatiriti tailSwcmana^. 
This is to a certain extent confirmed by P, which gives tdm pratinti Bamvanana''. 
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and was considering for her some punishment or other, such as banishment 
and so on, and preparations were being persistently pushed forward for her 
execution, when the sea appeared in visible form, and proclaimed himself 
in these words, *' I am the deity that presides over the sea/' ^ and consoled 
her, saying, ^' Do not fear, timid one." ^ Then he said to the king, — 

'^ He who marries a maiden of good birth, adorned with virtue, 
And does not regard her with an equal eye, is said to be exceedingly 
wicked. 

Therefore I will drown you who despise her, and your harem and atten- 
dants with a tide overflowing the shore as at the day of doom." When ttiti 
queen was terrified at this speech, and set herself to propitiate him, he 
said, " This is my son, so I will give him a new land fit for him to rule 
in." 8 When he had said this, he withdrew his waters in certain places, 
and revealed islands. All these became generally known to people as 
Kauijkanas.'^ 

Here ends the story of the origin of the Koi)kan. 

Then, in the city of Pa^aliputra, there was a certain son of a Brahman 
named Yaraha, and he from his birth was a believer in astrology, but on 
account of his poverty he grazed cattle in order to keep himself alive. As 
he was thus employed, one day he drew a horoscope on a certain stone, and 
returned homo at nightfall without rubbing it out.* When he had per- 
formed the duties appropriate to the time, he sat down to eat at night-time, 
and remembering that he ought to rub out the horoscope, he fearlessly 
went to the place at night, but when he reached it, he saw a lion sitting 
on the stone. Eegarding even the lion with contempt, he placed his hand 
under the creature's belly, and began to rub out • the horoscope. While 
he was so engaged, the sun-god abandoned the form of a lion, and mani- 
fested himself in his true shape, and said, "Choose a boon." Then Varaha 
asked by way of a boon, " Show me the whole circle of the asterisms and 
the planets." So the sun-god made him mount on his chariot, and took 
him to the heaven, and there he inspected on the spot for a year^ the con- 

^ Here o gives jaZadher°, This I adopt. 

' The word hhiru is inserted in a and /3. P gives tiru apparently. 

^ After majjayi9ydmi P, a and $ insert iti hhayabhrdntayd anunayapardya ayam 
TYhodiya eva aunuh tad asmai sdmrdjyocitaih navydm bhUminn aham ddsydmi. These 
words seem to be required and I have adopted them. 

^ KawQkandni. The word which I represent by the modem Kor)kan is Kangkana. 

' Akftatadvisarjannh. Here P gives visaiianahy and a and fi agree. Below P has 
lagnavisajavdntf bnt a and fs have lagntbviaarjandm'*. Professor Lenmann would 
read °vimdrjanahf and below lagndvimdrjanam, 

® Here a has visarjayaUy fi visrjcm, P vimrjcm with the printed text. Professor 
Lenmann thinks that the root mrj is meant thronghont. On page 36 of the printed 
text a and P have unmrjya where the Bombay editor gives utsrjya^ which sapports 
Professor Lenmann's view. 

7 I read with a and /3, vatsarantim. 
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diiions of the planets, their retrograde motion, their accelerated motion, 
their rising and setting, and so on, and came back to the world, and because 
the sun ^ had shown him this favour, he became known by the name of 
Vaiahamihira. He was highly honoured by king Nanda, and he composed 
a new treatise on astronomy called the Varahi Samhita. Theu, once on a 
time, on the occasion of the birth of a son to himself, he set up a clock in 
his house, and according to it he ascertained exactly ^ the position of the 
heavenly bodies at the time of birth, and in accordance with the treatises 
on nativities, by the help of the knowledge of the whole circle of planets 
seen by himself with his own eyes in the zodiac^ he predicted for that son 
a life of the length of a hundred years. On the great birth-festival there 
was nobody that did not come with a present in his hand, from the 
king downwards, with the single exception of the Jaina teacher, named 
Bhadrabahu, his younger brother. That astrologer told the minister 
Qakadiala,^ who was devoted to the Jina, the reason of that Jaina doctor's 
not coming, in a way that was full of censure. That great-souled one was 
informed by the minister, and as, thanks to his perfect knowledge of the 
scripture, he had grasped in his hand, like an dmalaka fruit, the three 
times, he pointed out that he did not come because he must declare, that 
that son would die on the twentieth day from birth, by means of a cat. The 
minister repeated this declaration of his ^ to Yarahamihira, and from that 
time forth Yarahamihira, in order to avert from his family that calamity 
which was inevitably to befall that son, made use of hundreds of devices to 
keep away cats. Nevertheless, on the date specified, at night, a bar 
suddenly fell on the boy's head, and so he went to the next world. Then 
the reverend teacher Bhadrabahu, in order to extract that dart of grief, 
went to Yarahamihira's house, and when he arrived there, he saw in the 
courtyard of the house, all Yarahamihira's books treating of the science of 
astrology, piled together in a heap, on the point of being burnt. He asked 
the astrologer, *' What is the meaning of this ? " He enviously reproached 
the Jaina hermit, and said despondently, '* I will burn these doubt-pro- 
ducing books,^ by which even I have been deceived." Thereupon the Jaina 
hermit explained to him completely, by virtue of his knowledge of the 
scriptures, the position of the heavenly bodies at his son's birth, and by 
his keen discernment informed him of the effect of those planets, and 

' I read t^iiddham with P, a and iS. 

' In the Eatha Sarit Sagara, and the Pari^iffaparvan (ed. Jacobi), the name is 
(Jakatala. I find Gakatali in a and /3. 

^ I follow the reading of a and iS, iti te9dm upade^e Vardhamikirdya nivedite, 
P has iti iefdm upade^a ca tdm Vardhamihirdya nivedite, 

^ I have translated the reading of the text, bat fi gives etdni roha/nmohaeandoha- 
kdrli^i. P g^ves mdha for moha, and a, moda^ followed by doha, I should translate, 
<< these books which produce an accumulation of growing infatuation." 
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showed that the result was twenty days of life. In this way he took away 
his disgust with his art. Bat that astrologer said, ^' Tour prediction that 
the boy would be killed by a cat was erroneous." When he said this, the 
great hermit had that bar brought there^ and showed him the figure of a 
cat scratched on it^ and said» *' Is destiny ever frustrated 1 " 

For whom do we weep here 1 ' Who has gone 1 This body is composed of 

imperishable atoms ; 
If grief IB merely due to the destruction of a particular arrangement of them, 

never must we give way to despair. 
By existences produced from non-existence^ called into existence by the 

power of delusion, 
And ending in the state of non-existence,^ infatuation is not produced in 

the good. 

Having admonished him by this speech and argument that hermit went 
to his own place. 

Though Yarahamihira was thus instructed, he was so confused by the 
Dhatiura-poison of false religion, that everything presented itself to him 
in a yellow light.^ Owing to his excessive jealousy of that Jaina hermit, 
he injured by sorcery some of the laymen devoted to him, and others he 
killed. . The hermit by his great knowledge found out this fact from them, 
and in order to put a stop to this trouble,^ he composed a new panegyric, 
called the trouble-removing noose. 

Here ends the story of Yarahamihira. 

Then, on the mountain named phai)ka, there was a Bajput named 
Banasiiiiha. He had a daughter nimed Bhupala, and Yasuki,^ seeing that 
she surpassed in beauty the maidens of the snake- world, fell in love with 
her, and visited her, and had a son by her, named Nagarjuna. The mind 
of that king of Patala was infatuated with love for his son, and he made 
him eat the fruits, roots, and leaves of all herbs, and owing to their virtue 
he was adorned with great magical powers, and inasmuch as he was a great 
magician, he was able to penetrate the earth, and though he was teacher of 
arts to king Satavahana, and had thus obtained a distinguished position, 
he waited on the teacheit Padalipta in the town of Padalipta, in order to 

^ I rftad with P, a and /3, kasydtraca for hasm&tf and insert with the same three 
MSS.) kayo* yam before pa/ramdf^avo. 

' I read with a and iS, ahhdvanifihdparyantaih, and hhramah for tamaJi with a and 
fi. P gives trafnafy. 

' I read with a and fif dhatturitasya kanaJcahhrdntiriva tefu matMrocehekdt tad- 
hhaktdn updsakdn dbhicdra°. P gives dha/naritasya kanakahhrdntiriva te^u matsa- 
rocchekdd bhaktdn umdsakdn. We have had an allusion before to this property of 
Dhattura. I take it that uccheka = utseka, 

* I insert upaaargagdntaye before upasa/rgaTuiTwm with P, a and /3. 

* The king of the snakes, who roles the ondergroond world Patala. 
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acquire the art of flying in the air. As his mind was uplifted with pride,^ 
he took the following coarse. His teacher had at meal-time flown through 
the air by virtue of an unguent applied to his feet,^ and adored the holy 
places A^tapada and others, so, when he returned home, Nagarjuna washed 
his feet, and as he knew the colour, taste, smell, and other properties of 
107 potent herbs, he quickly found out in that way what the unguent 
was made of ; so he applied it to his feet, despising his teacher, and flew 
up like a cock or a peacock, but fell into a pit^ and so his body was 
crippled with the multitude of bruises thereby produced. E[ib teacher 
questioned him^ saying, " What is the meaning of thisl" So he told hia 
teacher exactly what had occurred. The teacher was astonished in his 
mind at his ingenuity, and placed his lotus-like hand on his head and 
said, " You must wet those herbs with water, in which grains of rice, that 
ripens in sixty days,^ have been boiled^ and then you will be able to fly 
through the air by anointing your feet with an unguent made of them." 
In this way Nagarjuna obtained one magical power by his teacher's 
favour. Moreover, he heard from his mouth that an elixir, prepared in 
front of the image of Par9vanatha and bruised by a woman, devoted to her 
husband, and distinguished by all the good points of womanhood, was 
all-powerful. Now there was an image of Far9vanatha, which Samudra- 
vijaya, of the Da9arha race, heard ^ to be very excellent from the mouth of 
Neminatha, who knew the three times, and so he had it made of jewels, 
and set it up in a temple in Dvaravati, but after Dvaravati was burnt, and 
that city was overwhelmed by the sea, the image remained unharmed in 
that very sea. The ship of a merchant of Kanti^^ named Dhanapati, was 
arrested there by the exceeding might of the god, and the merchant was 
informed by a divine voice, ''Here is an image of a Jina." So he sent 
out sailors at that vei-y spot, and fastening round it seven new ropes, drew 
it up, and placed it in a temple which he himself built in his own city, as 
having gained something past all conception. That all-surpassing image 
Nagarjuna carried oS in order to prepare his magic elixir, and set it up on 
the bank of the river Sedii, and to compound this magic medicine in front 
of it^ he brought there every night the virtuous ^ wife of king Satavahana, 

^ I read with P, mSnocchritamatir for vratamatir ; a has manosHtckmatir ; and /3, 
manojjitamatir. 

' See note on page 694 of the second yolnme of mj translation of the Katha 
Sarit Sagara. 

' P, /3 and a give foffika. The abridged Petersburg Dictionary g^ves as the 
meaning of taftikctf in sechzig Tagen reifender Rets. (See Cowell and Thomas' 
Translation of the Harsa Carita, p. 225, note 1.) 

* Fy a and $ omit frutvd (heard). The passage would mean " had made 
according to the directions of Nemi." 

^ I find in a, K(intihhya°f which means a rioh merchant from Kanti. P has 
Kdntltah. 

* I read with P, ^scUavahanapatnim ekapatnim. 
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named Candralekha, by the help of demons that he had subjugated bj 
witchcraft, and made her bruise the herbs for the elixir. As in this way 
she was continually going to this spot and returning, she began to look 
upon Nagarjuna as a friend, and so asked him what was the object of 
bruising those herbs. He told her the whole circumstance of the all- 
powerful elixir, in accordance with his own idea, and treated her with a 
kindness that baffled the power of. description, and showed her an 
increasing familiarity ^ that he extended to no one else. Then, once on a 
time, she told this story to her own two sons, and they, desiring the elixir, 
left the kingdom, and went to the land adorned by the presence of 
Nagarjuna, and treacherously disguising themselves in order to get 
possession of that medicine, gained over, by a gift of money, the cook of 
the place where he took his meals^ and asked her for news of the elixir. 
She, in order to find out about it, flavoured with that view his rcucwatt 
with overmuch salt, and after six months had passed, he began to abuse 
the rasavati as being briny. Then she intimated to the two princes by 
signs that the elixir was complete. Then they, who had been adopted as 
his nephews,^ being eager to seize the elixir, and having found out by 
rumour, reaching them in a roundabout way, the fact that Yasuki had 
predicted Nagarjuna's death by a blade of darbha-greaB^ killed him by 
that very weapon as predicted, and that elixir, in virtue of its being 
presided over by a deity duly set up,^ vanished. Where that elixir was 
arrested is the holy place of Par9vanatha, called Stambhanaka, surpassing 
even the elixir, as it gives to all people the objects that they desire. 
After some time had elapsed from that event, that image was covered with 
earth, all but the face. Then the Jaina doctor Abhayasuri performed, by 
the command of the goddess that executes the orders of the Jina, dedmla ^ 
penances for six months, and employing chalk, he finished the commentary 
on the nine Ai)gas, and then a serious disease spread itself in his body, but 
the ruler of Patala, named the glorious Dharanendra,^ took the form of a 
white snake, and licked his body with his tongue, and immediately 
made him free from disease, and showed that holy place to the reverend 
doctor Abhayadeva. That doctor came there with the worshipful con- 
gregation, and saw a cow giving milk, and composed, in a place pointed out 

^ I read with P, a and iS, svajanyam. But the reading of the text makes good 
sense. 

' No doubt he had adopted their mother as his sister. This custom has been 
mentioned. 

' P and a givo sa suprat'ft(hitadei^ddhisihanavcLsacca. This I foUow. 

* Ac&mla means the eating of dry food simply moistened or boiled in water. 
(See Dr. Hoomle's paper in the Indian Antiquary for August, 1890, note 31.) 

' King Dharana is mentioned in the Katha Eo^a (p. 184 of my translation). He 
is a king of the Nagakumaras. (Weber's Bhagayati, p. 211.) Prasadya is a 
misprint for praaahya. 
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by some yonog cowherds, a new panegyric of thirty-two stanzas, and 
brought to light with the thirtieth stanza the image of Par9vanatha. By 
the order of the deity that stanza was kept a profound secret. 

May that image of the Jiua Par9yanatha in the city of Stambhanaka 

protect yoUy 
Which, when first produced,! was worshipped in a temple for four 

thousand autumns, 
As lord by Indra, Krsna, and Yaru^a, then in his own temple * in Kanti 
By the rich Dhane9vara, and then by the great Nagaijuna ! 

Here end the stories about the origin of Nagarjuna and the mani- 
festation of the holy place Stambhanaka. 

Then, in the city of Avanti, a certain Brahman, who was employed in 
teaching the grammar of Pacini, and had taken a vow to prostrate himself 
before the image of Qane9a on the banks of the Sipra, that fulfilled men's 
desires like a wishing-stone, being worried by his pupils with questions 
about the explanation of grammatical theses ^ and so on, one day in the 
rainy season, when the swollen current of that river was flowing onward, 
jumped into it, and by good luck came in contact with a tree, and 
supporting himself by placing his hand on its root, reached a boat, and 
worshipped Gane9a face to face. The god was pleased with his daring,^ 
and said to him, " Choose a boon.*' He asked that he might be instructed 
in Pacini, and the god consented, and giving him a piece of chalk, explained 
to him the grammar daily. The grammar was thoroughly considered at the 
end of six months, and then the Brahman at once bade adieu to Gane9a, 
and, taking with him the first copy of his work^ entered that city, and sat 
down on the open space in front of a certain house and went to sleep. 
Then, the next morning, a hetaera, being informed of that circumstance by 
her maids, who found him in such a condition, made them bring him, and 
placed him on a swing-bed. At the end of three days and three nights he 
shook off his sleep to a certain extent, and looking at the wonderful 
pictures of the picture-gallery and other rooms^ he thought that he had 
been bom into the heavenly-world, but he was informed of the real state 
of affairs by the heUxera. She satisfied him with a bath, food and drink, 

' I baye endeavonred to translate janmSgre which I find in P, a and /3, instead of 
yanmarge. The words *' image of the " are not in the original. The deity was, no 
donbt, a local deity, identified by the Jainas with Par^vanatha. 

* I find in $, so varddhimadhye, an aUosion to the fact that the image was found 
ill the sea ; a g^ves svarvardhimadhye. 

' Anfrecht, in his Catalogns Catalogorum, gives the titles of two MSS. as 
Phakkikavyakhyana (the very word nsed hero), and Siddhantakanmndigudha- 
phakkikapraka^a. In Moles worth's Marathi Dictionary phdkkikd is said to mean sn 
assertion or argument to be maintained, a position or thesis. 

* I read taUdhasatuffena with P, a and /3. 
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and other attentions, and he went to the king's audience-hall and explained ^ 
correctly the grammar of Panini. He was liberally rewarded by the king 
and all the other learned men, and he gave to that Jietaera all the wealth 
that he received from them. 

Then he had successively four wives, belonging to four castes. Now the 
son of the Ksatriya wife was Yikramaditya, but the son of the Qudra 
wife was Bhartrhari. The latter was secretly taught in a cellar on account 
of his being of inferior caste, but the others were made to study openly. 
Accordingly, they were being instructed in communication with Bhartrhari, 
and the following line was being read out: — 

Charity^ enjoyment and waste are the three destinations of wealth.' 

Bhartrhari, as the usual communication was not made by the string, and 
the three other pupils, who were openly taught, asked for the second half ^ 
of the couplet, became angry, and scolded the teacher, saying, " What, you 
son of a concubine, do you not even now make the necessary communication 
by means of the string 1" Then he appeared in person, and blamed the 
writer of the treatise, saying : — 

Of wealth acquired by a hundred exertions, dearer even than life, 
Charit}' only is the destination, the others are deviations. 

Giving this version, he expressed his opinion that there was only one 
destination for wealth. That Bhartrhari wrote many books, the Vairagya- 
9ataka and others. 

Here ends the story of the birth of Bhartrhari. 

Then the ornament of the country of Malava, king Bhoja in Dhara, had 
a certain physician well read in medical treatises, named Vagbha^a, He 
made use of all the unwholesome things mentioned in the medical treatises, 
and so produced diseases, and then employed to check them the remedies 
and diets famous in Su9ruta, and so cured them. He then wished to try 
how long one could live without water, so he abstained from water, but at 
the end of three days his palate and lips were tormented with thirst, so he 
recited the following couplet: — 

* I find vyScdkhydr^ in a and P ; has vyaeakhyand, 

' No. 2757 in Bdhtlingk's Indischo Spriiche, found in Bhartrhari and elsewhere. 
The second line is : — 

Yo na dadati na hhuijkte tasya trtiyd gatir hhavati. 
He who does not give or enjoy, wastes. 

Clearly we must read vttarardhe with a and jB. They have Bha/rtrharx (short ♦) 
and kupita upddhydyo, thns representing the teacher as angry, because Bhartrhari 
did not pull the string. The reading of F is shorter than the text, and agrees in 
sense with a and /3. 
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Sometimes hot, sometimes cold, sometimes boiled and left to cool, 
Sometimes mixed with medicine, water in no case is forbidden. 

Such was the saying in praise of water that he uttered. He wrote a 
treatise named Yilgbhata^ with reference to his own experience.^ His son- 
in-law^ the younger Bahada, went with his father-in-law, the elder Bahama, 
to the king's palace in the early morning. After examining the appearance 
of the king's body, the elder Bahada said, " To-day you are free from 
disease." But king Bhoja observed a certain alteration in the features of 
the younger Bahada, and asked him the reason. He said, '* To-day, at the 
end of nighty consumption entered the king's body, for this is indicated by 
the appearance of a dark shade." In these words he revealed, by the 
inspiration of a deity, a process that could not be detected by the senses.' 
The king, astonished at the wide range of his acquirements, questioned 
him about the means of checking that disease,^ when he mentioned an elixir 
that cost three lakhs. That elixir was prepared in six months at the cost 
of so much money ^ with great care, and at nightfall the physician put it 
in a glass phial and laid it on the king's bed. In the morning the king 
wished to take that elixir after worshipping the divinity, and after the 
joyful ceremony of adoring the elixir was completed, and all the necessary 
preparations had been made, that younger physician, for some reason or 
other, dashed the glass phial on the ground and broke it. The king said, 
"Alas ! what is the meaning of thisi" The physician said, **The disease 
has been driven away by the mere smeU of the elixir, and as there is no 
dbease, what is the good of exhibiting without cause this medicine that 
consumes the elements of the body, since to-day, at the end of night, that 
dark shade that I spoke of before, has been seen to have abandoned the 
king's body, and to have gone far off. In this matter the decision rests 
with the king." The king was pleased with this assurance of his truthful- 
ness, and gave him a present that chased away poverty. Then all those 
diseases, being extirpated from the earth by that physician,^ went to heaven 
and told the two physicians, the sons of A9vinl, how shamefully they had 
been treated. Then those two A9vins, being astonished in their minds at 
that intelligence,^ took the form of a pair of blue birds, and sat on a turret 
underneath the window of the palace of Vagbhata, that champion who 

^ I prefer the reading of P, nijdnuhhute. The Asfaggahrdayasamhita is ascribed 
to Yagbha^a the younger, grandson of Yagbha^. (See Eggeling's Catalogue of 
MSS. in the India Office, p. 930.) 

^ I find in P, Hi caivdU<;ai/cna dtmtyam hhavain, which, I snppose, means that the 
yonnger Baha4a pnt forward, without reserve, his own opinion. 

^ Here a has pratikdras1;(;f,thonuyuktahf and ^, pratikdrdydnuktah. Perhaps we 
should read pratikdrdydnuyuktah. 

* I read with P, eikitsdkena ; a and fi have cikitsikena. 

' I find in a and ^, pratydvfttyd, which would mean ** that return," as if the 
diseases had been sent from heaven. 
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warred against disease, and made this sound, '* Who is free from disease ' t " 
Then that man skilled in the science of medicine^ having long reflected in 
his mind on that significant sound which they made in his vicinity, 
said: — 

He who does not eat green herbs, who eats ghl with rice, 
Who is addicted to milk-fluids, who does not eat with water, 
Who does not eat at all, who does not eat harmf al hot things. 
Who snatches a meal while walking, who eats what he can digest, who eats 
in small quantity. 

After he had said this,^ those two went away astonished in mind ; bat 
on the second day they assumed for the second time the forms of such 
birds, and, making the same sound as before, they came to the house of the 
physician. Again they spoke, and the answer came as follows ^ : — 

He who remains quiet in the rainy season, drinks in the autumn, eats in 

the cold and dewy seasons, 
Rejoices in the spring, sleeps in the hot season, he is free from disease, O 

bird. 

When he had said this, they went away again. On the third day they 
assumed the form of mighty hermits and came to his house. Their 
utterance was, — 

Not sprung from the earth, not of the ether, not animal,^ not sprung from 

the water, 
Say, physician, what is the medicine approved by all the treatises f 

Again the physician gave an answer, — 

Not sprung from the earthy not of the ether, wholesome, free from taste, 
Abstinence is the sovereign medicine mentioned by ancient teachers. 

The divine physicians were astonished in mind at this, and they showed 
themselves in their true form, and after giving him the boon that he chose, 
they went to their own place. 

Here ends the story of the physician Yagbhata. 

Then a certain merchant, named Dhara^ residing in the village of 
Ghamanauli, in wealth rivalling Kuvera, obtained ^ the leadership of the 
congregation. He gave life to the world of living beings by the fact that 

' The Sanskrit JcoWuk sounds a little like the cry of a bird. 
2 The words ityahhdni are omitted in P, a and fi. 
^ P, a and omit prativacah. 
* Literally, " not to be slain." 

° I read daddayad with i3, or daddayat with P and a. I cannot find mddyad in 
any one of the three MSS. 
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be expended money, and with his five sons he took up his abode on the 
land lying at tbe foot of mount Baivataka. Because he was an adherent 
of the Qvetambara sect, he was opposed by a certain king of Oirinagara, 
who was devoted to the Digambara sect, and when a furious battle was 
going on between the two armies, those five sons, fighting with infinite 
martial ardour, out of their zeal for the god, as their courage was stimulated 
by affection ^ for him, were killed, and became five lords of regions ' round 
the mountain. Their names were in order, 1. Kalamegha; 2. Meghanada; 
3. Bhairava ; 4. Ekapada ; 5.* Trailokyapada. They were, all five of 
them, victorious all round the mountain, bringing to destruction the 
enemies of the holy place. Then their father, named Dhara, alone 
remained. He went to the country of E^nyakubja, and when the 
ceremony of the exposition of the hol}^ doctor Bappahatti was beginning, 
he gave him this order from the congregation : " The Digambaras have 
established themselves in the holy place of Baivataka, and they treat the 
Qvetambaras as heretics, and will not let them ascend the mountain, there- 
fore conquer them, and deliver the holy place, and so having shown 
yourself devoted to the religion that you follow, proceed to perform the 
ceremony of exposition." By the fuel of his speech the doctor's back- 
ward^ flame was made to blaze up, and he took the king with him, and 
with Dhara reached that mountain region, and in seven days conquered 
the Digambaras in a set disputation,^ and made Ambika appear visibly 
before the congregation, and listened to the gdthd uttered by her, ''There 
is one formula of adoration on the summit of mount Ujjayanta," and so 
on, and the religion of the (^vetambaras being thus established, the 
vanquished Digambaras leapt down the precipice from the portico of 
Balanaka. 

Here ends the story of the origin of the Genii of the place. 

Then, once on a time, Qiva was asked by Bhavani,^ '' To how many 
pilgrims do you give a kingdom 1 " When she had said this, he answered, 
"I will give a kingdom to that man who, alone of men a hundred 
thousand in number, adheres to his purpose." ® In order to prove the truth 
of this by example, he turned Bhavani into an old cow stuck in the mire, 
and himself stood by her on the firm soil, in the form of a man, and 

' P and a give vallabhayd. 

' I believe that kfetrapcuU means " Gtonixui looi." I find that Professor Lenmann, 
in his list of the Strassburg Collection of Digambara MSS., assigns this meaning to 
k^etrckpdla. 

' P omits pratipa ; a and have parigha, 

* P and /3 have vddasthalena ; a hag vddasthcble. The word is also nsed on page 
165 of the Bombay text. 

' Called Gauri below. She is identical with P&nrati or Dnrga. 

' Yasana also means Dnrg&. So perhaps the phrase also means *' is devoted to 
Dnrga." 
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called to the travellers to pull her out. They, being eager to Tidt the 
neighbouring shrine of Some9vara, laughed him to scorn. Afc last a com- 
passionate party of travellers began the task of pulling her out^ but Qiva 
assumed the form of a lion, and chased them away. However, one 
traveller, even preferring death, would not leave the side of that cow. He 
was selected and shown to Bhavani as worthy of a throne. 

Here ends the story of purpose. 

Then a certain pilgrim, going on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Some9vara, slept on the way in the house of a worker in iron. The wife 
of that worker in iron killed her husband, and placed the sword at the 
head of the pilgrim^ and raised the hue and cry. A watchman came 
there and cut off the hands of that supposed guilty person. He began 
to exclaim against the god, but the god appeared to him in the night and 
said to him, ''Hear the story of your former life.^ Once on a time, a 
she-goat was held by the ears by one brother with his hands, while the 
other brother killed it. Then that she-goat after death became this 
woman, while the man who killed the she-goat became in this life her 
husband. Because on that occasion you held her ears, therefore, on 
meeting her. again you have had your hands cut off, so how can you 
reproach me 1 " 

Here ends the story of compassion.^ 

Of old time, in the city of (^aijkhapura, there was a king named Qaijkha.' 
In that city there was a merchant^ who both in name and deeds was 
Dhanada> He, once on a time, reflected that fortune is as unsteady as the 
flapping ears of an elephant, so he went with a present in his hand to the 
king and pleased him, and on a piece of ground granted by him he caused 
to be built, after consultation with his four sons, a Jaina temple in an 
auspicious conjunction. After he had erected the images that were to be 
set up there, he made many doors of approach for the service of that 
temple^^ and being anxious about its ritual, he had laid out a charming 
garden adorned with a number of flowering trees of various kinds, and 
appointed people to look after it.* The merchant's impeding works in 
former births began to reveal themselves, and so he gradually found his 
wealth diminish, and he observed that in that city his reputation was 

^ I read with P and a, grnu tvam pr&ghhavam ; $ has praghhava. 

' I read with P and o, krpa'* ; /8 has icrapW. The text wonld mean "the story of 
the sword." But the story seems to me to be an edifying Jaina tale incnlcating 
ahimsd,, 

' This is the first tale in the Eatha Eo<^. 

^ i.e. a giver of wealth. 

^ All the MSS. have samSracandya which I have tried to translate. This word is 
f onnd on the last line of page 204, and the first line of page 322. 

< The MSS. insert go^tikefu (sic) after cintakefu, which means, I suppose, that 
its caretakers formed a guild. 
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tarnished bj his indebtedness ; so he settled in a certain village at no great 
distance from the town, and his sons gained subsistence for him by going 
to and fro between the village and the town. In this way he spent some 
time. Then, on another occasion, when the festival, that takes place once 
in four months,' was approaching, Dhanada went to Qai)khapura with his 
8ons, who were in the habit of going there, and as he was ascending the 
steps of his own temple, the woman, whose business it was to pick flowers 
in his own garden,* presented him with a fourfold flower-garland.* He was 
filled with great joy, and worshipped the mighty Jina with those flowers. 
In the night he was complaining bitterly of his bad circumstances to his 
spiritual guide^ so he gave him a charm for attracting the Yak^a Kapardin. 
Once on a time, he made use of that very charm on the fourteenth day of 
the black fortnight, and made the Yak^a Kapardin * appear, and then by 
the advice of the spiritual guide, he asked that Yaksa to bestow on him 
the fruit of thn merit he had gained by offering a fourfold flower-garland 
on the occasion of the four-monthly festival. The Yaksa answered, " I am 
not able to give the fruit of the merit of even one flower offered in worship, 
without the permission of the All-knowing ^ one." But the Yaksa Kapardin, 
as he felt extraordinary affection for his co-religionist, buried in the four 
vomers of his house four pitchers full of gold, and then disappeared. The 
next morning Dhanada came to his house, and made over that wealth to 
his sons, who were disposed to speak evil • of the Jaina religion. They 
eagerly inquired of their father the cause of his obtaining that wealth, and 
in order to manifest in their hearts the power of religion, he informed them 
that that wealth had been bestowed upon him, owing to the power of wor- 
ship paid to the Jina, by the Yaksa Kapardin, whom he had thereby grati- 
fied. They, having attained wealth, returned to the city in which they 
were bom, and being devoted to the service of their own ^ religious edifice, 

^ These days, according to Atmaram Mnni, are the days of the fnll moon of the 
white fortnight, in Phalgnna, A8a4ha and Eartika. On these days the Jainas, 
after fasting, perform pious works. (See note on page 1 of my translation of the 
Xatha Ko9a.) 

' P has pu^pam&ldvikaydy but a and support the text. 

° See Professor Leumann's notes on my translation of the Eatha Eo^a, p. 233. 

^ According to the note in Eathavate's edition of the Eirtikaumudi on the 22nd 
stanza of the IXth canto, the image of the Yak^a Eapardin, frequently met with 
in Jaina temples, has a bull's head, and the rest of the body human. This Yak^a 
is supposed to be a sort of guard. 

* Here I transcribe the corresponding passage literatim from my MS. of the 
Eatha Eo^a which I call G. 

Tasya pwrah Kaparda-Takfah (He) pratyak^lhahhUva uktaih ca hho DhcMada 
cdturmdsikdvasare ^rivitardgasya pv^phacatuhsa/rapUjdA (sic) punya phala'Ai me dehi 
tena kathitam ekasydpi pUjdkusamasya (sic) sarvajnaih vind datum na samarthah iti 
kdrandt ta$ya sddha/irmikatvdt Kapardiydkfenetadgrhe (sic) catwr^u gfhakonikefu, &c. 

^ I find nindd for ddna in P, a and 0, and in the corresponding passage in the 
Eatha Eo^a. I also read samarpaydmdsa on the same authority. 

7 All the MSS. that I have seen, give nija. The corresponding passage in 
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and engaged in propagating tlie law of the Jina in many varioos wajs, 
thej firmly established the Jaina religion even in the minds of people of 
alien faiths. 

Here ends the story of Dhanada, having reference to the worship of him 
who is without passion. 

Thus the fifth chapter of the Prabandhacintamani produced by the 
teacher Merutui)ga, ealled the miscellaneous chapter^ which is the descrip> 
tion, commencing with the discrimination of vessels uttered by Yikrama- 
ditya and others, and ending with the story of Dhanada having reference to 
the worship of the Jina, has been completed. The number of glokaa'^ 
is 8000. 

As deeply-learned virtuous old men are generally hard to find, 

And as learning is evidently sinking from the decay of the ability and 

application of pupils, 
Therefore this book, like a dole of nectar, has been made by stringing 

together the stories of good men, 
By the author, desirous of doing a great service to future sages. 
This " wishing-stone of narratives," taken in the palm of the hand. 
Produces the appearance of the Syamantaka jewel^ being a deposit for a 

long time, 
Placed on the heart, it creates an excellent pure ray ^ of the Kaustubha, 
So, by means of this book, the wise man becomes like the husband of 

gri.8 
As I have heard, I have carefully compiled 
This book from narratives, though I am dull of intellect ; 
Intellectual men, giants in wisdom. 
Must exalt it to honour, dismissing jealousy. 
As long as in heaven the sim and moon, like two gamblers, play with the 

planets as cowries, 
So long may this book rejoice, being taught by learned doctors ! 

In the thirteen hundred and sixty-first year of the era of king Yikram- 
aditya, on this fifteenth day of the white fortnight of Phalguna, being a 
Sunday, in this city of Yardhamana, this book, called Cintamai]ii, has been 
completed. 



the Katha Ko9a is Jinadharivhasthdnasamaraca/ndpa/rdh. This, no doabt, xneanB 
** devoted to building Jaina religions edifices." 

^ Or, as Professor Lenmann points out, more correctly, ** the number of granthas^" 
because gloka properly denotes a verse, whereas grantha means a prose passage that 
has the extent of a floka. But in India the word ^loha is, I think, often used ia 
this sense. 

' Kald is properly a digit, the sixteenth part of the moon. 

' Yip^u, who wears the Syamantaka on his wrist and the Kaustubha on his breast. 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 

Notes sent to me by Professor Leumann are distinguished by (L.) ; those 
sent by Professor Zachariae by (Z.) ; those famished by Mr. F. W. Thomas 
by (Th.) ; those sent by Dr. Fleet by (F.). 

Page xvi., line 16, /or "Bathdr" read *• Gahadavala (F.). 
Page 1, line 3, for "^shabha" read *' R^liL:' 
Add to note 1. — See Dr. Bha^darkar's Beport on the search for Sanskrit 
MSS. during the year 1883-84, page 138. Bha94ftfkar, in his account of 
the R^imandalaprakaranavrtti, tells us that ** Aryarak^ita arranged the 
subject-matter of the sacred literature into four divisions^ viz, Kalika9ruta, 
l^sibhasitas, Suryaprajnapti [and others] and Df^fivada. [The first con* 
sisting of the 11 Ai)gas and including Mahakalpa9ruta, and Kalpa and the 
other Ghedasiitras, embraced the CaraQakara^anuyoga, the second the 
Dharmakathanuyoga^ the third the Kalanuyoga, or Ganitanuyoga, and 
the fourth the Dravyanuyoga.]" 

Page 2, note 1, line 3, for ''MS. No. 613," read "MS. No. 617," 
Page 4, note 3, /or " pp. 191, 192, read '*pp. 190, 191." 
Page 6, line 30, "n9arata." The D'9arata story reminds me of the 
apra^kha story in the Kathapraka9a ; see Qurupujakaumudi, p. 123 ; and 
of the visemird story in Indische Studien, XY., p. 301 and ff. (Z.). I 
may extend this note of Professor Zachariae's by the help of some remarks 
of his on the 15th story of the Siddhi-Kur, where he quotes from 
Professor Eggeling's article in the Gurupiijakaumudi. <* In the time of 
Bhojaraja there lived in Ujjayini a Brahman, who, because he did not 
receive as much honour as Kalidasa, set out on a journey with his servant, 
who was of the same caste as himself. He came to the king of Kala^jara, 
waited upon him respectfully (tasmai ^hha daita)^ and was dismissed by 
him with rich presents. On his journey home he lay down under the 
shade of a fig-tree, and went to sleep. Then avarice awoke in the breast 
of the servant, and planting his foot upon the scalp-lock of the sleeper, he 
drew his sword to cut off his head. In the meanwhile his master wa& 
awakened by the pain, and when he saw what was going on^ he offered 
all his gold to the servant, and promised to leave his native land for ever. 
Bat, when his servant would not consent to spare his life on those terms, 
he entreated him, at any rate, to take back a message to his father- 
consisting of the syllables apra^Jchdh, The miscreant consented, and then 
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dealt him a mortal blow. However, the father could make nothing of the 
message, and asked counsel of the king, as being a caturda^avidydniddnani 
(Le. a master of the fourteen sciences), but neither the king nor Kalidasa, 
nor any one of the other learned men could help him. Then the king 
became despondent and refused all nourishment. But a learned man, of 
the name of Yararuci, who could not bear to endure the reproach that 
the king was about to die on account of his ignorance, left the town. 
While he was passing the night on a fig«tree, he heard the solution of the 
mystery from a female jackal, who was telling her cubs the whole story^ 
ond explaining to them how the word apragtkhdh was made up of the 
initial letters of the four pddds (i.e. quarters) of this tell-tale couplet : 

Anena tava putratya prasupioiya vandntare 
Qiklidm dkramya pddena kkadgena nihatam ^irah, 

* This man planted his foot upon the lock of hair on the crown of your 
«on, while he was asleep in the wood, and cut off his head with his sword.' 
So the crime came to light, and the goods of the murderer were confis- 
cated, and he was banished from the country — the most severe punishment 
that could be inflicted on a Brahman.'' 

I take the explanation of the expression visemira from another paper 
of Professor Zachariae on Siddhi-Kiir^ XV., in which he gives a short 
abstract of a story in the Jain recension of the Simhasanadvatrimcika 
(Weber, Indische Studien, XV., p. 301 and ff.). 

In Vi9ala ruled a king by name Nanda^ his son was called Vijayapala, 
his minister Bahu9ruta. The guru (teacher) of the king, the wise Qarada- 
nanda, was supposed to have been put to death by Bahu9ruta, on account 
of a groundless suspicion that the king entertained against him. But 
the minister, with wise prevision, had not really put him to death, but 
had hidden him in an underground room in his house. 

One day Prince Vijayapala went out hunting and lost his way. Being 
chased by a tiger, he took refuge in a tree. This tree was inhabited by 
an ape, in the body of which dwelt the god of the tree. The prince was 
hospitably received by the ape, and when night came on he lay down to . 
rest in the lap of the ape. In vain did the tiger, which was keeping 
watch under the tree, try to persuade the ape to throw the prince down. 
After some time the parts were reversed^ and the ape went to sleep in the 
prince's lap. The tiger cautioned the prince against the ape. Accordingly 
the prince, overmastered by fear, let the ape fall, but in his fall he was 
caught in a bought and remained hanging there. Then the prince was 
ashamed of his action. But the ape said, *^ Do not be afraid, prince, of 
me I You show that you are conscious of what an enormity you have 
•committed." Then the morning broke, and the tiger went away. The 
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deity that animated th6 ape taught the prince the four syllables^ 
ifi se mi rd, in order to inform the world in general of the real state of 
affairs, and made him get down from the tree. No sooner had the prince 
learnt the syllables than he became crazy, and wandered about in the 
wood. There, at last, he was fonnd by the king, who had gone out with 
his servants to look for him. The prince was quite distracted, and only 
kept repeating to himself the syllables vi «e mi ra. In vain did thej 
attempt to restore him to reason, with all possible expedients, charms and 
medicinal herbs. Then the king began to regret the wise (^aradananda, 
whom he had ordered to be put to death. The minister advised him not 
to cry over spilt milk, but to proclaim in the city that whoever restored 
the prince to health should obtain the half of the kingdom. By the advice 
of Qaradananda the minister then informed the king that he had in his 
liouse a girl seven years old who, if she saw the prince, would discover a 
means of caring him. The king went with the prinee into the house of 
the minister, where Qaradananda was hidden behind a curtain. Then 
Qaradananda repeated four Sanskrit verses, beginning respectively with 
vi^ata^ setum gatvd^ miirtidrohty rajantsvam (of which the first three 
denounced treachery, while the last recommended that the crime should 
be expiated by gifts.) The prince uttered one of the syllables rt, se^ nU^ 
rd, at the end of each verse, and when the fourth verse was finished, 
entirely recovered his reason, and related his adventure in the wood. All 
the hearers were astonished. The king discovered Qaradananda behind 
the curtain, prostrated himself before him, and praised the prudence of 
his minister, who had saved him from the sin of killing a Brahman, and 
had preserved the life of the prince into the bargain. 

Page 7, line 12, " The son-in-law's revision." 

On the son-in-law's revision compare Molesworth s.v. jdmval ^odh (Z.). 
Moles worth gives the following explanation, <* A phrase founded on a 
popular story to express the examination of a piece of composition by a 
shaUow-witted fellow, incapable of discerning its merit." The proverb is 
otherwise explained by Man waring (No. 1392), as Dr. Sten Konow pointed 
out to me. Molesworth's explanation fits in admirably with Merutuijga's 
story. 

Line 27, ** A merchant named Danta." This story will be found in 
the Sinihasanadvatrim9ika ; Weber, Ind. Stud., XY., p. 433 and ff. 
The fact of Yikramaditya's obtaining control of the vampire Agnivetala 
and a golden man is stated in the Prabandhakosa, 182. (Biihler MS., 
2H.) 

Page 8, line 16, "A very thin iron doll, representing poverty." See 
Weber, Uber die Simha8anadvatrim9iktt, Ind. Stud., p. 437 and ff. for this 
■story of the " Armuthsstatue." 
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Page 9f line 24, '* I am about to rip open my stomacli and show you an 
entrail of that kind." Cf • Simha8anadvatrim9ika, Weber, Ind. Stud., p» 
427, where the professor remarks, '' Das Eingeweidenetz in deinem Leibe 
ist echeckig." 

Page 10, line 10, ''The occurrence is thus described." 

It is related in a somewhat difEerent manner in the Prabandhakosa 
(Buhler MS., No. 294), 173-174. For the j^tahoitin we have a pcUtw^a^ 

Page 1] . Some of the verses quoted at page 15 of the text (translation, 
p» 11 f.) are given also in the SubhasitavaU, ed. Peterson, No. 2452 ff. (Z.). 

Page 12, line 6, '' Thy right hand is a sea.'' 

Perhaps better in one sentence, '* Thy arm is a southern sea, quick to 
remind men of the might of Bama." There is a ^leaha in samisdra, which 
also means ''marked by lines." The previous line also contains a punning 
allusion to the rivers SarasvatI and Qo^a (Th.). 

Page 14, last line of the text, "As king Qatavahana, &c." In the 
Prabandhakosa, 141, we are told that he was called Qatavahana, because, 
when playing with his boyish companions, he gave as a king vdhandnt 
iarituragararathani krtrimdni to them. 

Page 15, line 1, " He saw in the river near the city a certain fish." In 
the Prabandhakosa, 158, 159^ the story of the laughing fish is told in a 
slightly different form. 

Line 28, " Had a book made which was a treasury of yathdsJ' Cf . 
Prabandhakosa, 156. Ekiwnin dine dc^goAotayo gdthdh sampannd^ ; 8dta- 
valuinahar^aMtram tat hrtam. 

Page 18, line 2, '* Then &paileakula came." You know, of course, that 
pancakula occurs in the Harsacarita, and on inscriptions. Perhaps also 
pailcakula, Ind. Stud., XVIII., p. 314, belongs here (Z.). The reference 
to the Harsacarita is p. 280 of the translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
where other references are given. I had noted this reference, but it was 
omitted by an oversight. 

Line 14, /or Pipaluta read Pipalula. 

Line 18, '' Jali-tree." A "Jal" tree is mentioned in the Bhut 
Nibandha translated by Alexander Kinloch Forbes (p. 20), in connection 
with the superstition of the "Bag-uncle." 

Note 2. The village referred to is in Jodhpur in Bajputana. See 
Epigraphia Indica, v. 208 and ff. (F.). 

Page 27, line 16. SomG9vara in his Kiitikaumudi II., 4, has 

Sa'pattrdkrtaqatrundm garhpardye evapaUrindm^ 
Mahecehakaechabhupdlam Laksarh lakslcakdra yah. 

No doubt the word Mafieccha here means ambitious, but the coincidence 
is curious. 
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Page 29, line 9, '^ Since he pierced even the ciicle of the sim.'* Katha- 
va^e on Some9Yara'8 Kirtikaumudl, V., 29, quotes the following lines : — 

Dvdvimau purusau loke suryamandalahhedinau, 
Yatiryogavimuktdtmd yagea (uro rane hatah. 

Page 35, line 25, '' The sea for a moat" Cp. Hanumannataka or Maha- 
nataka (Bombay, 1886), p. 221, Act XIV., v. 48 :— 

Durgarh TnJcufah parikhd samudro raksarhsi yodhd Dhanada^a vUtam 
Safljioanl yaeya mukhdgravidyd sa Bdvanah kdlava^dd vinasfah^ 

Page 37, line 10 (Edition, p. 65, 7). This verse is as old as king 
Avantivarman of Ka9mir, see Bajatarai)gini, quoted in Bohtlingk's Indische 
Spruche, 552 (Z.). The Terse is found v. 36 of Troyer's edition, and also 
of Dr. Stein's. It is ascribed to Eftamandara. Avantirarman came to 
the throne in 855 a.d. (Duff, Indian Chronology). 

Page 40, line 7 (Text, p. 70, 1. 3). Himalaya, &c., is from Eumaiasam- 
bhava I., 1 ; and pravdlagaydearanam ^ariram from Kum&rasambhava, 
III, 8 (Z.). 

Page 41, line 18, ^'Bhima was created, &c." The Sanskrit text contains 
a punning reference to Bhoja, who also was the son of Andhaka, sc. of 
the blind. The tradition referred to above (p. 32, note 1) is therefore 
old (Th.). 

Page 42, line 6, ''While I am shrivelled up with cold." On the 
authorship and reading of this verse^ cp. Peterson on the Aucity&lai)kara 
of Esemendra (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, XYI., p. 169) 
(Th.). Peterson tells us that Matrgupta is given as the author in Baja- 
tarai)gini III., 181, and in the Subha^itavali. Ksemendra ascribes it to 
Karpatika, which may be a synonym of Matrgupta, as being an aspirant 
for the king's favour. Peterson reads adhyusitasya. Dr. Stein reads 
Qitenoddhfsitaaya. In the Pancatantra, Book I., story 18, p. 100 (ed. 
Kielhorn), we read that the ape was vdtdsdrasamdhatah proddhusita^ariro 
dantavlndth vadayan. 

Page 44, line 20 (text, p. 77, 8), '*The Cola king." This stanza is 
found in the Eavyanu9asana (see Eavyamala^ No. 43), p. 25, prop. fin. 
(Z.). 

Page 45, line 26. For ** practise " read '^ practice,^' 

Add to note 2. Badha denotes the butt or mark ; Radha is after all 
** the aim'' personified. In Prakrit the rddhd is generally called puttaliyd, 
literally ** a little figure," as apparently a little human figure - was painted 
in the middle of the butt (L.). 

Ibid., line 2, for *' Bdhtlingk and Roth " read '' BoMiHgk." 
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P^ 46, line 3 (text, p. 79, 13). Compare Kavyauu9avana, p. 27, 8 
(Z.). Here we find the following : — 

PrajMpuflja mayd jfldnam (jiiatam f) Badhavedhoiya kdranam 
Dhdrdkydh viparxtcuya nunam na kahamate prahhuh. 

Page 55, line 8 (text, 92, 9). This is quoted in the Kavyanucasana 
(see Kavyamala, No. 43), p. 11, 6 ; the first line is quoted in the commen- 
tary on the Magkhako^a, s.v. kdrana (Z.). The edition referred to is 
that of Professor Zachariae, Vienna, 1890. 

Page 55, line 23 (text, p. 93, 6), " They take grass in their mouths.'* 
This is an allusion to a most ancient custom. Gp. Harsacarita, 132, II 
(Commentary, trnam kdtarair mukhe dhriyate)^ Ca9dakau9ika, 3rd Act : 
liehrecht, Zur Yolkskunde, 382 if. ; Grimm Bechtsalterthumer, p. 121 fi*. ; 
604, 205, 431 (Z.). The passage referred to in the Harsacarita will be 
found at the page indicated, in the Bombay edition of 1892. Cowell and 
Thomas, in their translation, p. 101, note 4, say, '* To carry a straw in the 
mouth was a sign of surrender ; cf . Aoworth's Maratha Ballads, p. 43 : — 

<< And 'twixt the teeth a straw is fit 
For curs who arm but to submit." 

liebrecht quotes from Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, '' Whoever 
wishes to appease the anger of an opponent takes a straw or a blade of 
grass in his mouth, and at the same time stands on one leg." Liebrecht 
finds traces of the custom in Europe. An extract which he makes from 
Campbell's Popular Tales of the Western Highlands (II., 304) is par- 
ticularly interesting, ^* He went to the fair and he took a straw in his 
mouth, to show that he was for taking service." It was, I believe, the 
custom in England in old times, for people who wished to be hired as false 
witnesses, to sit with straws in their mouths. The reference in the 
Can^akau9ika will be found in the Bombay edition of 1860 on fol. 11a 
(last line of the page), and on page 69 of the Calcutta edition of 1884. 
When Hari9candra wlBhes to sell himself as a slave, the stage direction is 
"ftra«t trnam krtvd,** 

Page 56, add to note 1. See also the Jatakamall (ed. Kern) Yajnaja- 
takam, 9loka 13. 

Add to note 3. The story of the exit from the temple is very similar 
to a story in the Chah^ Maqala of Nidhami-i-Arudi-i-Samarqandi, 
translated into English by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S., 
(Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for October, 1899, p. 798). Anec- 
dote XXIII. begins as follows : — '^ It is stated that once when Sultan 
Mahmud bin Nasiru' d-Din was sitting on the roof of a four-doored 
summer-house in Ghasna, in the Garden of a Thousand Trees^ he turned 
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his head to Abu Bayh&n and aaid, *^ By which of these fonr doors shall I 
go out 1 (for all four were praetieable). Decide, and write the decision 
on a piece of paper, and put it under my quilt." Abu Bdyhin called for an 
astrolabe, took the altitude, worked out the ascendant, reflected for a 
while, and then wrote down his decision on a piece of paper, and placed 
it under the quilt. ** Hast thou decided 1 '' asked Mahmud. He answered 
"Yes." 

Then Mahmud bade them make an opening in the wall, and they 
brought mattocks and spades, and in the wall which was on the eastern 
side dug out a fifth door, through which he went out. Then he bade 
them bring the paper. So they brought it, and on it was written : '^He 
will go out through none of these four doors, but thej will dig a fifth 
door on the side of the eastern wall^ by which door he will go forth." The 
author of the Chahd^r Maq^la was bom towards the end of the eleventh 
century of our era ; so he, at any rate, cannot be the borrower. 

Page 57, add to note 4. The (lsabhapanca9ikl has been edited by Klatt 
in the journal of the German Oriental Society, toI. 33, p. 445, and in 
;the K^vyamlll, part YII. (Z.) 

Add to note 6. The word khaftaka is found in Appendix A. to 
Kathavate's edition of Some9yara's Kirtikaumndi, stanza 64. Professor 
Elthavate, remarking on the compound vimalaqmakhattakaytUdh^ says 
'^ I do not understand the meaning of khatfaka. It may be an adaptation 
of iakJit. If so, the adjective may mean with thrones of white marble.'^ 

Page 58, line 10 (text, p. 96, 1. 12), this is SubhdmtdvaR, 2399 (Z.). 

Page 60, add to note 1. These lines appear in Hanumannataka or 
Mah^n^t^l^ft) Act XIY., stanza 49 (Bombay edition of 1886) in the 
following form : 

Iha kJiaJu visamah purdkriandth 
Bhavati hijantusu karmandm vipdkah 
Qivaqirasi i^rdmsi ydni rejuh 
Qiva Qiva tdni luthanti gfdhrapddaih. 

Page 61, lines 7 and 8 (text, page 100, 11; 7 and 8). Perhaps we have 
here puns in loha (also Sanskrit lohoy ** steel,") and akkhara (=Skr. 
aksara, ^' sword.") PatSla in the second line means the subterranean 
world, as the world of riches. Bhoja was a mere i>ettifogging huckster 
in gold as compared with the lord of treasures, the hero of the story. 
Fdtdla^ with this implication (^asuravivara)^ is used by the commentator 
on the passage in Har8%parita, corresponding to translation, p. 82, 1. 24, 
" treasure-seekers, the mine '' ; cf . the note to 33, n. 3, in Appendix B. , 
p. 268 (Th.). 

Page 62, add to note 3. The Caturvim9ika of Qobhana has been 
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printed in the Karyam^la, part YII. Compare also Zeitschrift der 
morg. Geeellschaft, Vol. XXXIL, p. 510 (Z.). 

Page 64, line 20 (text, p. 105^ line 8 from the bottom), Kreaianu is a 
vocative. See SubhSsit^vali, 1612^ and especially ^Srijgadharapaddhati, 
3713 (Z.). 
. In (psri)gadharapaddliati, 3713, ^^mukhi is substituted for kreatanu. 

The fourth line is also fonnd in Subhisitavali, 1603. 

Page 69^ line 6, " Those two citrons." The story of the citrons seems 
to be a parallel to (or a variant of) the wide-spread story of the 
wandering fmit,*' for which see Weber's Ind. Stud., Vol XV., p. 212, 
ff. (Z.). 

Page 70, last line but one, for ^' thiee " read *' threw," 

Page 71, line 17, for ''great river " read " the river Mahi." 

Add to note 4. The river Mahi is no doubt the Mhye of our maps, 
which flows into the Gulf of Cambay. It does rise somewhere near 
Dhara. 

82, line 28, for Amba^a read Ambada. 

Page 84, n. 5. Here are some more references: Harsacarita (ed. 
Bonibay, 1892), p. 157^ 1 ; Buddhist Birth Stories, translation by Bhys- 
Davids^ p. 131 and p. 165 ; Prabandhacint^ma\ii, p. 142, 7 [translation, 
page 85, last line of the page] ; Vessantara J&tSlka, Hardy, Manual, 166 
C ; Apastamba, Dharmasutra II., 4, 9, 8 ; Colebrooke, Essays, second 
edition^ Madras, 1872, vol. I., page 178 ; translation of the KathS Sarit 
Sagara, vol.11., p. 502 n"*".^ and Vol. L, p. 352; Kearn's Marriage 
Ceremonies of the Hindus of South India, Madras, 1868, p. 57 (Z.). 

In Hardy's Manual (edition of 1853) see especially p. 121. 

Page 88^ lines 19 and 20 (text, p. 147, 5) : sandhi, vigraha and 
dhhydta are to be taken also as grammatioal, technical terms. Compare the 
commentary on the Anekarthasaijgraha II., 250, and III., 234 (Z.). 

Page 96, line 8, insert " the " before " Abhiras." 

Note 4, for B, and B. in their shorter Dictionary read Bohtlingk in his 
shorter Dictionary. 

Page 98, lines 22 and ff . These lines, in a slightly different form, are 
attributed by the author of the Prabandhakofa to Hanuman (Buhler MS., 
No. 294, p. 185). 

Page 100, note 1, aJcsapafala^ cp. Buhler, Indische Palssographie, pp. 
94,95. Hall, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 27, p. 228, 235, note 
(Z.). Biihler tells us that the keepers of the archives in the royal 
chancelleries were called aksapatdHka, aksa^lika, aJcsagdlin. Hall seems 
to think that aksapafalika may mean the man who has cognizance of 
the pafala, litigation, of aksa^ judicial cases; or does pafala mean 
filing? ' 
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Add to note 4. Perhaps the six philosophies are not those cited, bat 
those of Haribhadra's Saddar^anasamnccaya, viz., Bauddha, Ny^ya, 
SSi)khyay Jaina, Vai9esika, Jaiminlya (Th.). 

Page 103, line 27, '* Whose favour," &c., or punningly, *• Whose mental 
clearness his views (dargana) seem to proclaim," (Th.) 

Note 3. If we keep ahitnarucih, will not this mean at^^rarai^mi^ the 
Bun? (Th.) I think that Mr. Thomas's view is correct. I find that 
Devasuri is referred to in a commentary on the Kalpasutra as Jiva- 
devasuri, the victor of the Digambara Kumudacandra. A Devasuri is in 
the same work spoken of as the author of the (^^ntistava. Bh&ndirkar's 
Beport for 1888-84, p. 141. 

In Peterson's fourth report, p. Ivi., will be found an account of 
Devasuri, who disputed with Kumudacandra. He quotes from Klatt, 
Indian Antiquary XI.^ p. 254, ** Devasuri was bom Samvat 1143 ; dVcsd 
1152, Buripaday 1174, svarga, 1226." 

Page 105, note 3. This enumeration of the fourteen divieions of 
knowledge is often met with in the Jaina literature. There are two 9loka8 
containing the list in p. 13 of the Appendices to Professor Jacobi's edition 
of the Pari9i§taparvan. While the Jainas invariably speak of eoddaea 
vijjathandni or caturdaga vidyaethdndni^ the Buddhists know of a wider 
range of knowledge, as they mention eighteen divisions, afthdraea vijja- 
tthdndni, of. J^taka No, 80, ed. p. 356 (L.) In the Milinda Panha nine- 
teen sippas are enumerated. Professor Bhys-Davids, in note 3 to p. 6 
of his translation, tells us that the number is usually given as 
eighteen. 

Page 109^ line 5, '* A Ksatriya of the Jhala family, named Mai)gu." 
The first part of the story of Mai)gu seems to have sofne connection with 
an old tradition that speaks of the greediness of the patriarch Mai)gu (L.) 

Page 113, 1. 191, for '' water donation " read ** water of donation" 

Page 115, lines 5 and 6 (text, p. 189, 1. 6). This couplet=Buhlor's H.C. 
€7, stanza 19, Mahendra on Hemacandra Anek^rthasaijgraha II., 487^ 
explains nkffra by aksardvayava and alpa (Z.). 

Lines 7 and 8. Perhaps '* pretences" (Blia^gi) *^oi good fortune" (in 
reference to conquered potentates); '' meanderings," also punningly 
*' devious or crooked ways," cunning (Th.). 

line 11. ** On account of," etc. Does not pdniyd<;ayaqoeanaih go with 
mcdil roditi, karatafo with maksika (bee) ea hasati, viravrandkdnksayd with 
dhyayanti vdmam striyah, by the figure yathdeaykhyaf (Th.) 

Note 4. I think the Bombay edition is quite right. Cp. Mahendra on 
the AnekSrthasaijgraha, I., 10, where he explains md in MllavamStra 
(Biihler, H. C, 67, st. 26) by Laksmh 1 believe ma-Lak^mi is derived 
from Madhava=:Lak9nupati=yi9nu-Kr8i]ia (Z). 
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Page 124, lines 18 and 19 read :— 
Let u$ eat what we receive as alma I let us wear old garments ! 
Let us sleep on the bare earth ! What should we have to do with kings 1 

Page 129, Une 4 from bottom. Before Siddhanta " ' " should be inserted. 

Page 150, note 3. For Brahmarandra read Brahmarandhra, 

Page 154, line 8. ** Conquered the king of the Mlecchas.^' See 
Some9vara's Klrtikaumudi, XL, 56-58. 

Note 8, Pattakila occurs on inscriptions ; see e.g, Epigraphia Indica, III., 
47 ; Eaelhom (Indian Antiquary, XIV., 161) has a reference to Hall, 
Journal American Oriental Society, YIL, 40 (not accessible to me at present) 
(Z). Hall seems to think that the word comes by metathesis from paf(al(iy 
which corresponds to canton, mahal, or pargana. Probably the jurisdiction 
of this officer was wider than at present, though even now he has sometimes 
three or four villages under him. 

Page 170, line 25. '* She became pregnant/' Gp. The Faery Queene, 
Book IIL, Cant, vi., at. 7 ; Hamlet III., 2, 185 : '' Let her not walk i' the 
sun." 

Page 172, add to note L It appears from Peterson's Fourth Beport, page 
4, that Mallavadyacarya wrote a commentary on Dharmottara's Nyayabindu- 
tika. 

Pago 173. Add to note 5. For thewoidkunddlika see Jones, MS. No. 
9, Bhavishyottarapurana, 259a and 5b (the first in Indian numbers, the 
second in English pencilled ligures). 

Page 175, note 3 (pailcaqdbda). Compare Sadhukirti's (^esasamgrahana- 
mamala, II., 141 : 

AhcUam andhatam dandakarahatam 
Vdtahatam kamsdlddi kanthddyam pa(akddikani 
Vlnddikam ca hhei*yadi paneagabdam idam smrtam 

(from a Puna MS.) (Z). 

Pages 181-183. On the story of Laksma^asena and Umapatidhara com- 
pare Pischel, die Hofdichter des Laksma^asena, Gottingen, 1893, pp. 8 and 
9 (Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zn 
Gottingen, Vol. XXXIX) (Z). . 

Pischel tells us that, according to the scholiast E. of the Gitagovinda 
(Lassen, p. 72), Umapatidhara, the contemporary of Lak9manasena was a 
physician^ vaidya (I should say that he belonged to the Yaidya caste). The 
same authority tells us also that the stanza beginning gaityam nama {^ Cool- 
ness indeed''), is ascribed by Kavibhatta, Padya8ai)graha, 17 (Haberlin's 
Anthology, p. 531^ f.), to Laksmai^asena ; the third, qhinnam Brdhma^ro 
^adif is ascribed by Qari)gadhara to Dhoi (probably Kaviraja to Lak^mai^a- 
sena). The stanza beginning ivamcet eamcarase (If you ride on a bull, &c.) 
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has been found quoted by Professor Pischel in ^obhlkara Alar)kararatna- 
kara, foil. 30a and 64b (MS. Dot. Bep., No. 227, nowsgridhar R. 
Bhau^arkar, A Catalogue of the Collections of MSS. deposited in the 
Deccan College, Bombay^ 1888, p. 85, No. 227). Professor Pischel thinks 
that Qobhakara is later than Buyyaka, who flourished in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. It is interesting, as Professor Pischel remarks, to 
note that other authorities besides Merutuijga ascribe two of the stanzas to 
the time of LaksmaQasena. 

Page 184, note 2, dde "i.q. Gagga." 

Page 187, line 24. For Kaitabha read Kaifahha. 

Page 193. The story of Yarahamihira and Bhadrabahu is given in the 
Rsiman^alaprakaranavrtti (See Bhl^darkar's Keport for 1883-84, pp. 131- 
132). According to this account Yartha was originally a Jain, but because 
his brother would not give him the Stiripada, he put on the habiliments of 
a Brahma^a, and composed new ^astras, such as the YarShasamhita. The 
rest of the story agrees pretty nearly with Merutuijga's account. Eventu- 
aUy he received the Bhagavati dik^a. When he died he became, on account 
of his wicked deeds, a ghost with a great hatred for the Jainas and troubled 
the laymen of that sect. To lay him, Bhadrabahu composed the Upasarga- 
harastotra, for men to repeat it, and even now it is repeated to put down 
any troubles. 

Page 194, last line of the page. '' The teacher Padalipta in the town of 
Padalipta." See Bha^darkar's Beport for 1883-84, p. 142. " Padalipta- 
carya flew through the sky by means of a certain ointment applied to the 
feet, and visited the shrines of Qatrunjaya, Gimar, Abu, As^apada and 
Sammeta." 

Pages 196-97. For the story of Abhayadevasuri compare Peterson's Third 
Beport, page 25, and Appendix, page 245; and Fourth Beport, page v. The 
Jayatihuya^astotra of Abhayadevasiiri is still preserved in manuscript ; it is 
said to have been composed in Samvat 1111. Compare also Weber, Yer- 
zeichuiss der Berliner Sanskrit-handschriften, Yol. II., p. 1039 (Z). One 
point in Peterson's account of Abhayadevasuri is of special interest. He 
tells us that he *' composed on the spur of the moment thirty-two verses. 
But the goddess perceived that the last two verses were of an awful power 
to control the gods, and besought him to content himself with the thirty." 
Dr. Peterson assures us that *' the image of Par9vanatha is still worshipped 
in Cambay by the faithful" See also Bha^^^kar's Beport of 1883-84^ 
page 141. 

Page 202, lines 4 and 5. *' However, one traveller even preferring 
death, would not leave the side of that cow." Cp. Weber, Uber die 
Simhasana-dvatrim9ika, Indische Studien, XY., p. 411 and flf. 



INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 



Abhada, 104, 105. 

Abhayadevasuri, called Maladh&rin, 

88, note. 
Abhavadeva, Jaina doctor, 172, 196, 

called also Abhavasuri. 
Abhiras, a people, 96. 
Abu, mount, 122, 161, ibid., note, 
A9&, a Bhilla, 80. 
A^ambili, a village, 107. 
A9&palli, 80, ibid., note. 
A^ar&ja, 165, ibid., note, 159, ibid., note, 
Acohodaka lake, 93, ibtd., note, 
X^val&yana, 73 note, 
A^vapati, 174. 

A^vim, mother of the A^vins, 199. 
Acvins, 199. 

Adinatha, name of B^abha, 142, note, 
Agastya, 129. 

Agast^amata, 104, ibid., note. 
Agnifikha, 5, note. 
Agnivetala, a vampire, 4, 6 ; husband 

of Dh&rik, 46. 
Ahmadabad, 80, note, 97, note. 
Ajayadeva, 151, 154. 
Aka<Je9vari, ffoddesR, 21. 
Aka^adeva, king, 21. 
Akevikliy&, village, 168.  
Akoluya, 70. 
Alberuni, 175, note, 
Ali Baba, 176, note. 
Alima, 164, ibid,, note, 
Aligga, a potter, 117, 120, note, 121; 

a member of councU, 120, ibid., note, 
_ 144, ibid,, note, 
Aluya, 70. 
Amb&, 174. 
Ambada, 82, 122, 123. See also Am- 

rabha^a. 
Ambik&, goddess, 201. 
Amiga, a chaplain, 125. 
Amrabhafa, son of Udayana, 134, 135, 

136,137,138,153. See also Ambada. 
Amru Ibn Janial, 175, note. 
An&, 145. 
An&ka, king, 115, 121 ; son of Kum&ra- 

ela's mother's sister, and father of 
vanaprasada, 149, 154. 



AQahilla, son of Bhiruy&(}a S&khada. 

18 ; city of, 46, 185. 
AQahillapura, 18, 25, 88, 92, note, 112^ 

123, 136, 143. 
Aii^khillapurapattana, 116. 
Ananda, 117, note. 
Andhaka, 41. 
Andhra, kin^, 44. 
Anupam&, wife of Teja)^p&la, 156, 159,. 

ibtd., note, 165, 167, 168. 
Arbuda, a serpent, 179; a mountain 

(modem Abu), 178, ibid., note. See* 

also Abu. 
Ardh&9^ma, country, 127. 
Arhaccud&mani, a book, 56. 
Arisimha, 19, note, 25, note, 29, note, 

30, note, 31, note. 111, note, 116, note, 

142, 910^, 154, note, 155, note, 158^ 

note, 172, note. 
Arjuna, 45, 61, 77. 
Arjunadeva, king of M&lava, 154. 
Arundhati, 41. 

Art&9gahrdayasamhit&, 199, note. 
Aft&P^&y temi>le, 160; holy place, 195. 
Atm&r&m Muni, 203, note, 
Aufrecht, Professor, 60, note, 197, note. 
Ava^yakavandan&niryukti, 161, ibid., 

note. 
Avanti and Avanti, 2, 3, 5, 85, 60, 73, 

169, 197. 

Bapasaba, a village, 87. 

Bahada, son of Udayana, 120, 121, 

148, 149; physician, 199. See also 

Yagbhafa. 
B&huloda, place, 79, ibid,, note, 84,. 

ibid,, note, 85. 
B&lacandra,jMin4^tY, 164, ibid., note. 
B&l&ka, country, 107. 
Bala MukuQd&y 75, note. 
Balamuladeva, prince, 154. 
Bal&naka, portico of, 201. 
B&lap&Qditft, daughter of Dhanapala,. 

61. 
Bali, 12, note, 28, 42, 57, ibid., note, 89,. 

ibid,, note, 163, ibid., note, 187. 
Bambera, 148. 
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BiJ^a,, panditf 64, 66, ibid., note, 
B&rava, Bftrapa, or B&rasa, 23, ibid., 

note, 24. 
Barbara, 111, ibid,, note. 
Bates, 7, note, 
B&iil&, village, 157. 
Benares, 30, 139, 140, 183, 186. 
Bendall, Professor, 136, note. 
Bhadrab&hu, brother of Yar&hamihira, 

193. 
Bh&^avata Pur&pa, 91, note, 
Bhairava, genius hci, 201. 
Bhairavadevi, 80. 
Bhairav&nanda, a Tojnn, 9. 
Bhakt&marastotra, 66, note, 
Bharata, 91, 133. 
Bhartrhari, 114, note, 124, note, 198, 

ibid., note. 
Bha^^sun&tra, 3. 
Bhavftni, 66, 106, 201, 202. 
BhillamSJa, or Bhinmfil, 62, note. 
Bhima, or Bhimadeva, king of Gujarftt, 
36, 41, 44, 46, 46, 47, 48, ibid., note, 
66, 68, 71, note, 74, 76, 77, 78, 116, 
ibtd., note, 
Bhima XL, or Bhimadeva 11., king of 

Gujar&t, 116 note, 164. 
Bhime^varadeva, 78. 
Bhiru&Qi, goddess, 78. 
Bhiruy &(}a Sakha(]a, father of A^ahilla, 

18. 
Bhogapura, 46. 
Bhog&vartta, 96. 

Bhoja, of Dhftrft, 32, 33, 36, 39, 41, 44, 

46, 46, 47, 48, ibid., note, 62, 66, 61, 

63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 75, 

76, 77, 198. 

BhoJa, of Kanauj, 18, note. 

Bhoja, the younger, title of Yastupala, 

167. 
Bhojaraja, title of Vastup&la, 168. 
Bhojaprabandha, 11, note, 36, note, 37, 
note, 38, note, 39, note, 41, note, 42, 
note, 43, note, 50, note, 61, note, 60, 
note, 62, note, 94, note. 
Bhojasvamin, temple of, 49. 
Bhrgupura, 136, 137, 162, ibid., note. 
Bhrx}gin, 36, 68. 
Bhudeva, king, 16. 
Bhiipala, a maiden, 194. 
Bhu3fa<Ja, or Bhuya<Jadeva, or Bhuya- 
ga(}a, or Bhuyaga(}adeva, 21, ibid., 
note, 22, ibid., note. 
Bhuyaga^e^vara, god, 21. 
Bloomneld, Maurice, 26, note. 
Bohaija, 82, ibid,, note. 
Bohtlingk, 20 note, 23, note, 32 note, 
36, note, 40, note, 46, note, 63, note. 



68, note, 78, note, 84, note, 92, note, 
114, TMte, 124, note, 130, note, 138, 
note, 164, note, 166, note, 171, note, 
178, note, 182, note, 186, note, 198, 
note, 

Brahma, 14, 67, 89, ibid., note, 91, 131, 
139, note, 182. 

Brahma, the impersonal essence, 132. 

Brhaspati, the Gaada, 130, 131, 143, 
144; for the deity see Vrhaspati, 
63, 77. 

Brhat Samhitft, 80, note, 

Buddha, 6, note, 171. 

Buddhabhatta» 104, ibid., note. 

Buddhi, wife of Gai^e^a, 87, note. 

Biihler, Hofrath, 1, note, 11, note, 16, 
note, 16, note, 17, note, 19, note, 23, 
note, 26, note, 29, note, 30, note, 31, 
note, 33, note, 36, note, 60, note, 62, 
note, 67, note, 62, note, 63, note, 80, 
note, 82, note, 87, note, 88, note, 91, 
note, 96, note, 107, note, 110, note, 
111, note, 116, Tiote, 117, note, 127, 
note, 128, note, 133, note, 137, note, 
139, note, 142, note, 143, note, 163, 
note, 164, note, 168, note, 161, note, 
172, note, 176, note. 

Burgess, Doctor, 56, note, 73, note, 90, 
note, 136, note, 137, note, 140, note, 
142, note, 169, note, 160, note. 

Bumouf, 91, note. 

^▲cl, goddess, 166, ibid., note. 
C&ciga, 127, t&M^., note, 128, t^., note, 

C&cine^vara, god, 29. 

C&ha(}a, a Brahman minister, 165. 

C&ha^adeva, 82. 

9aka4ftla, 193, ibid., note. 

Cakambhari, city, modem S&mbhar, 

23, 94, note, 120, note, 140, note. 
9&katftyana, 89, ibid., note, 103. 

Cakunik&vih&ra or Cakunika temple, 

134, 136, 138, 168. 
^&liv&hana, 14, ibid., note, 16. See 

also S&tav&hana. 
^kr&vatara, 61. 

Cambay or Stambhatirtha, 117, 172, 

note. 
C&mu^d&i a goddess, 127, ibid., note. 
C&muQ^a or C&mu^cjaraja, long of 

Gujar&t, 21, 29, 30, note. 
0&muQ<Jaraja, brother of Viradhavala. 

156. 
Cai^akya, 63, 99. 
Candan&tha, god, 29. 
Candana, a teacher, 71. 
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CaQ^ or Ca^^kft, 64, ibid, note, 65. 
Ca^i^i^taka, 66, note, 
Candra, 89, tbid,, note. 
Candraprabha, the Tirthankara, 1, 

160, 167, leaves Valabhi for ^iva- 

pattana, 174. 
Candralekh&, a <j\ieen, 196. 
C&Dgadeya, original name of Hema- 

candra, 127, 128. 
Cai}kha, a champion, 162, ibid., note, 
* 163 ; a king, 202. 
^agkhapura, 202, 203. 

9&ntisuri, 98. 

C&ri)gadharapaddhati, 78, note, 138) 

note. 
^at&nandapura, 191. 

Catrunjaya, 83, 96, 130, 134, ibid., 
note, 135, 136, 146, 159, note, 162, 
167, 171, ibid., note. 

Catrufijay&vat&ra, 160. 

Cau<}a, country of, 179. 

Caulftdevi or Gakul&devi, 116, ibid., 

note. 
Cauli or Gaulipga, a mahout, 120, 121. 
^sha, 169, ibtd., note, 170. 
Chalmers, Mr., 77, note, 84, note, 
Cibi, 163. 

Ci^up&labadha, 50. 

^iladitya, king, 171, 174, 176. 

^ilagu^asuri, Jaina teacher, 16. 

(^ipr&, stream, 169. 

Girikalla, a camel, 31. 

Cit&, a poetess, 63, ibid., note. See also 

Sit&. 
Citraku^, 121. 

Civa, god, 25, 29, 35, ibid., note, 57, 
58, 69, 63, 70, 75, ibid., note, 76, 86, 
note, 89, ibid., note, 92, note, 106, 112, 
120, note, 124, note, 128, 129, note, 
130, 131, 132, 140, note, 152, 155, 
note, 164, ibid., note, 183, ibid., note, 
187, ibid, note, 189, 201. 

^iva, goddess, 166, ibid., note, 

^iva Purapa, 131, ibid., note, 

^ivapattana, 175. 

^bhana, Jaina ascetic, 62, 53, 62, 

ibid., note, 
^bhanadeva, architect, 161, 166. 

Cola, the king, 44. 
Concan, 122, note. 
Cousens, Mr., 73, note, 135, note, 137, 

note. 
Cowell, Professor, 15, note, 26, note, 

29, note, 56, note, 67, note, 70, note, 

100, note, 195, note. 



^ri, goddess, 9, 203. 

^rideva, or ^ridevasuri, or ^rideva- 

c&rya, or Deyasuri, 97, ibid., note, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, ibid., note. 
^ridevi, a merchant's sister, 17, 18. 

^rihar^, king, 64, note, 

Qri Harfia Carita, 100, note, 

^rim&la, the town of, 48, 52 note, 175 

name of a tribe, 82. 
^rip&la, poet, 93, 94. 

^rimodhera, 168. 

Cripunja, king, 177, 178, 179. 

^ubhake^in, king, 79. 

^ukasamvada, 56. 

Cuklatirtha, 79, note. 

Curtius, 136, note. 



Da^aratha, 35, ibid., note. 

Da^axha r&ce, 195. 

Dacayaik&lika, 53, ibid., note. 

Dadhici, 28, 163, 187. 

P&hala, country of, 72, 94, 146. 

Dak^inapatha, 32, 46. 

P&mara, 44, 45, 47, 48, ibid., note^ 74, 

75. 
Dftnta, a merchant, 7. 
Demati, queen of D&hala, 72. 
Den^va, province, 18, note, 
Devacandra, or Devacandrasuri, 127, 

128, 147. 
Devaditya, a Brahman, 170. 
Devaraja, a Pa^takila, 154, 155. 
Devasuri, 103, 104. See also Crideva. 
Dhanada, merchant, 202, 203, 204. 
Dhanapala, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, ibid., 

note, 58, ibid., note, 60, ibid., note, 61, 

62, ibid., note. 
Dhanapati, a merchant, 195. 
Dhane^vara, i.q. Dhanapati, 197. 
Dha^ka, a mountain, 194. 
Dh&ra, merchant, 200, 201. 
Dhftrft, a city, 29, 46, 50, 52, 61, 70, 72, 

75, 86, ibid., note, 115, ibid., note, 

198. 
Dh&r&, gave her name to the town, 46. 
Dharapendra, ruler of P&tala, 196, 

ibid., note. 
Dharai[iiga, 167. 
Dharmadeva, 2. 

Dhundukka, city, 127, ibid., note, 146. 
Dik^&vasahikft, 143. 
Din&n&tha, 6, note, 15, note, 16, note, 
Diwali, festival. 111. 
Douglas, 162, note. 
Dowson, 28, note. 
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Duff, Miss (Mrs. W. H. Rickmers), 19, 

noUf 115, note, 154, note, 175, note, 
Dvof&f goddess, 75, note, 151, 157, 

ibid., note, 158, 174, note, 201, note. 
Durlabharaja, king, 29, also called 

R&jamadana^^kara, and Jagaj- 

jhampana, 90, note, 
Dvapara age, 127, note. 
Drftravatx, 195. 
Dvya^raya, 89. 

EcMSBLiiio, Professor, 178, note, 199, 

note. 
Ekapada, genius loci, 201. 




GipABlBAGHAT^A, a ffhdt, 154. 

Ga^apati, t.^'. Ga^e^a, 75, note. 

Gape^a, 75, 197. 

Gagga, 166, 184. 

Ganges, 96, 97, 115, 186. 

Garu^a, 175. 

€kiu<Ja, a country, 32, 46, 105, 181. 

Gauri, 95, 155, note, 164, ibid., note, 

201, note. 
Ghama^auH, village, 200. 
Ghosaka, merchant, 177, note. 
Gibraltar, 86, note. 
Girinagara, 201* 
Gimftr, 95. 
Gk)d&vari, river, 33. 
Gt)ugh, 56, note. 
Govardbana, king, 179. 
Govinda, 85, iifid., note. 
Govind&c&rya, 41. 
Gujar&t, land of, 18, 30, 31, 41, 44, 46, 

66, ibid., note, 77, 91, 97, 112, 120, 

149, 154. 
GuQacandra, 2. 

HlBERLiN, 65, note. 

H&la, a name of ^alivahana, 14, note, 

15, note. 
Hammira, 140, Utid., note. 
H^num&n, 75, note. 



Hardy, Professor, 177, note. 

Haribhadra, 58, note, 155. 

Haripala, 116. 

Har^acarita, 15, note, 70, note, 195, 
note. 

Heeley, 7, note. 

Hemacandra, or Hem&c&iya, or 
Hemasuri, 2, note, 17, note, 18, note, 
46, note, 53, note, 54, note, 83, note, 
87, ibid., note, 88, 89, 93, 94, 95, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 118, 122, 
128, 124, 125, ibid., note, 126, 127, 
129, 130, 131, 132, 136, 137, 138, 140, 
ibid., note, 141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 150, ibid., note, 151, 153, 
160. 

Hemakhap<J&» 150, ibid., note. 

Hemalu, 108, note. 

Henry IV., 162, note. 

Hillebrandt, Professor, 28, note, 73, 
note. 

Himalaya, 40, 52, note, 61, 98, note. 

Hitopade^a, 78, note, 138, note, 154, 
note. 

Hoemle, Doctor, 54, note, 62, note, 
104, note, 117, note, 133, note, 142, 
note, 151, note, 157, note, 196, note. 

Humayiin, 119, note. 

Ikdiut Antiquary, 7, note. 
Indra, 4, 22, note, 28, note, 57, 197. 

JlBALIPUBA, 161. 

Jacobi, Prbfessor, 54, note, 72, note, 

83, note, 98, note, 133, note, 142, note, 

145, note, 161, note, 178, note, 179, 

note, 193, note. 
Jagaddeva, a K$atriya, 186, ibid., 

note, 187, 191. 
Jahangir, Emperor, 179, note, 
Jamba, a mercnant, 17, made minister, 

18,96. 
Jambudvipa, 98. 
Jayacandra, king of Benares, 112, 

183. 
Jayadeva, pai;]i(}it, 163. 
Jayakepin, King, 79, 112. 
Jayamaggala, a Jaina doctor, 93. 
Jayasimiui, name of Siddharaja, 80, 

108, ibid., note. 
Jayatala, or Jayataladevi, queen, 156, 

166. 
Jeremy Taylor, 103, note. 
Jesala, name of Siddhar&ja, 95, ibid. 

note, 115. 
Jh&la, a family, 109, 110. 
Jimutavahana, 163. 
Jinadatta, 160. 
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Jinaman^&nA; BO, noie. 
Jodhpur, lo8, note, 
Jupiter, 18. 

Ka(;:ahrada, a city, 31, i.q. Kasandra, 

or Kasandhra, ihid., note. 
Kaccha, 27, 28, L50. 
Ka^yapa gotra, o2. 
Kadambari, 12, note. 
Kadramahakala, a god, 16. 
Kaitabha, 76. 
Kakala, 102, ibid., note. 
Kakara, the village of, 17, 18. 
Kaku, 172. 
Kalahapaucanana, an elephant, 120, 

121. 
Kalamegha, ^e;/iW loci, 201. 
Kali, 7. 

Kali age, 14, 127, noie, 137, 168. 
Kalidasa, o, note, 7. 
Kaliijga, 44. 
Kalyai?a, 23, note, 33, note, 36, note, fiO, 

note. 
Kama, 08, mote. 
Kamalata, a princess, 27. 
Kama^astra, 63. 
Kanmtidaki, 138. 
Kamran, 119, note, 
Kanha, a merchant. 
Kanhacjadeva, Raja, 118, 119. 
Kaijkaraiila, a name of Vayajalladeva, 

26. 
Kantha, or Kanthkot, 23, ibid., note. 
Kai?thabharana, 89. 
Kantha(}i, an ascetic, 25. 
Kaijthe^varl, goddess, 19, 21. 
Kanti, city of 179, 19.>, ibid., note, 
Kanyakubja, or Kanauj, 16, 18, 44. 
Kapardin, a minister, 138, 139, 140, 

151, lo2; a Yak^a, 169, 203, ibid., 

note. 
Kapila, the cow, 162. 
Karamba temple, 143. 
Karmaprakrti, 54. 
Karmasara, 181, ibid., note. 
Kari^a, king of Dahala, 72, 73, 74, 75, 

76, 146 ; king of Gujarat, 78, 79, 80, 

81, 82, 83, note, 84, Jiote, 80, 87, 115, 

116; hero, 28, note. 140, 163, 187. 
Kar^ameni, temple, 80, 107. 
Kari^asagara, lake, 80. 
Kar^a^a, country, 85, 79, 97, 112. 
Kanjavati, city, 80, 82, 97, 98, 128. 
Karpe^vara, 80. 
Karpiira, poet, 76. 
Katantra grammar, 89, ibid., note, 
Katha Ko^a, 9, noie, Z!^, note, 77, note, 

119, noie, 134, noU, 178, note, 181, 



note, 196, note, 202, note, 203, note, 
204, note. 
Katha Prakaja, 178, note, 
Katha Sarit Sagara, 3, note, 5, note, 6, 

note, 10, note, 84, note, 170, note, 193, 

note, 195, note, 
Kathavate, 71, note, 102, w)te, 203, 

note. 
Kau9alya, 35, note. 
Kaur)kana8, the, 192, ibid., note. 
Kaustubha jewel, 204, ibid., note. 
Kavibandhava, title of a king, 141. 
Kavyalatjkara, 60, note, 
Kavyamala, Qo^ note, 
Kern, Professor, 9, note, 184, note, 
Khaiigara, 95, ibid,, note, 
Khe^a, town, 170. 
Kiphng, J. L., 179, note. 
Kirtikaumudi, 62, note, 71, note, 92, 

note, 93, note, 162, note, 186, note, 

203, note. 
Kirtiraja, a king, 27. 
Ko^ala, 44. 

Kocaraba, goddess, 80. 
Kollapura, 111, 112. 
Koijkan, the, 192, ibid,, note, 
Koijkana, 44, 138. 
Kr?9a, 12, 189, 197. 
Krta age, 32, 91 , 127, 133, 137. 
K^emaraja, prince, 19, 20; became 

king, 21, ibid., note, 
Kutjaijge^vara, 118. 
Kulacandra, 46, 47. 
Kumaradevi, a widow, 155, ibid., note, 

159. 
Kumarapala, 12, 116, ibid., note, 117, 

note, 119, 120, 121, ibid., note, 123, 

133, 185, 138, 139, 145, 146, 148, 149, 

150, 151, 160, 169. 
KumarapfiJacarita, 80, note, 139, note, 
Kumarapalavihara, 145. 
Kumara Sambhava, 7. 
Kumaravihara, 143. 
Kumudacandra, 97, 99, 100, 101, 102, 

103. 
Kuntala, country, 186. 
Kup&la, 128, note. 
Kuijku^ia, country of, 122, 123. 
Kurukulla, goddess, 102. 
Kusumapura, name of Pat«liputra, 

180, ^id., note, 
Knvalayananda, 182, note, 
Kuvera, 200. 

Lachi, 82. 

Lak^a, La^aka, or L&kh&ka, or Lak^a- 

raja, 27, 28, 150. 
Laksanavati, 181. 

R 
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Lak9ma9a8enay king, 181, 183. 

Lak^mi, 85, note^ ^, 115, notCf 174, 
note, 

Lalit&saras, 158, xbid,y note. 

Lai)k&, 35, 46, 85, 98, 110, ibid., note. 

L&^, 44. 

Lava^aprasftda, or Lavaca, 149, 154, 
155, 159, 164, 166. 

Leumann, Professor, 25, note, 53, note, 
58, note, 98, note, 126, note, 127, note, 
134, note, 154, rw^e, 156, noftf, 161, 
note, 175, woi^, 192, riote, 201, tio^tf, 
203, Moto. 

Lil&, a physiciaD, 81, ibid., note, 82. 

Lilftdevi, 22. 

Liijg&nu9&sana, 94. 

LuQap&la, a soldier, 162, ibid., note. 

LunapaJe^vara, temple of, 163. 

LuQiga, minister, 159, 161. 

Lyall, Sir Charles, 82, note. 

MadanA9AI)kasa, 29, ibid., note. 
Madanapftla, 81, 82, ibid., note. 
Madanarajni, 154. 
Madhyade^a, 52. 

M&gha, the par^it, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 
Mah&bharata, 2, 62, ibid., note, 78, note. 
Mah&deva, 86, note, 91, 131. 
Mah&kala, 60, 90. 
Mahalak^mi, goddess, 111. 
Mah&nanda, «ng, 191. 
Mahanika, a princess, 18. 
Mah&ra^tra, 108, 144, note. 
Mah&vira, the Tirthaijkara or Jina, 1, 

88, 103, 133, note, 163, note, 158 ; the 

god (^iv9k, 35, note. 
M&heca, 27. 
Mahi, river, 71 , note. (See Corrigenda 

and Addenda.) 
Maladhftri-Hemacandra, 83, ibid, note. 
Malaya mountain, 62. 
Malava, or Malavaka, 16, 29, 30, 32, 

36, 44, ibid., note, 46, 47, 49, 50, 74, 

86, 89, 90, ibid., note, 107, 108, 112, 

114,115,118,124,154, 198. 
M&layadeva, minister, 159. 
Malla, nephew of Ciladitya, 171, 172. 
MaUik&rjuna, king, 122, 123. 
Mammana, a quarry, 165. 
Mamm&niya quarry, 135. 
M&nasa lake, 12, note, 93. 
Manatunga, Jain teacher, 66. 

M&ndh&tr, king, 32. 
M&ngu, a K^atriya, 109, ibid., note, 

Marudevi, 91, 92. 

Maruvrddha, an astrologer, 152, ibid., 
note, 157, 158. 



Mam, M&<}y&(}, or Marwar, 90, note^ 

172, ibid., note. 
Mathur&, 137, Tiote, 143, note. 
Matisagara, 179. 
Mayanalladevi, queen, 79, 80, 84, ibid.^ 

note, 100, 108, note, 113. 
Mayura, pandit, 64, 65, ibid., note. 
MeghATikdA, ffenius loci, 201. 
Melkarth, 174, note. 
Men&, wife of Him&laya, 40. 
Meru, mountain, 187, ibid., note. 
Merutuijga, 2. 
Michael Scott, 178, note. 
Modher&, 127, note. 
Moles worth, 7, note, 60, note, 119, note^ 

197, note. 
Monier- Williams, Sir Monier, 28, note, 

42, note, 100, note, 105, note, 150, 

note. 
Mnjifilavatl, Tailapa's sister, 33, 34. 
Muhammad Shahab-ul-din Ghori, 154,. 

note. 
Mulan&yaka, 165, ibid., note, 171, ^id.,. 

note. 
Mularfija, king of Gujarftt, 22, 23, 24,. 

25, 27, 28, 30, note, 89, ibid., note, 

150, ibid.^ note, 165, ibid., note; 

prince, son of Bhima, 77, 78. 
Munidevac&rya, 104. 
Munja, also called Vakpatirftja II., 

Utpalar&ja, Amoghavar^a, P^thvi- 

vallabha, and ^rivallabha, 30, ibid., 

note, 31, 32, ibid., note, 33, note, 34, 35, 

62, note. 76. 
Munj&la, a Jaina layman, 156 ; a. 

minister, 80, 88. 
Muiijaladeva, 22. 
Munjalasv&min, 81. 
Mu$akaviliara, 142, note. 

Nabhaga, 133. 

Nabhi, father of R^abha, 1, 91, 92. 

Naciraja, poet, 76. 

Nagabha^a, 18, note. 

N agar j una, type of generosity, 28, son 

of Vasuki, 194, 195, 196. 
Nahu^a, 133. 
Naiki, queen, 154. 
Nala, 33, note. 
Nami, 60, note. 

Nanda, king, 170, ibid., note, 193. 
Nandi^vara, bathing place of, 15^ 

temple, 159, ibid., note. 
Nandivardhana, a prince, 180. 
Narmada, 60, note, 136. 
Navaghana, 95, ibid., note. 
Navasahasaijkacarita, 30, note, 32,. 

note, 36, note, 6'1, note, 161, 7iote. 
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Nayacakra, the, 172. ibid., note. 
Nemin&tha, the Tirthaijkara, 157, 160, 
161, 195. 

Odysseus, 4o, note, 
Otho, 167, not^, 

P&dah'pta, teacher, 194 : town of, ibid. 

P&daliptapura, 158. 

Padmavati, goddess, 185. 

P&hinI, mother of Hemacandra, 12t3, 

127. 
Pftiyalacchi, 57, note, 62, note, 82, note, 
Paht&i>aka, 159. 
Pampa, lake, 93. 
Pauca^ira or Paiicasara, village of, 

16, 19. 
Paiicagr&ma, 166. 
Panc&sara, a caitya, 19. 
Pancatantra, 23, note. 
P&Q(][avas, the, 62. 
P&^ini, 89, 197, 198. 
Par&^ara, 125. 
Param&ra, 30, note. 
Paramardin, king, 154, 186, 187, 188, 

189, 191, 
Pftrpvanfttha, the Tirthaijkara, 19, 

133, note, 135, 195, 196, 197. 
Pari9i9^aparvan, 128, 133, note, 142, 

note, 145, note, 161, note, 178, note, 

193, note. 
Parjanya, the god, 138, note. 
Parvati, 40, note, 64, note, 201, note. 
Pfttala, 163, note, 172, 194, ibid., note, 

196. 
Pa^alipura, or P&taliputra, 170, ibid., 

note, 192. See also Kusumapura. 
Pa^hak, 175, note. 
Pattana, 29, 45, 77, 80, 86, note, 87, 89, 

97, 98, 116, 130, 13^5, 139, 142, 143, 

148, 1 60. See also A^ahillapura. 
Pavie, Monsieur, 11, note. 
Phakkikavyakhyana, 197, note. 
Phula(}a or Phulai^a, a neatherd 27, 

ibid.^ note. 
Pipalula, a tank, 18. 
Pischel, Professor, 46, 7iotc, 63, note, 

124, note, 140, note, 144, note. 
Platts, 87, note. 
Plutarch, 103, note. 
Prabhaaa, 140, 160. 
Pra^nottaramala, 182, note. 
Pradyumnacarya, 103. 
Prakfta Praka^a, 67, note. 
Pratapamalla, 153, note. 
Pravara, a city, 3. 
Prayaga, 52, note. 
Priyamanjan, 5. 



Prthviraja, 188, 189, 190, 191. 
Pu^yasara, a potter, made king, 180, 
Purva, 188, ibid., note. 
Purvagata, scripture, 10. 

Raghu, 138. 

Raghuvam^a, 63. 

Rahu, 51, note. 

Raivata, or Raivataka, 96, 13% 201. 

Raja, a KJ^atriya, 22. 

Raja^ekhara, 43. 

Rajputana, 158, note. 

Rama, 12, 28, 34, Zo, ibid., note, 110. 

Ramacandra, pandit, 92, 94, 139, 152, 

153. 
Ramaya^a, 62, note. 
RameQvara, 60. 
Rapasiihha, a Rajput, 194. 
Rarjka, name of Kaku, 8, note, 173, 

ibid, note, 174, 175, 176. 
Uaa Mala, 4, note, 32, note, 41, note, 42, 

note, 76, note, 80, note, 84, note, 86, 

note, 87, note, 93, note, 95, note, 108, 

note, 133, note, 174, note. 
Rati, wife of Kama, 67, 69. 
Ratnaditya, king, 21, ibid., note. 
Ratnamala, a town, 176. 
Ratnaparik^a, 104, ibid., note. 
Ratnaprabha, 98, 99. 
Ratna^ekhara, king, 176, 177. 
Ravana, 32, 34, 35, note, 40. 
Reva, or Narmada, 115, ibid., note. 
Ridding, Miss, 12, note. 
Rohaka, minister, 36. 
Rohai^a, a mountain, 3. 
Rouse, 13, note, 103, note. 
Rsabha, the Tirthaijkara, 1, 57, 66, 91, 
' 134, 166, ibid., note, 168, 171. See 

also Adinatha and Mulanayaka. 
Rudra, 7, 27. 

Rudraditya, minister, 31, 33, 34. 
Rudramahakala, 90. 

Sabhramati, river, 107. 
Sachau, Professor, 173, note, 175, tiote. 
Sahasaijka, a name of Vikramaditya. 5. 
Sahasraliijga tank, 78, 86, 89, 90, 91, 

92, note, 112. 
Sahityadarpa];>a, 40, note, 112, note. 
Sa'ida, a merchant, 162, ibid., note, 163. 
Saindhavi, a goddess, 137. 
Saj jana, 96. 
Saligavasahika, 143. 
Samala, a mahout, 86, 120, 121. 
Samantasimha, 21, note, 22, note. 
Sambhar, 120, note. 
Samudravijaya, 195. 
Saijgana, brother of Viradhavala, 155. 
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S&ntu, minister, 82, 83, 114, ibid, note, 
Sap&dalak?a country, 23, 24, 2o, 120, 

121, 141, 143, 188, 190. 
Sarvadeva, a Brahman, 52. 
Sarva Dar9ana Sarjgraha, 56, note, 
Sarasvati, goddess, 3o, ibid., note, 39, 

46,63, 66, 67, 76, 140, 166, ibid., note, 

171, 172; river, 25, 26, 116, 140; 

goddess and river, 93, ibid., note. 
Sarasvatikai^tl^abharana temple, 56, 

57, 66. 
Sarvavarman, 89, note. 
Satav&hana, king, 194. See C&liv&- 

bana. 
Satyapura, bathing place of, 158, ibid., 

note. 
Saur&?tra, a ffhdt, 18. 
Se(}hi or Sedhi or Se^i, river, 172, 

note, 195." 
Shakespeare, 80, note. 
Siddhanema, grammar, 88. 
Siddhftntakaumudigu(}haphakkik&pra- 

k&^a, 197, note. 
Siddharaja, 77, 80, 84, 85, ibid., note, 

86, ibid., note, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 

94, 95, 96, 98, 100, 103, ia5, 106, 107, 

109, 110, ibid., note, 111, 112, 114, 

115, 116, 118, 144, ibid., note, 149, 

note. See Jayasimha, and Jesala. 
Siddhasena, 10, ibid, note, 11, 12. 
Siddhe^a, 115. 

Siddhi, wife of Gai^e^a, 87, note. 
Sila, a jester, 151. 
Simhadantabha^, king, 30, t.^. Siyaka, 

ibid., note. 
Siriihapura, 107. 
Simhasanadv&trim^ika, 10, note, 11, 

note, 61 , note. 
Sindh, country of, 46, 175, note. 
Sindhala or Sindhula or NavasA- 

has&i}ka or Sindhur&ja, 30, 31, 32, 

note. 
Sipra, river, 197. 
Sita, see 9it&, 63. 
Skanda, 57. 

Soha^a, king of Mfilava, 154. 
So4h&va9yaka, 143. 
Sol&ka, a musician, 121, 122 ; brother 

of Bftl^ada, 82, 149. 
Soman&tha, god, 25, ibid., note, 84, 130, 

ibid., note. 
Some^vara, god, 25, ibid., note, 27, 79, 

84, 85, 126, 131, 132, 160, 173, 202 ; 

poet, 62, noU, 71, note, 92, note, 162, 

note-, 163; minister of Prthvir&ja, 

190. 
Some^varadeva, domestic chaplain, 

167. 



Some^varapattana, 19, 113, 143. 
Stambhanaka, 172, ibid., note, 196, 197. 
Stambhatirtha, 143, ibid., note, 162, 

ibid., note, 172, note. See Cambay. 
Subhaga, daughter of a Brahman, 170. 
Subh&^it&TQava, 32, note, 35, note, 40, 

note, 84, note, 130, note. 
Subh&^it&vali, 114, note. 
Sudharman, 110. 
Suhava, a lady, 184, 186. 
Sukrtasankirtana, 172, note, 
Sumeru, 61, note. 
Sumukhya, 14. 
Suthvara, 134. 

Sundari, sister of Dhanapala, 62, note. 
Suprati^thana, 2. 
Sura^t^^, country, 134, 145. 
Suratra^a, 164, ibid., note, 165. 
Surya, 75, note. 
Surya^ataka, 65, note. 
Suvrata, a Tirthaijkara, 136, ibid., note, 

137, 138. 
Syamantaka jewel, 204, ibid., note. 

Tailapa, or Tailapadeva, 24, 33, ibid., 

note, 45. 
Taranatha, 7, note. 
Tejabpala, a minister, 155, 156, 157, 

164, 165, 166, 167, 168. 
Thahacja, 103. 
Thomas, 15, note, 26, note, 29, note, 70, 

note, 100, note, 195, note. 
Tilakamanjari, 60. 
Tilai)ga or Tiligga, country of, 23, 34, 

83, 45. 
Trailokyapada, genius loci, 201. 
Tribhuvanapala, commentator, 65, 

note; son of HaripaJa, 116 ; temple, 

135-36. 
Tripuru^aprasada or Tripuru^a temple, 

25, 89, 124. 
Tur)ga, a hero, 180, 190. 

Uda, previous name of Udayana, 82. 
Udayacandra, par^t, 141. 
Udayamati, queen, 78, 79, ibid., note, 

81. 
Udayana, 82, 117, 118, 120, 124, 128, 

128, 129, 134, 135, 138, 153. 
Udayaprabhadeva, 104. 
Ujjayanta, mountain, 96, 130, 146, 

159, 160, 201. 
Uma, 7. 

Ulysses, 20, note. See Odysseus. 
Umapatidhara, minister, 181, 182, 183. 
Unjha, village, 108, ibid., note, 109. 
Urva^i, 140. 
Uttaradhyayana, 98, ibid., note, 102. 
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Uvasaga Das&o, (Upasakada^d^) ^^7 
notey 117, notCy 133, note, 142, note, 
151, 7iote, 167, ibid.f 7iote. 

Vacistha, 41, note. 

Va^hiyara, the region so called, 16. 

Vagbhata or Vagbhatadeva, son of 

Udayana, 120, 134, 13o, tbtd., note, 

136, 146, 147, 148 ; physician, 198, 

199. ibid., note, 200. 
Vagbhatapura, 136, 136. 
Vairftgya^ataka, 190, 198. 
Vairisiihha, 21, note. 
Valabhi, city of, 170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 

^id., note, 176. 
Vallabhar&ja, king, 29, 30, note, 
Vftlmiki, 61, 62, note. 
y&mar&^i, a Brahman, 144, 146. 
Vanarftja, 17, 18, 19, 96, note. 
Varaha, called Var&hamihira, 184, Tiotej 

192, 193, 194. 
Varahi, village, 107, 108^ ibid., note. 
Varfthi Samhita, 193. 
Vararuci, 6, 69. 
Vardhamana, city, 96, ibid., note, 204 ; 

a Jaina teacher, 52 ; the last 

Tirthaijkara, 163, note, 176. 
Varuija, 197. 

Vasana, name of Durga, 201, note. 
Va^padraka, 142, 
Vatsyayana, 63. 
Vastupala, minister, 166, 157, 158, 

note, 161, 162, 168, 164, 166, 168, 

169. 
Vasuki, serpent-king, 194, 196. 
Vatsaraja, 18, note. 
Vayajaladeva, a doorkeeper, 154. 
Vayajalladeva, pupil of Kantha(}i, 26. 
Vayaja, 160. 
Vedas, the, 63. 
Venus, 13. 
Vi^ala, city of, 62. 
Vicaracaturmukha, a title of Kuma- 

rapala, 139. 
Vi^vala, title of a king, 141. 
Vi^vamitra, 126. 
Vicve9vara, 139. 
Yidyadhara, a Brahman, 184. 
Vidyapati, poet, 72. 
Vienna Oriental Journal, 11, note. 
Vi^aharaja, title of a king, 141. 
Vijaya, 64, ibid., note. 
Viiayasena, Jaina doctor, 167. 
Vixrama, Vikramaditya, or Vikra- 

marka, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 

13, 14, 18, 28, 36, 39, ibid., note, 118, 



126, 144, note, 169, ibid., note, 170, 

176, 198. 204. 
Vikramaijkacarita, 78, note. 
Vimala, the mountain, 134, 171 ; the 

Tirthaijkara, 161. 
Vina^ana, 62, note. 
Vinata, 60. 

Vinayapi^aka, 71, note. 
Vindhya mountain, the, 16, 52, note, 

97. 
Viradhavala, son of Lavanaprasada. 

154, 155, 156, 159, 1^5, ibtd., note, 

166, ibid., note, 167, 168. 
Viramati, the abbess, 17. 
Virgil, 174, note. 
Visaladeva, 167. 
Vi9i?u, 12, note, 28, note, 35, note, ryo, 

note, 67, 60, note, 73, 76, 89, ibid., 

note, 124, ibid., note, 131, 163, note, 

187, 204, note. 
Vyhaspati, 63, 77. 
Vf9abhadeva, 92. 
Vrtra, 28, note. 
Vyasa, 61, 62. 

Watson, Colonel, 4, note, 16, note, 18, 

note, 42, note. 
Weber, Professor, 4, note, 8, note, 10, 

910^10, 16, note. 
Wilson, 9, note. 
Windisch, Professor, 64, nfite, 141, 

note. 

TAgA9-GAKDBA, 125, ibid., note, 137. 
Ta^at^pa^aha, an elephant, 86. 
Ya^obhadrasuri, 102, ibid., note. 
Ya^odhavala, a Gane9a, 87, ibid., note, 
Ya9oraja, 27. 
Ya^ovarman, king of Malava, 86, 88, 

89, 112. 
Yacovira, 161, 162. 
Yakook Lais, 17, note. 
Yama, god of death, 103, 119, 162, 

note. 
Yamuna, river, 116, 184. 
Yoga^astra, 63, note, 64, note, 133, 141, 

ibid., note, 145. 
Yogaraja, king, 19, 20. 
Yo^^vari, a goddess, 20. 
Yudhifthira, 32, ibid., note, 126. 
Yukavihara, 143. 

Zachabiae, Professor, 16, note, 30, 
32, note, 33, note, 36, note, 62, note, 
63, note, 161, note. 
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Abbot of a monastery for three days 

merits hell, 26. 
Abriis precatorius, 61, note. 
Abstinence from flesh and wine, vow 

of, 129, 133; from prepared food, 

143. 
xVbstinence the best medicine, 200. 
Act of faith, final {antydrddhand), 134, 

150, 168. 
Action, consequences of, must be en- 
dured, 2o. 
Actions in former births, effect of, 114, 

162, 180, 202. 
Adopted sister, 187. 
Adventures, a king roams about in 

search of, 42; of Kum&rapala, 

before he became king, 117. 
Advance-guard of bowmen, 190. 
Ague, tertian, 25 ; transferred to a 

garment, ibid. 
Air, flying through, 137 ; Hemacandra 

seated in the, 150; power of flying 

through, conferred by an unguent, 

195. 
Ak^apatala, meaning of the word, 100, 

note. 
All-knowing one, son of the, 10 ; law 

of the, 56. 
Almshouse, title of the, 149. 
Aloe woo<l, black, incense of, 132. 
Animal transformation, 105, 106. 
Animals not to be killed, oo, 56. 
Ape-faced princess, 177. 
ArddJiandy meaning of the word, 134, 
_^not€. 
Aratidltty meaning of the word, 02^ 

note. 
Archer, breaks surplus arrows, 17. 
Archery, the art of, 71. 
Ardhanari9a, form of C^iva, 68. 
Arrow-bearer or javelin-bearer, 18, 

166. 
Art of entering alien bodies, 9, 10, 

170. 
Ascetic, posture of, 132. 
Ascetics, spitefulness of, 124. 



Ashes, mark made on the forehead* 

with, 160. 
Astrologer, 152, 193, 194. 
Astrologers, 72, 80. 
Astrological, diagram produces an 

inexhaustible supply of ghiy 193; 

prediction, attempt to falsify, 49. 
Astrology, 193, 194. 
Astronomy, treatise on, 193. 
Attack on ^/iva by Dhanapala, a Jaina, 

58 ; on the cow, ibid. ; on sacrifices, 

65,56. 
Aupamyd, incorrectness of this form, 

138-139. 
Auspicious bracelet discarded by a 

widow, 190. 
Auspicious conjunction, 202. 
Avasarttf meaning of the term, 167. 
Axe, king beheaded with, 191. 

Backbiting, courtiers guilty of, 130. 
Bdladhdraka, meaning of the word, 

128, note. 
Ball of hair, produced by incantations 

in an opponent's throat, 102. 
Banners, suken, presented to temples, 

96. 
Banner of a crore, 107, 176. 
Bath of convalescence, 138, ilnd., note. 
Bathing-places, holy, 52. 
Battle, day of, fixed, 120. 
Beard of a dead foe touched with the 

foot, 28. 
Beauty of a child produces pity in 

assassins, 32. 
Bed suspended by chains, 4. 
Begging round of hermits, 63. 
Betel, worms produced in, 28, 29; and 

camphor, 106. 
Betel-box bearer, 47, 48, 67. 
Bhrama, meaning of the word, 136, 

note. 
Bhillas, king intercepted by, 114. 
Birch-bark used for writing, 66, 67. 
Birds, form of, assumed by deities, 

199. 
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Black, a sign of sorrow, 123. 

Blackness of the face, 123, 155. 

Bleached garments, 131. 

Bloodless execution, 145. 

Boon, granted by a demon, 31, 32 ; 
laid up in store, 77, ibid., note. 

Boiling oil, Da^aratha's body placed 
in a cask of, 35. 

Bow, a king's cannot be bent by his 
sons, 20. 

Boy suckled bjr a hind, 177. 

Bracelet, auspicious, discarded by a 
widow, 190. 

Brackishness of reservoirs in A^ahilla- 
pura, how explained, 25. 

Brahmans, notorious covetousness of, 
70, ibid. J note; grant to, 107; ex- 
cused from paying dues, ibid. ; 
treachery of, 146. 

Brahmany drake separated from its 
mate at ni^ht, 186. 

Brahmarandhra, 14, note, 150, note. 

Breath, restraint of by an ascetic, 
132. 

Brucas, or Booches, meaning of the 
word, 108, note. 

Brush, used by Jainas for sweeping 
seats, 125. 

Bucket used for measuring wealth, 
176. 

Buddhists, their controversy with the 
Cvet&mbaras, 171. 

Bull, its illness diagnosed by a phy- 
sician, 81 ; a man turned into a, by 
a drug, 106 ; of (^liva, 151, 152. 

Bulls, fighting, 13. 

Buttermilk, 34, 101 ; seller of, 71. 

Burying a woman aUve, 177. 

GiBSABiAV operation, 22. 

Gaitya, 158, 161; of the three aus- 
picious occasions, 160, ibid,, note, 

Caityas, 134. 

Qal&dpuru^a, meaning of the term, 
138, note. 

Calamity, to be averted by a fire- 
oblation, 18. 

Camel, or camels used for riding, 24, 
31, 48, 148, 158. 

Camp treated as a city for religious 
purposes, 28. 

Camphor incense, 131 ; perfume of, 
156, 184. 

C&potka^ dynasty, kings of the, 20, 
21. 

C&potka^'s gift, origin of the proverb, 

Castes, 181 



Cat, a boy's death predicted by means 

of a, 193 ; prediction how fulfilled, 

193—194. 
Cdtakay hopes in vain for water, 69. 
Cauldron, used for execution, 162. 
Chain, king accidentally hanged by 

his own, 146. 
Chalk, \ised for writing, 61, 196, 197. 
Chapels, memorial, 158. 
Chaplain, domestic, of a king, 26, 167. 
Charity, accounts, 11, 38, 39; the 

fitting destination of wealth, 198. 
Charm for attracting a Yakfa, 203. 
Chessmen, 152. 

Childlessness, how caused, 135. 
Chimpao, meaning of the word, 82, 

note. 
Chiromancy, 104. 
Chowries, mark of a king, 30. 
Citrons, story of the two, 69. 
Clay images animated with life, 180. 
Clock-tower, or clock-house, 29, 153. 
Cloud out of season, the, 43. 
Cock-crow, produced by magic, 178. 
Coins threaded on strings, S). 
Collyrium, 67. 
Comb, golden, 174. 
Commandments, ten Jaina, 134, note. 
Completion of stanzas, 60. 
Compositions, a king collects, 15. 
Conditions, ten allotted to every man, 

68 ; of freedom from disease, 200. 
Congregation, head of the Jaina, 146, 

157 ; now guarded on a pilgrimage, 

158 ; the worshipful, 196. 
Consent of a Jama monk required 

before admission to the 6rder, 128, 

ibid,, note. 
Conspiracy againstKum&rap&la baffled, 

119. 
Consumption, a symptom of, 199. 
Controversy between the Digambaras 

and Cvetambaras, 97—104, 201. 
Contradiction, rhetorical ornament 

of, 112, ibid, note. 
Contrariety of omens when praised as 

auspicious, 152, 158. 
Copper, grant, 26; heated plate of, 

used for execution, 152. 
Corpse, animated by a demon, 31 ; 

abandoned by the soul, burnt, 170. 
Costumes, makers of, personify Rak^a- 

sas, 110. 
Coterie of learned men, king*s, 48; 

literary, of Hemacandra, 139. 
Countiy itte property of a god, 16, 89, 

90. 
Couplet, completion of, 163. 
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Courage, appears as a noble-looking 
man, 9 ; better than all auspicious 
marks, ilfid, ; pleases a demon, 31. 

Cuui*t, definition of a, 78. 

Courtiers, guilty of backbiting, 130. 

Cow, reverence for the, attacked by 
Dhanap&la, 68 ; denounces a prince, 
179; Bhavftni transformed into a, 
l>01. 

Cowries, the planets compared to, 204. 

Qraddha, 116. 

Cradle-temple, 146. 

Cripple, the, title of a king, 183. 

Crow, flesh of, a remedy, 13. 

CuluJcttf meaning of, 22, note ; name of 
the Caulukya dynasty derived from, 
ibid. 

Cvetambara, story of a, 83 ; faith, 104 ; 
sect, 165. 

^vet&mbaras, said not to be believers 
in the sun, 125; proved to be the 
true worshippers of the sun, ibidy 
their controversy with the Digam- 
baras, 97—104, 201 ; with the Bud- 
dhists, 171—172. 

Cymbal, requires five men to carry it, 
92. 

Ddni, meaning of the word, 77, note. 
Barbha-psMf bed of, 168 ; fatal to a 

maeician, 196. 
Daughters, seven, difficulty of marry- 

ins, 13, ibid., note. 
Death, bestowal of gifts immediately 

before, 13, 29 ; caused by defeat in 

controversy, 103. 
Debt, earth freed from, 11, 12, 13, 

126. 
Deer, in the moon, 55; attracted by 

singing, 122. 
Deities desert a king, 8; desert a 

kingdom, 174 — 175. 
Deity, favourite, called to mind before 

death, 32, 35, 128, 177. 
Demon pleased by daring, 31. 
Devotees, their funeral ceremony joy- 
ful, 123, note. 
Devotion to a husband, magical effect 

of, 195. 
Dharmavahikd, meaning of the word, 

11, note. 
Dhattura plant contrasted with the 

wishing*tree of paradise, 61 ; effect 

of the poison of, 54, note, 194. 
Digambara, member of a Jaina sect, 

46, ia5. 

Digambaras, their controversy with 
the ^vetftmbaras, 97—104, 201. 



Dilemmas, eighty-four ensnaring, 98, 

102. 
Diplomatic agent, 41, 44, 48. 
Disbursement office, 29. 
Disease, conditions of freedom from, 

200. 
Dodhaka verse, 94, 95. 
Dog, chased by a hare, 18 ; carried by 

a Brahman, 69, 70. 
Doves, supposed to live on fragments 

of stone, 125. 
Drarya, meaning of the word, 95, 

note. 
Drum, beaten by way of advertise- 
ment, 3, 46 ; of advance, 44. 
Drums, announce a king*s accession, 

119; of triumph, 100. 
Dry branch, made to bud by singings 

122. 
Duty, levied on pilgrims, 79. * 

Ears of a minister cut off, 190. 
Earth, power of penetrating, 194. 
Eight, crores of gold stanza, 39; 

branches of asceticism, 150, ibid., 

note. 
Ek&ntara fast, 25, ibid,, note. 
Elephant, let loose by ministers to 

choose a king, 181; sprinkles an 

umbrella-bearer instead of a prince, 

ibid. 
Elephant-driver corrupted, 120, 121 ; 

staunch as his elephant, 121. 
Elephant-stable, 29. 
Eleventh day, fast of the, 190, 191. 
Elixir, all-powerful, 195, 196; a 

remedy against consumption, 199; 

gold-producinff, 173. 
Embryo, guilt of slaying an, 33. 
Emissaries, confidential, 86. 
Enmity between Param&ras and Cau- 

lukyas, 30, ibid., note. 
Entering other bodies, art of, 9, 10, 

170. 
Eulogistic tablet, 57. 
Eyes of a prince put out, 32 ; of a 

rebel put out, 119. 
Exaggeration condoned in well-known 

poets, 61—62. 

Family goddess, worship of, 23. 

Family of Sarasvati, 39. 

Father, son taunted with not possess- 

ing a, 170. 
Favourite deity, to be remembered 

before death, 32, 35, 123, 177. 
Feud, hereditary between Param&raa 

and Caulukyas, 30, ibid., note. 
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Finial, setting up of, 73, 74, 129, 135, 
ibid., note, 136, ibid., note, 158, 160. 

Finials, setting up three, 138. 

Fire applied to the foot, 29. 

Firepit of charcoal made of Khadira 
wood, 6o. 

Fish laughs, 15. 

Five, ceremonies of worship, 131 ; 
instruments, players on, 175, tbid.f 
note; things, gift of, 122, 128, 165. 

Flag, setting up of, on a temple, 73, 
74, 129, 135, ibid.y note, 136, ibid., 
note. 

Floor made to resemble water, 49. 

Flowers offered to a deity, 184 ; omen 
worshipped with, 151. 

Flying horse, 171, 175. 

Flying in the air, practised by Bar- 
bara, 111 ; power of, conferred by 
an unguent, 195. 

Food, fit for a hermit, 53; partaken 
of, involuntarily, prevents a robber 
from stealing wealth, 1 7, ibid., note ; 
penance for impure, 142; with too 
much salt given in order to find out 
a secret, 196 ; wnthout salt, and with 
too much salt, given for the same 
purpose, 33 — 34. 

Former birth remembered, 79. 

Fort, retirement into a, 23. 

Four, arms, force of, 73, ibid., note, 120, 
122 ; branches of knowledge, 98 ; 
castes, wives belonging to, married 
by one man, 198 ; things, riddle of 
the, 68. 

Four-fold flower garland, 203. 

Four-monthly festival, 203. 

Fourteen sciences, 184. 

Fourth exx>edient, 17, ibid., note. 

Fruits, captious questions about, 5; 
when freed from dust by the breath, 
considered to be cooled, 6. 

Full vessels, considered to be for- 
tunate, 87, nx>te. 

Funeral ceremony, 28, ibid., note; of 
a devotee considered to be joyful, 
123, not^. 

Gamblers, the sun and moon com- 
pared to, 204. 

Garments, triad of, 42. 

Gat has, seven hundred bought, 15. 

Gdtrabhajjga, meaning of the term, 
119, note. 

Generosity, of Bhoja, 36 ; types of. 28, 
163, 187. 

Oenius loci, 167, note, 175, note, 201, 
note. 



Genius that issued from Da^aratha's 
sacrifice, 35. 

Ghost, charm effective against a, 37. 

Ghrtapura, meaning of tne word, 142, 
note. 

Glory considered to be white, 87, ibid., 
note. 

Gods, Hindu, depreciated by a Jaina, 
58, ibid., note: leave a doomed city, 
174, ibid., note, 175. 

Gold, art of making, 147 — 148. 

Gold bricks, 110. 

Gold-producing elixir, 173. 

Gold-sickness or yellow sickness pro- 
duced by Dhattura, 54, ibid., note, 
194. 

€k)lden, comb, 174 ; man, how at- 
tained, 8, ibid., note, 173 ; mountain, 
61 ; tongue given as a present, 112, 
159. 

Grain, whole, used in worship, 151. 

Grammar, Jaina, 88 ; new, composed 
by Hemacandra, 88, 89 ; of Panini, 
197 ; commentary on, ibid. 

Grammarians, list of, 89. 

Grammatical thesis, 197. 

Grandfather of kings, title of, 1 22. 

Grants given to learned men, 37. 

Grantha, meaning of the word, 204. 

Grds, or grdsa, meaning of the term, 
26, note. 

Grass, and wat-er thrown by way of 
challenge, 97, 172; taken in the 
mouth as a sign of submission,. 55, 
189. 

Gratitude of Kumftrapfila, 121, 124. 

Great works of king Siddha, 93. 

Guest-house, 169. 

(rttn/a-seeds, used for weights, 61, 
ibid., note. 

GurHdara, meaning of the term, 24, 
note. 



Hair, ball of, produced by incantation 

in an opponent s throat, 102. 
Hdra, riddle about the word, 94. 
Hare in the moon, 38. 
Harmlessness the chief characteristic 

of religion, 63. 
Head of an enemy fixed on a stake, 

36, 45. 
Headache, remedy for, 81. 
Hell, how merited, 2%\ a kingdom 

leads to, 118. 
Heretical goddesses, 137, ibid., note, 

138. 
Herdsman, considered the teacher of 
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a paii(}it, 6 ; forgets the formula of 
blessing, ibid.; marries the king's 
daughter, but has his ignorance ex- 
posed, 7 ; becomes clever by the 
favour of K&U, ibid. ; henceforth 
known as Kalidasa, ibid. 

Heroic stretch of land, 18. 

Hind suckles a boy, 177. 

Horoscope, portends kingship, 17; 
drawn on a stone, 192. 

Horse-litter, 48. 

Hot season artificially produced in 
the cold, 49. 

Hot weather, days why long in, 92. 

Householder, duty of, 157. 



Ill-ohen, door of, 103, ibid., note. 

Image, setting up of, 136, notCf 142. 

Images of Jinas, setting up of, lo8. 

Immorality of the Mah&bh&rata, 62. 

Impaled thief, 31. 

Incense of camphor, 131 ; of black 
aloe wood, 132. 

Inexhaustible supply of yhi, how pro- 
duced, 173. 

Insignia of a king, 30, 120. 

Intoxication predicated of ^iva, 182. 

Inverse training of a horse, 179. 

Iron doU representing poverty, 8. 



Jaina, scriptures, fourfold division of, 
1, ibid., note; community, 10; her- 
mit, 15 ; teacher, 16 ; mantras, city 
founded with, 19 ; treatises, 52 ; 
book enables one to predict the 
future, 56 ; system, 66 ; lay sister, 
82 ; temple, 83 ; teachers, deputa- 
tion of, 87 ; temples, flags of, 
lowered, 90, 91 ; hoisted again, 92 ; 
. doctor, 93, 97 ; hermits, 98, 105 ; 
layman, 105 ; faith, ibid. ; congrega- 
tion, 127 ; Yatis, how recruited, 128, 
note ; doctor, thirty-six good points 
of, 129, 130; layman, 156; ascetics, 
ibid. ; doctors, 164 ; doctor Jaya- 
sena, 167; hermit, 171; temple, 
202 ; relipon, 204. 

Jainas banished from a country, 52 ; 
white-robed, 66. 

J&li-tree, 18. 

Jester begins a religious ceremony, 
151. 

Jewel returns to the ocean, 69. 

Jewels obtained by a sorrowful ex- 
clamation, 3. 

Jewel-testing, 101, 105. 



Jholikd, meaning of, 16, note. 

Jina, law of the, 57 ; two feet of the, 
66; temple of the, 82; law of the, 
118 ; goddess that executes the 
orders of the, 127 ; images of the, 
148 ; image of the, 153 ; worshipped 
at the rising of the sun, 156 ; /itiya 
appointed by a, 161 ; Candraprabha, 
region estabhshed by the, 167 ; 
image of the, remaining in the sea, 
195 ; magic power of image of the, 
ibid. ; buried image of the, 196 ; 
brought to light by a stanza, 197 ; 
law of the, 204; worship of the, 
ibid. 

Jinas, the twenty-four, 82. 

Justice, gong of, 179. 

Jyoti^ka gods, 156, t^t^., note. 



Ealaga, meaning of the term, 73, note. 

Kainala, gender of the word, 94. 

Kapivi'^ana, 53. 

Karava4i, meaning of the term, 6. 

Katydyani, meaning of the word, 34, 
note. 

Kevalin does not eat, 100, ibid., note. 

Kevalins, 104. 

Khadira wood, fire of charcoal made 
of, 65, 189. 

Killing without weapons, 20. 

King, one devoured every day by a 
demon, 4 ; behaves like a common 
soldier, 24; share of produce due 
to, 77 ; one fault of a, 108 ; not to 
be touched, like the flame of a 
candle, 120; necessity of obtaining 
the favour of a, 124; changes his 
titles, 141 ; kills one cook everyday, 
188. 

King's, head on a stake, 36, 45 ; share, 
cultivators offer to pay, 78; vow 
fulfilled by equivocation, 86, 88; 
grandfather, title of, 123; whet- 
stone, title of, 149. 

Kingcraft, treatises on, 32. 

Kingdom, seven constituent parts of 
a, 19, ibid., note ; refused by Hema- 
candra, 126 ; pilgrim declared 
worthy of a, 202. 

Kirttana, meaning of the word, 96. 

Kitchen-service carried by 700 camels, 
190, 191. 

Knee-deep utterance, 38. 

Knowledge, fourteen divisions of, 
105. 

Kotdkofi, correct forms of the word, 
102, 103. 
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K^atriya, eccentricity of a, 109. 
K^etropatij meaning of the word, 201, 
note. 



Lady affixes tilaka to the forehead of 
a king, 17, 18. 

Lakh-lights, 107. 

Lampoon on Hemacandra, 144. 

Leadership of the congregation, 2G0. 

Leanness of a prince, now caused, 
181. 

Learned family, 39. 

Learning, decay of, 204. 

Lekhagdldf meaning of the word, 104, 
note. 

Leprosy, cure of, 26, 160 ; disease of 
produced by a curse, 28, 64, 160. 

Liberality of Vikramaditya, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 39. 

Lights called asterisms, 132, 134, 187. 

Limiting, vow of, in respect of wealth, 
104. 

Lineage of a king omitted gives offence, 
89. 

Liyffa, mountain resembles, 96 ; water- 
receptacle of, 96, 132 ; of (fiva, 180 ; 
bearers of the, 160 ; glory com- 
pared to the, 187. 

Lion, Civa transformed into a, 202. 

Lions, Brahmans terrified by the roar- 
ing of the, 107. 

Living creatures, precautions against 
killing, 126. 

Lotus-slab, 67, ilnd., note. 

Love-philtre, 191. 

Louse, fine for killing a, 143. 

Low birth, on the mother's side, is a 
barrier to a prince's ascending the 
throne, 116. 

Luxury of a chief of ascetics, 26 ; of 
a paQ(}it, 48, 49, 60. 



Magic arts, birth delayed by, 72; 
Siddharaja skilled in. 111. 

Magician, a minister personifies a, 
111 ; paraphernalia of , ibid.; makes 
twelve roads in one night, 178. 

Ma^cian*s monkey, 129. 

Maiden chooses her own husband, 79. 

Mat^pa, meaning of the term, 56, 
note, 

Manhge, amusement of the, a recrea- 
tion of a king, 22 ; a prince's skill 
in, 77. 

Manes, water offered to the, 161, 
note. 



Mantra ceremony, 49. 

Marks on the body, import of, 9, 1 16, 

118, 127, 166. 
Md^f when impure, 64. 
Mataijgi, association with a, 182. 
Meditations, series of, 146. 
Mental salutation, 11. 
Merchant, a king determines to 

plunder a, 70; contributes to the 

cost of a tank, 90, 92. 
Merit, definition of 86 ; transference 

of, 84, 85, 86 ; of restoring temples, 

96. 
Merits in a previous state of existence, 

effect of, 119. 
Meru, meaning of the word, 80, note. 
Ministers, literary diversions of Ku- 

marapala's, 140—141. 
Mirror, 33 ; the moon compared to a, 

47. 
Mleccha king, ambassadors of a, 110. 
Mlecchas, 109, 174, 176, 185, 186, 189, 

190, 191. 
Moment, for a son to be born in, in 

order that he may be lord of the 

whole earth, 72; lucky for setting 

up a flag, 74 ; auspicious for a 

prince's coronation, 80 ; favourable 

for restoring a temple, 126. 
Monasterv, abbot of a, for three days, 

merits hell, 26 ; a Jaina, 52. 
Monkey tied with a string, Muiija 

compared to a, 34; a magician's, 

129. 
Monkeys, the, bring rocks to bridge 

the sea, 61. 
Moon, obscuration of the, an evil 

omen, 13 ; hare in the, 38 ; deer in 

the, 55. 
Mothers, the, 182. 
Mountains considered to support the 

earth, 72. 
Mouse, a, possessor of a treasure, 117. 
Mudga and mdsa when impure, 64. 



Namaskara formulas, benefit of ten 
million presented, 124. 

Navar&tra festival, 23. 

Neatherd chosen by a princess, 27. 

Necessaiy conclusion, rhetorical orna- 
ment of the, 112, ibid,, note. 

Niggardliness of Kumarapala, 121, 
note. 

Ni^dna, 186, note. 

Ninety millions paid ior gathaSf 16. 

Ninety-six royu virtues, 108, 144, 
note. 
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Ninety-eight virtues of Kiimarapala, 

144. 
Ntrjandvasaraj meaning of the term, 

176, note, 
Nirmdlyam, meaning of the term, 64, 

note; 112, note, 128, note. 
Notice-board of the council-pavilion, 

36, ibid., note, 182. 



Obsequies, a king advised to perform 
his own, while still alive, loO. 

Office, three months' tenure of, in- 
volves hell, 26. 

Oil-cake, 8o, 185, note. 

Oilman, skill of an, 45. 

Omen of Bhairavadevi, 80, ibid., note ; 
of the goddess Durga, 151. 

Omens, 151, 152 ; interpreter of, 157 ; 
contrary, when praised, 152, 158. 

Omen-house, 151. 

Oih nanmh Qivdya, corruption of, 6. 

Omniscient one, son of the, 52. 

Ornament discarded by a widow, 190. 

Ornaments, a king gives away his to 
a bringer of good tidings, 91. 

Owl, a small, called Durga, 157, note ; 
perched on the head, a significant 
omen, 176. 



Painted soldiers arrest a minister, 

180. 
Palmistry, science of, 9. 
Pancakuia, meaning of the word, 18, 

note; 84, 129, iSs, note, 14;}, ibid., 

note, 190, ibid., note. 
Pa9(}it8, no match for a cowherd, 66. 
Panic seed, oil of, used as an emetic, 

63. 
Papers, support for, 100. 
Parrot, intelligence of, 69; a king 

bums himself with a, 112 — 1 13. 
Pattakila, title of, 154, ibid., note. 
Patt^adha, meaning of the term, 1 17, 

note. 
Pau4adha-\io\is&, 146, 147, 159, 160. 
Pebbles turn into rocks, 170 — 171. 
Petticoat, short, used by a magician, 

117; flowered, 186. 
Physician, royal, anecdotes of, 81, 82. 
Picture-gallery, 191, 197. 
Pigs represented as killing Mlecchas, 

191. 
Pilgrimage, description of a, 158. 
Pin thrust into a book, 50, ibid., note. 
Pirfydka, meaning of, 185, note. 
Pity produced by beauty, 32. 



Plantain leaf, ascetic seated on a, 

LV). 
Play exhibited in a temple, 70. 
Policy, treatises on, 20; treatise of 

Kamandaki on, 138. 
Potter, a, made king, 180. 
Poverty, represented by an iron doll, 

8; prevents charity to petitioners, 

51. 
PrabandhacintamaQi, sources of the, 

2 ; criticism deprecated with regard 

to, ibid. 
Prakrit grammar, 67. 
Prices of K^atriyas, merchants and 

horses compared, 128. 
Prince, a, extorts money from a 

physician, 81. 
Prmcess, a, faithful to a neatherd, 27 ; 

bom with the face of an ape, 177. 
Prison, kings in, 44. 
Prophecy of Hemacandra, 118; of 

Kumftrap&la, 149. 
Prostration with five limbs, 119. 

Qualifying word precedes, a gram- 
matical rule, 145. 

Quarry, 135, 165. 

Quarters, elephants of the, 87. 

Queen induced to favour the Cvet&m- 
baras, 100. 

Rddhavedha, meaning of the wonl, 45, 

note (see Corrigenda and Addenda), 

77. 
Rampart of a city overturned, 95, 

148. 
Rasavati, a dish, 156, ibid., note, 157, 

196. 
Reckless munificence, fault of, 148. 
Record, of victory, 46 ; office, 100. 
Red-hot copper image embraced by 

way of penance, 80. 
Reeds, child found among, 30. 
Regular meal not fit for a hermit, 53. 
Religious, purposes, grant for, 89; 

systems should all be cultivated, 

ia5— 106. 
Remnant of an offering to Civa im- 
pure, 112, 128. 
Repetition of a promise multiplies a 

gift, 67 ; of a couplet has the same 

effect, 145, 146. 
Reverend Mother, 177; her magic 

power, 178, 179. 
Rice-pounding charm, 137 — 138. 
Right hand, a gift taken with the, 

cannot be annulled, 26. 
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Ring taken by a wife from a king as a 

pledge, 80. 
River will not let an ascetic, who has 

received a gift, pass, 26. 
Roads made by magic power, 178. 
Robbers, the government of Gujarat 

a government of, 20. 
Rogues conspire to hoax a physician, 

81. 
Royal, circuit, 14, 48, ibid., note, 82; 

sciences, 72, 73. 
Royalty, insignia of, 30, 120. 



Sacrifices, cruelty of, 55, 56. 

Salt, food without and food with too 

much, given in order to find out a 

secret, 33, 34 ; with too much, given 

for the same piupose, 196. 
Salvation refused to women by the 

Digambaras, 99, 100; to any one 

who wears clothes, 100. 
Samddhimarar}aj 151, note. 
Sandal-wood, habitat of, 62. 
Sdndhivigrahika, meaning of the title, 

41, note, 
Saptabha^ginaya, meaning of the 

ierm, 102, note, 
San'dvasara, meaning of the word, 8, 

note, 36, note, 40, note, 41, note, 183, 

note, 
Sdiftika, meaning of the word, 195, 

note. 
Scarlet umbrella, distinctive of a king, 

19, note. 
Sciences, fourteen, 184. 
Sea, brought to a capital, 25 ; bridged 

by arrows, 61 ; by rocks, ibid. ; has 

a son by a queen, 191, 192. 
Seal of a minister, 152. 
Sellabhrt, meaning of the term, 18, 

note. 
Serpent, a, shakes a mountain, 179. 
Seven, constituent parts of a kingdom, 

19, ibid., note, 151, note; modes of 

assertion, 101 ; bodily elements, 

153. 
Shade of a tree, not inclined, 16. 
Shaft, unerring, 31. 32. 
Shawl bestowed on a successful dis- 
putant, 103. 
She-goat, consequence of killing a, 

202. 
Ship, stopped in the sea, 195. 
Shrme, portable, 157. 
Simple, that will turn an animal into 

a man, 106. 



Singing, attracts a deer, 122 ; makes 
a dry branch bud, ibid. 

Singular, when used in Dvandva com- 
pounds, 141. 

Sins, transference of. 113. 

Site, trench for testing, 73, note, 186. 

Snake, white, form of, assumed, 196. 

Son, of the omniscient, 52; the not 
having one, a fault in a king, 108, 
176. 

Sons considered as treasure, 52. 

Son-in-law's revision, origin of the 
proverb, 7. 

Sortes Virgilianae, 50, note. 

Soul, temple built for the welfare of 
the, 29. 

Sour milk, when impure, 53, 54. 

Spelling of the word Urva^i, 140 — 141. 

Spider produces a cutaneous disease^ 
28, note. 

Spiritual welfare of a mother, gift for 
the, 84. 

Spires, temples on Mount Abu, why 
without, 179. 

Stages of life, 181. 

Stanza, value of one, 50 ; completing 
of one, 139. 

Stanzas, polemical, pass between the 
Digambaras and ^vetambaras, 99. 

State-litter, made over to the head- 
men of a village, 107 — 108. 

Statue of the god of love, 57 ; of a 
king, 90. 

Statues, 159. 

Statuesque posture, 137. 

StkdnapuruMa, meaning of the word, 
44, note, 66, note, 185, note. 

Submerged temple. 59. 

Suicide, threatened, conciliates deities, 
7, note, 9 ; by burning, 33 : a princess 
and her eight companions resolve 
on, 79 ; eagerness of a prince's fol- 
lowers to commit, 167 ; a boy about 
to commit, 170. 

Sun, pierced by a brave warrior, 29; 
effect of the rising, 50 ; offspring of 
the, 170, 174. 

Sun-god, propitiation of the, 65 ; takes 
a man over heaven in his cliariot, 
192—193. 

Suri, title of, 172, note. 

Svastika of pearls, 87. 

Swing bed, 197. 



Tablet, laudatory, 59, 93, 118. 

Tailor, skill of a, 45. 

Teacher, religious, definition of a, 83. 
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Temple, a, built for the welfare of the 
soul of king Vallabharaja, 29 ; play 
acted in a, 70, 106 ; built for the 
welfare of a prince's soul, 78; arti- 
fice to prevent the destruction of a, 
(K) ; of Some9vara to be restored, 
12(5; god*8 wooden, 134; cause of 
its being cracked, 135 ; built for the 
good of a mouse's soul, 142 ; founded 
to increase the merit of a bene- 
factress, 143 ; split in two, 159 ; 
memorial, 163. 

Temples, of his predecessor, destroyed 
by Aiayadeva, 151. 

Ten-million banner, 92. 

Thesis, of the Digambara doctor, 100 ; 
of the Cvet&mbaras, ibid. 

Thief, poetical, 38. 

Thirteenth day, auspicious, 56, ibid., 
note. 

Throne, pilgrim worthy of a, 201 — 202. 

Tilaka, affixed to a king's forehead, 17, 
ibid.f note, 18. 

Tirthakara, or Tirthai)kara, 161, 168. 

Tirthai)kara8, 127. 

Tongue, golden, gift of a, 112, 159; 
putting out the, as a sign of con- 
tempt, 137. 

Town, laid out by a hetaera, 46.^ 

Trader, a, familiar ' with a king, 
106—107. 

Treasures assume the form of nymphs, 
14. 

Tree, shade of, not inclined, 16. 

Triad of garments, 42. 

Trident, source of magical power, 
178. 

TripolikOf meaning of the word, 87. 

Timnel, 33, 38. 

Turu9ka8, ia5, 191. 

Twelve, movements, reverence of, 147, 
156, ibid.f note ; vows of the Jainas, 
133, ibid., note. 

Two virtues of Hemacandra, 144. 

Types of generosity, 28, 163, 187. 



Umbrella, white, 26 ; mark of a king, 
30 ; king holds up an, himself, 40 ; 
and chowries, insignia of a king, 30, 
73, 74, 120; white, held over a 
grammar, 88; white, held over a 
disputant, 100. 

Umbrella-rock, 147. 

Uncle, the wicked, 32, note. 

X][nguent, applied to the feet, gives 
tne power of flying in the air, 195. 



Vampirb, description of a, 4; grati- 
fied with delicacies, t^/c^.,- vanquished 
by Vikram&ditya, 5; becomes his 
slave, ibid. 

Vasahika, meaning of the term, 25, 
note, 82, note, 127, note, 161, note. 

Vessel, what pre-eminent, an enigma 
solved by Vikramaditya, 169. 

Vidyadharas, their power of flying 
through the air, 171. 

Villages, twelve, bestowed on a god, 
97 ; on a successful disputant, 103. 

Villagers, simplicity of, 107—109. 

Vitarftgas, praises of the, 133. 

Voice, of a prince, strikes terror into 
the elephants of an enemy, 121. 

Vows, twelve, incumbent on a Jain a, 
133, ibid., note. 



Wagtail, sitting on a snake, import 
of the omen, 184, ibid., note. 

Warrior caste, revengeful spirit of the, 
171. 

Water, poured into the hand in giving, 
84, ibid., note, 85, 113; when to be 
drunk, 109; of the Sahasraliijga 
tank and of the Ganges, why impure, 
1 12 ; thrown on the image of a god 
in taking a vow, 129 ; indispensable 
for health, 198—199. 

Water-thieves, 105. 

Water-wheel for irrigating fields, 35, 
59. 

Waving lights before an idol, cere- 
mony of, 4, 28, 48, 131, 136, 137. 

Wax, tablet of, 59, 60. 

Way of salvation, how ascertained, 
62,63. 

Wealth, measured by buckets, 176. 

Weight in gold, gift of a person's, 84, 
131. 

Well-wishers, 82, 172. 

Western quarter, sunrise in the, 188. 

Wheel used for irrigation, 35, 59. 

White, snake, form of assumed, 196 ; 
umbrellas, four, held over a success- 
ful disputant, 103. 

Whiteness, attribute of the goddess 
Saras vati, 12. 

Whole grain, used in worship, 176. 

Wicke£iess of subjects comes to a 
head, 181. 

Widow, a, discards her bracelet, 190. 

Widows, property of, taken by tlie 
king, 133, ihid., note. 

Wishiug-jewel, 47. 
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Wishing-pool, 178, ibid., note. \ Worms, a persecutor devoured by, 

Wishing-stone, 197. I 154. 

Wishing-tree, 61, 76. 

Women, heroes ruined by, 34. Yamalapattra, 41, note. 

Wooden cage, a prince confined in a, | Yellow sickness produced by Dhat- 

32, 33. I tura, 64, 194. 

Wooden temple, 134. I Yugapradhdna, meaning of the term. 

World freed from debt, 13, 126, 148. 127, note! 
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